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CASANOVA 
Chevalier de Seingalt 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


Take a tip 


E left a trail of broken hearts from War- 

saw to Naples and from Constantinople 
to Paris, this swashbuckling, diplomatic, en- 
gaging soldier of fortune known to history 
as Casanova. Women high and women low, 
women brilliant and women dull, all found 
him fascinating . .. And not the least of his 
charms was his astonishing fastidiousness. 
Centuries before halitosis was a household 
word, he realized that unpleasant breath 
was a fault that could not be forgiven even 
in him. Consequently, before he awooing 
went, it was his habit to chew the leaves of 
certain fragrant herbs that would quickly 
render his breath sweet and agreeable. 


If halitosis (bad breath) were an uncommon 
condition, few would be concerned about it. 
Unfortunately, however, it isan ever-present 
threat. Everyone is likely to have it at some 
time or other for this reason: even in normal 


from CASANOVA 


mouths fermentation of tiny food particles 
constantly goes on. Unpleasant odors are 
released without the victim knowing it. 


Don’t take a chance 


Since it is impossible to know when this con- 
dition is present, the wise course is to take 
sensible precautions against it. The quick, 
wholly delightful method is to use Listerine 
as a mouth rinse before any engagement at 
which you wish to appear your best. Be- 
cause it is antiseptic, Listerine instantly 
halts fermentation. Then it overcornes the 
odors fermentation causes. The breath— 
indeed the entire mouth—becomes cleaner, 
purer and sweeter. 

Keep a bottle of this delightful mouth 
wash handy at all times. It is your assurance 
that you will not offend others needlessly; 
that you will be welcome. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Listerine uts your breath be one oem 
Pe 2 ya 


QUICKLY CHECKS HALITOSIS 


1842—Tiny baguette watch with 2 dia- 
monds; chromium plated; 7 jewels. 
$1.90 @ month 


R4—Bulova’s new round watch. 10k white 
rolled gold plate case; 7 jewels, 
$2.38 o month 


R1—Bulova’s Miss America—a dainty bagu- 
ette with 7 jewel movement.$2.38 @ month 


M1—Bulova Commodore—a round watch 
for men with a 15 jewel movement. 
$2.38 a month 


2142—Kent round watch. Modern dial. 7 
jewels. Smart link bracelet. $1.86 a month 


DIAMOND 
$50.00 


A303—A sworn perfect diamond selected by 
my diamond expert and me. You're sure it’s 
perfect because the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion rules that diamonds described as such 
must be without spots, flaws or carbon. 
Furthermore, you get a sworn affidavit with 
each purchase. This beautiful solitaire is in 
an attractive 14k white gold mounting. 

$4.90 a month 


LOVELY 
SOLITAIRE 


Vb da—Stunning floral design 
in 14k natural and white 
gold. Brilliant diamond. 

$2.19 a month 


A102— Attractive 
white gold engage- 
ment ring. with neat 
arrangement of § 
high quality  dia- 
monds, 

$2.90 a month 


Bé—Three brilliant 
diamonds and 2 simu- 
Jated blue sapphires in 
14k white gold dinner 
ting. $2.35 a month 


—— 

My father helped thousands to the 
happiness that comes with the pos- 
session of a diamond or watch. 
Now I'll help you. Let me send 
your choice of these special bar- 
gains that I've selected for your 
approval and 10-day free trial. It's 
simple—here’s how you do it. 


WHAT YOU DO: Put a dollar 
bill in an envelope with your 
name, address and number of the 
article wanted. Tell me your age 
(must be over 20), occupation, 
employer and other facts about 
yourself. I'll hold .this informa- 
tion confidential and no direct in- 
quiries will be made. 


WHAT I'LL DO: I'll open a 10- 
month charge account for you and 
send your selection for approval 
and 10-day free trial. If you're 
not convinced that the bargain is 
all I say about it, send it back and 
your dollar will be refunded imme- 
diately. If satisfied, you pay the 
balance in 10 small monthly pay- 
ents you’ll never miss. 


9176—10k yellow gold initial ring for 
men. Diamond and initials mounted | 
on black onyx. $1.50 a month 


FREE TO ADULTS—32 page catalog vf other 


big bargains in diamonds, 
10 months to pay. Send for it. 


MAIL ORDER DIVISION o FINLAY STRAU 


watches, jewelry, silverware—all 
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Sandy McTavish and Mr. Lavish 
Agree Ex-Lax is dandy. 

“Best laxative made”’, says Mr. Lavish 
‘And only a dime”, says Sandy. 


Fun is fun, but constipation is no joking matter. It’s a 
serious business. To relieve it pleasantly, painlessly, thor- 
oughly—try Ex-Lax. More people use it than any other 
laxative in the world. It’s gentle— mild— but so effective. 
And it tastes just like delicious chocolate. Ex-Lax is sold 
in 10c and 25c boxes at all drug stores. Get the genuine, 
spelled E-X-L-A-X. 


When Nature forgets — remember 


 EX=LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


| Tune in on “Strange as it Seems’, new Ex-Lax Radio Program. See local newspapers for station and time. @ 
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Mustration 


Attacks Stopped At Once 


Asthma sufferers should act at once after read- 
ing this letter from one of many who have 
found blessed relief. 

July 14, 19338" had asthma so badly I couldn't 
sleep. I had to sit up in a chair night after. night, 
fighting for breath. After takin; se one bottle of 
Nacor, I can truthfully say entirely well 
again—no asthma and no pronehial t trouble.""—Mrs. 
Julia Wacker, 1337 8. 22nd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

No need to suffer asthma torture when blessed 
relief can be yours, For years Nacor has helped 
thousands. Write today for letters and helpful 
booklet about relief of asthma and bronchial 
cough. Nacor Medicine Co., 673 State Life 
Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ONLY *4 DOWN 


buys a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


Not a used or rebuilt machine. 
A brand new regulation Rem 
ington Portable. Simple to op- 
erate. Full set of keys with large 
and small letters. Carrying case 
included. Use it 10 days free. You 
get all this for only $4 down. 
Write today. Say: Tell me howI can get new port- 
able typewriter.on 10-day free trial offer for only $4 
down. Remington Rand, Inc. Dept. 145-11. 206 Hast 
42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


oRADIOins 


What are Radio's eee, and most poportant ¢ ments? 
Read the surprising GA fin ad snpet oportant devel section 
filled every month with vital news and exicenenion on con- 
struction and maintenance of both transmitting and receiving 
sets, Original designs by our éngineers. Besides, this big 200- 
page magazine is crammed full of fascinating accounts and pic- 
tures (many in colors) of astounding scientific discoveries, 


new achievements in aviation, 
Pp r@) Pp U L A R electricity, etc. Don't miss this 
MECHANICS 


month’s issue—a thrilling rec. 
ord of the world’s newest wone 
ders—25c at all newsstands, 


STUDY AT HOME 
iy trained men win hi 
jones and big success In 
dependent ean ie life. Be 
indepent reat opportu- 
ities now t evi polars. |B 


gations eben 


$3,000 to $10,000 | Annually 
ye men le you Bien by steb. You can train at home 
zp Deg: of B._ conferred. 
Successful ua 8 fe eve nccHione of of the United States. We 
furnish al ec ye nding fourteen-volume Law Library. 
WwW cost, ens: Getonr valuable 64-page “‘Law pinin for 
oe de=ship’’ ooks FREE, Send for OW. 
) LaSalle ie University. Dept. 1158-L, “Chicago 


pty oe es 


BE TALL : thomas: 
bing beers in- 
creases height and brings new “pep and energy. 
Valuable Health Course fod “Success and Popular- 
ity’’ Course included FREH with system. Sent 
Book for $2, or send 3c. for Free convincing 
with Guarantee and Testimonials showing 

3 to 5 inches gained. WRITE NOW TO: 


STEBBING SYSTEM 
Dept. MC-4, FOREST HILLS, NEW YORK 


[ee] 


Classified Advertising 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN 
MAKE MORE MONEY taking orders Shirts, Ties, Underwear, 


Dresses, Hosiery, pete Jackets, Pants, Uniforms. _ Write 
quick. NIMROD COMPANY, Department 55, 4922-28 Ldancoln 
Avenue, Chicago, 


Mysterious new chemical added to any gasoline makes high 
powered, quick starting, non-carbon fuel. Increases auto mileage tre- 
mendously. 500% profit. Write for—No Risk guaranteed trial offer. 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS MFG., 1126-A North Clark, Chicago. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every owner buys gold initials 
for his auto. You charge $1.50; make $1,45. Ten orders 
daily easy. Write for particulars "and free sample. American 
Monogram Company, Dept. 54, East Orange, New Jersey. 


IF YOU WANT TO GET YOUR GROCERIES and household sup- 
plies at wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make $15 a day 
besides, send me your name immediately. No experience 
necessary. New Ford Sedans given producers as bonus, 
ALBERT MILLS, 9079 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ww TERS—SONGS—POEMS—PLAYS, ETC. 


WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS OF ALL, KINDS FOR 
IMMEDIATE AND e EFUL CONSIDERATION, If WILL 
PAY YOU TO GET OUR PROPOSITION FIRST, DEPT. MG, 
MMM PUBLISHERS, STUDIO BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Plays, Operettas, Musical Comedies, complete minstrel first- 
parts with song programs, 


blackface skits, vaudeville acts, 
monologs, dialogs, recitations, juvenile plays and songs, 
musical readings, entertainments, make-up goods. Catalog free. 
T. 8, Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 43, Chicago. 


INSTRUCTION _ 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” Start $105—$175 month. Men—- 
women. ‘Try next announced examinations, Common education 
usualy sufficient. Full __particlars —list jobs — FRED, 
vue today. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. Ci, Rochester, 


MUSHROOM GROWING 


GROW MUSHROOMS RIGHT NOW—A ae Ms SNC Oe 
CELLAR, SHED OR STABLE. EXCL i VE NEW PROCESS. 

BETTER, QUICKER CROPS—MORE MONEY FOR YOU 
WE BUY. BOOK FREE, AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRI&S, 
DEPT, 442, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


PATENT] TS AND INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or unpatented. 
Send sketch and description or model, or write for informa- 
tion. In business 30 years. Complete facilities. Adam Fisher 
Company, 249 Enright, St. Louis, Mo, 

SMALL IDEAS may have large commercial possibilities. Write 
immediately for new ftee book, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor,’* 
and “Record of Invention’’ foun Delays are dangerous in patent 
matters. Free information on how to proceed. CLARENCE A. 
O'BRIEN, 537-E Adams sulin Washington, BG 


OLD GOLD AND > DIAMONDS 


WANTED—OLD GOLD, DIAMONDS 
MALL us your old gold teeth—old @r broken jewelry— 
antiques—watches TEES Cash by returp 
mail. Goods game Bae a8 7a i not satisfied. 


315-A Hippodrome Bide ,  Giorela, Ohio 


MODEL MAKING _ 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVE %4” SCALE. G00D NEWS! - 
Anyone can build a real locomotive 4-6-4 class by easy 
steps. Send 25c. for photographs, spevifications, casting list 


d outline of our easy method of construction, 
pas! | TTL ENGINES, Box 15, Wilmington, Calif, 


MANUSCRIPTS WAN TED 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS being paid for stories, poems, plays, 


songs. Free Copyright in your own name. Free submission 
to pUplishers Submit Mss. fo Mark Twaih Writers’, Dept. A, 
Springfield, [ 
EXTERMINATING 
TERMITE EXPERTS EARN BIG MONEY. WE_ TEACH 
YOU HOW AND SUPPLY EVERYTHING. WRITE US 
FOR Ae Fa ALLISON BETES MNS TENG co., 


In answering advertisements ti is desirable that you mention RatLRoap Sroxims. 


BUT JIM, 4 
DON'T SEE HOW 
WE CAN AFFORD 
TO MARRY. 


LOOK HERE, N.R.1. 
HAS TRAINED HUNDREDS 
OF MEN LIKE ME TO 
MAKE GOOD MONEY 

1 GUESS I'LL GET THAT 


FREE 


OH! JIM, IT'S 
WONDERFUL, 
NOW YOURE 
ON THE WAY 
TO SUCCESS 


HERE’S PROOF 


BOOK 


YES MARY, AND 
THERE'S A REAI 
FUTURE FOR 
US IN THIS 

RADIO FIELD, 


that my training pays 


$3,200 in 1933 
“My books show that 
for the year 1933 Tran 
4$3,200, Radio service 
doesn’t come too tough 
for me now. You know 
who taught me Radio? 

RS ELS Fae + 
WILSON, Box 43, 
Westville, Okla. 


Picked Up $1,800 While Studying 
“My opinion of the N. R. I. 
that it is se best 
ee. 
ed up $1,800 while study- 
ty a fe ae easy 
joney—the time I gave my 
Rad é work did not interfere 


Course is 
to be had at any 


ig, and call 


with my other business. 
TIS DENTON, 14105 Lorain 
Grane Cleveland, Ohio. 


he 

More Work Than He Can Do 
“At times I have more 
work than I can do and 
I also sell quite a few 
new Radios. I average 
$400 to $500 profit a 
year in my spare time, I 
can always make a good 
liying or better, in Radio, 
thanks to the N. R. I. 
Course.”” ORDON 
ANGWIN. 1815 Barrett 
Ave., Richmond, Calif. 


GUESS t HAVEN'T A 
RIGHT TO ASK A GIRL 
LIKE MARY TO MARRY 
AN ORDINARY MECHANIC. 


MARY'S RIGHT, 1 
REALLY CAN'T SUPPORT}, 


THIS IS SWELL FUN, 
AND 1 AM BEGINNING 
MAKE MONEY 


RADIO SURE IS FULL 
OF OPPORTUNITIES 
4, FOR TRAINED MEN. 


You CERTAINLY \ / “THANKS” You 


KNOW RADIO. || SEE 1 HAVE 
MINE NEVER: }\ TAKEN N.R.I, 
SOUNDED BETTER) \_TRAINING 


ILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


Im Your Spare Time For A 


GOOD RADIO JOB’ 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW. Get the facts about Radio—the 
field with a future. N, R. I. training fits you for jobs in con- 
nection with the manufacture, sale and operation of Radio equip- 
ment. It fits you to go in business for yourself, service sets, 
operate on board ships, in broadcasting, television, aviation, 
police Radio and many other opportunities. My FREE book tells 
how I train you quickly at home in spare time to be a Radio Expert. 


Many Radio Experts Make $30, $50, $75 a Week 


Why struggle along in a dull job with low pay and no future? 
Start training. now for the live-wire Radio field. I have helped 
many men make more money. Hundreds of successful men now 
in Radio got their start through N. R. I. training. 


Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 


Hold your job. 1’ll not only train you in a few hours of your J. 
spare time a week, but the day you enroll I start sending you 
Extra Money Job Sheets which quickly show you how to do 
Radio repair jobs common in most. every neighborhood. I give 
you. Radio Equipment for conducting experiments and making 
tests that teach you_to build and service practically every type 
of receiving set made. James R. Ritz, 3525 Chapline Street, 
Wheeling, W. Va., writes: ‘‘During my training, my spare time 
earnings netted me an average of $1,000 to $1,500 yearly.” 


Find Out What Radio Offers 


My book has shown hundreds of fellows how to make more money 
and win success, It’s FREE to any ambitious fellow over 15 years 
of age. Investigate. Find out what Radio offers you. Read what 
my graduates are doing and making, about my Money Back Agree- 
ment, and the many other N. R. I. features. Mail the coupon in an 
envelope, or paste it on a le post card TODAY. 


. KH. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute 


The man who has directed 
the Home-Study Training 
of more men for the Radio 
industry than any other 
man in America. 


', J.E. SMITH, President, Dept. 5MK 
National Radio Institvte, Washington, D. C. i 


Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send your book which points out the 
spare time and full time opportunities in Radio and your 50-50 method of training 
men at home in spare time to become Radio Experts. ( Please Print Plainly.) | 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


WARNINGS of 


Prostate Trouble 


Nervous Debility, Frequent Night Rising, Lee Pains, Lame Back, 
Lumbago, Sexual Weakness, Kidney and Bladder Trouble, Chroni 
Constipation, Despondency,’ Restlessness at Night are only some o 
the ailments, differing in individuals, that can often be ascribed to 
lesion of the Prostate Gland. 


THOUSANDS AFFLICTED 


Thousands of men in every community suffer from these oes 
weaknesses and other physical shortcomings without knowing thal 
very frequently they are caused by prostatic failure. 


MANY DOCTORS ENDORSE MASSAGE 


Massaging for the alleviation of Prostate Trouble is as old as time, 
and some of the most outstanding authorities in the medical pro- 
fession recommend massage as a safe effective Fe 
treatment. (See Reference Book of the Medical 
Sciences, Vol. VII, 3rd Edition.) 


USE “PROSAGER” 


—a new invention which enables any man to 
massage his Prostate Gland in the privacy of 
his home, 

It often brings relief with the first treat- 
ment and must help or it costs you nothing, 
No Drugs or Electricity. 


UNSOLICITED LETTERS 
OF GRATITUDE 


Each month we receive scores of unsolicited let- 
tera of gratitude and appreciation from users of 
the Prosager=having thousands of users we no doubt can refer 
Prostate Sufferers to someone in their own home town who are 
enthusiastic in ‘their praise of the remarkable benefits received, 


FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS TRIAL OFFER 


A_one cent post cara with your name and address plainly written is 
ali that 49 necessary, address card to 


MIDWEST PRODUCTS CO. 
B-1400, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


DR, W. D. SMITH 
INVENTOR 


TRAVEL FOR ‘UNCLE SAM” 


$1 900 first Railway Postal Clerks 


year onregular 7S SS SS 

Common Education / Franklin Institute, Dept. B-279, Rochester, N. ¥. 

Sufficient. = Sirs: Rush to me free (1) 32-page book 

© describing many U.S. Government jobs. 

Many Other Gov- S$ (2) Send particulars on how to get one. 

ernment Jobs. & 

_Mail_ Coupon 

‘oday. 


/ Address ........ 


Turn SUNK TIRES 
Into Cash! =. 


Responsible ‘men dropping every- 
thing to make sensational new 
Floor Mat. 


Simple hand machine slices old tire into 
| strips. New patented process weaves them 
into thick, springy, long wearing FABRIX 
Mats—Big demand from factories, schools, 
stores, houses. 10c in raw material makes 
$2.00 mat, Think of the profit, 


COSTS NOTHING to get com- 
plete information showing how 
one man in each town can 
establish local factory and 
make money from the start. 
ee Be 
Loday. nformation 
FREM. 


FABRIX INC., Dept. 2210 


325 W. Huron Street, Chicago 


STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE 


Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, eruptions, or other skin a etions? For quick 
and happy relief, use Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, 
liquid D. D. D. Prescription. Its gentle oils soothe 
the irritated and inflamed skin. Clear, greaseless and -~ 
stainless—dries fast. Stops itching instantly. A 35¢ 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves ifi—or money back. 


D. D e Dp ® PArsscruplion— 
Quit Tobacco 


Don’t to banish unaided the hold tobacco has. 
Pepannnt of inveterate bacco users have, wil the aid 
of the Keeley Treatment, found it easy to quit. 


KEELEY TREATMENT FOR 

TOBACCO HABIT 92h besishss crarin 
. We day fi E BO 

HONEY BAUR GORMAN TaN, °F PTE BOOK sto 

Booklet sent cn rouuent: Cotrenpendencs sticty contents 


KEELEY INSTITUTE, Dept. 0-109 Dwight; Illinois 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Rea 


at home—¢n two years or 

ent Contrne mests recuisemes! tats eramnntigng Stat ned gh 
and industry; pre! or examina’ 
Sc! 5 . Fall credit 8. 3. 
lige gi comp yg ge eS 
less than.a complete High School education, Then—vwi er YOu 
go to 8, or seek success In businesa or industry, or ak 

ee re will Savethe necessary training 

for Free Bulletin TODAY. Ne obligation. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. H-81, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


Hayersacks .15:| Cart 
Machete-bolo . . $1.50 
Army saddle . . $9.85 


belt wee. 
Eitoeswistol awe 
M/L shot gun. . 


Springfield cal. 80/08 rifle, 24” barrel now $16.50 


1933 catalog, with 1835 supplement, 364 

pages of pistols, armor, guns, daggers, ete., 

» mailedfor5(cents. Newcircularfor 3e, stamp. 
Established 1865, 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B'way, N. Y. City 


m a-Every deaf person knows thate 

= Mr, Way made himself hear his watch tick after 

es belong deaf for twenty-five years, withhis Artie 

9 ficial Ear Drums. He wore them dayand night. 

‘hey stopped his head . - 
noises, Theyare invisible 
andcomfortablé,nowires § 

or_batteries. Write for 


TRUE STORY. Also 
4, bookleton Deafness. rtifictal 
THE WAY COMPANY 


Ear Drum 


926 Hofmann Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


HOW CAN YOU LOSE? 


If you don’t find WALBE’S WONDER SALVE 
is the best you ever used for Infections, Boils, 
Fresh Cuts, Old Sores, Burns, Bruises, Ulcers, 
Felons, Sprains and Sore Eyes, your money will be 
refunded. Think how dangerous infections are. 
Don't take that chance. Order now 50c,. prepaid. 


Truly a Wonder Product 
: WALDE’S WONDER SALVE 
Lake Wales, Florida Dept. D 


B E T A L L STOP BEING CALLED 


“SHORTY” 


YOUR HEIGHT INCREASED IN 15 
DAYS OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Write now for complete course $2.00 or send | 
Sc for convincing testimony and guarantee. § 


New York Cultural Institute 4 
Jamaica Post Office Dept. M-6 New York City, N.Y. $ 


In answering advertisements it is desirable that you mention RawRoap SroRiEs, 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


DIESEL POWER 


THE internal-combustion engine represents 
man’s supreme triumph of machine power. 
Diesel engineers are in great demand. Many 
are acquiring necessary knowledge through 
spare-time study of this modern I. C. S. Course 
on Diesel engines. Free booklet! 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING @ MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


—A_Great Industry with a —A Field with a Future 
Great Future This course pr meant advancement 

to hundreds of ambitious men, mechan- 

The new course in Electrical Engineer- ics, draftsmen, blacksmiths. foundry- 

ing covers this fascinating field thor- men, patternmakers, apprentices, and 

oughly. If you are just starting or are mechanical engineers—men who wanted 

partly on F ow way to a real paying po- to get ahead and to earn more money. 

sition in this industry, this new course You will — as the’ note found, that 

ings the broader knowledge necessary for advance- enrolling for an I. Course is an 
The coupon brings complete information. investment in a have Future. ‘ 


AUTOMOBILE EXPERTS 


are always in demand \ © 


The and progress in manufacture and service of the modern automobile — new opportu- 
nities to thousands of ambitious and forward-looking men. There’s always a demand for trained 
men. The new = C. 8. Automobile Course will make you a trained man! The time to act is now. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2179-F, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins * 
and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 
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NEW 
LYLE ag 


CHEAP OIL BURNER 


In Your Present Stove or Furnace— 
HOTTER-—CHE, RAFER~He 

Dirt or Ashes — Twice 

Heat Quick at HALF THE CosT. 


COOKS A MEAL for LESS 


Beats any oil burner ever n out for low 
cost, perfect performance. .Burns cheap oil 
& new way, iehoue pre-génerating or dlog- 
ging up, Qi intense heat by Simple 
Turn of valve 
Try At Our Risk | AGENTS 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL BIG MON Y 
Prove’iten@s drndgery and E 


dirt of coal or wood; cuts fuel 
bills in half, pays €or atseif 
quickly by what IT SAVES, 


FREE SAMPLE 


FOR AGENTS eee nee eae at 
offered t to one ener e energetic man ey. Writenow. | Turn of Valvyel 
whe real a catrath hoger orders. Write egal, be first Ae Jeers how to 
bs rig ht now, spare or full time— mail ic d today, 
UNITED FACTORIES, N N-617 Factory Bidg., Kensen City, Mo. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You 
get constipated. Your whole system is poisoned 
and you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these two 
pounds of bile flowing freely and make you feel 
“up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing in 
making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25¢ at all drug stores. 31, C. M. CO. 


Easy Terms 
Only 10c a Day 


Bave over 3 on all standard office 
models. Also portables at reduced prices. 


SEND NO MONEY 
All Inte models oe wae Sept une 
ee Sees A Guan ergs a 
ig free on! ows act mac! a 
fp full colors. og sos tices, Send at once, 
Free course In typing Included. 231 W. Monroe St. 


International Typewriter Exch. Dept. 1136, Chicago 


AccouNTANT 


P. A." $3,000 to $: 
ousands more ere pecded. We train you thoroughly ‘at heute i im 
spare time for C. ng 
sitions, Previous bookkeep ing knowledge or experience unnecessary- 
Training given Ry C. P. A,’s. Write for free book, “‘Accountancy, 
the Profession That Pare," ‘and learn about opportunities in thi 


growing, profitable fiel 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1176-H, Chicago 
‘Tie Schoo! That las Trained Over 1.200 C. 2, A."s 


HANDLE REGULAR ROUTE 

placing world’s greatest line »f Counter 

Card Merchandise with stores. Aspirin, 

Razor Blades, Dime-Lax, Bromo-¥izz, 

Confections. 400 fast and Olsplays. 
el merc! 

x} Cee Sie ie 


WORLD'S PRODUCTS co. 
xt 11866 ‘Spencer, Ind. 
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SORE, RHEUMATIC 
MUSCLES See" 2-2 


Hinlmonte and snlves, 
that havé to be smeared 
on every few hours to be effective. The new treat- 
ment for sore, aching muscles is Allcock’s Porous 
Plaster, that stays on until pain is all gone, One 
‘Alleock’s Plaster lasts days and days without 
further thought. The blood is gently drawn to the 
painful rheumatic area, and the muscles are mas~ 
Saged as you move. No rubbing. Nothing smelly or 
sticky. Allcock’s is pleasant. Easy on, easy off when 
pain is gone. 5 million users testify that Allcock’s 
a marvelous for backaches, arthritis, pains, chest 


colds. 25¢ at druggists, or weie ALLCOCK'S 


“Allcock’s, Ossining, N, 


ASTHMA? 


Tf yoru are sick and tired of gasping and strug- 
gling for breath—tired of sitting up night after 
night losing much needed rest and sleep, write 
me at once for a FREE trial of the medicine that 
gave me lasting relief. I suffered agony for 
nearly six years. Now I have no more spells of 
choking, gasping and wheezing and sleep sound 
all night long. Write today for a FREE trial. 
Your name and address on a post card will bring 
it by return mail.” W. Dean, President, 
Free Breath Products Company, Dept. 1848-A, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


t Service Operator No. £8 Is 
ing di dang: Gor anterfel 
Eenaedorads iBimurdered 


Tha Confidential Report 
Free & Ne a6 made 
barby, def. Rervaser 
Earn a Regular ng etd 
in. ees arot tine “ee 
ims, 
fen intial Pall report 4 and 
(OT be sent to.boys under 37 years vofage,. 
Cabby AL or ae AP’ Heo. SCIEN 


ide Ave. 
i} Dept. 11-48" Keni mt. 


aoanine fachinor—No Book Study or. 
we Propare for a real job with a 
VLL FINANCE 


vice. 
H.c. “LEWIS; Pres, gant Ly oy School 
SHODS Bods Pitiina'st, Dents’ as-11, chicago, Ml. 


IF You rn i WANT 


TAL ix 


DON’T USE 


LAURA’S RAPID HAIR FORMULA 
falling hair, ftehta dandruff. Only those who possess patience 
Laure Phillips, 4532 Murdock Ave., Dept. 8, N. Y. Cit: ie 
| E DON’T BE CUT 
Wonderful Treatment 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
Page Co., 404-A2 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
NEW, scientifically prepared treatment to aid men wom! 
book quickly all desire for smoking, chewing or snutt, 
New Easy Way. Write today for ree Booklet, 
Accept no substitutes. Write 


Sa 

persistence should reply, Free Circulat—18 application a $5.0 

Until You Try This 

for pile suffering. If you_have piles in 

the day that von read this. Write today. E. R. 
The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City is tow Badan 4 
FRE E Thousands have already proved success of this 

HEALTH REMEDY PRODUCTS 


Dept. 308 Manufacturers Exch. Bidg., Kansas City: = ‘ 
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{s Your Job Safe? 
h: the jobé 


Just as the gasoline engine c 

of thousands who depended on horse-drawn 
vehicles for their living—so now the Diesel 
engine is fast invading both the power and 
transportation fields, and threatening the pres- 
ent jobs of thousands of workers. 


What This New Field Offe You - 


ts 
Diceol engines are fast replacing steam and gasol 


dredges, pumpe, 
—opening up an increasing number of well-paid jobs 
Diesel-trained men. You get complete information on all 
the latest Diesel developments—two- and four-stroke 
cles; low- and high-speed and heavy duty types; Diesel- 
electric generating systems, etc.—in our course. Includes 
all text material—with special diagrams for quick un 
derstanding of this new power. 
ogee po iy sen nape ryote wee ty 
owis your chance to get into a big new industry and grow wu) ers you—how easily you can obtain a 
with 1¢ 40'an important. position. Today eerste Tactile 0 pen a in complete understanding of Diesel engine principles and 
Ui Sls Ay Sth alg al eines Sein es ig EN a 
a fcr jol a fe ears. a 0 —— 
Ran cerita ing point in your life, Write TODAY for full information. 


——~ American School. Dept. D-8i, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago, llilinois 


E A PASSENGER 


thousands have, Make yourself free Tra Ffi c In SP € ctor 


and happy with Tobacco Redeemer, in This id Field 
Not asubstitute, not habit forming. You Can Miah Sood 3 Tee et Ee pee 


Write for free booklet telling of in- i Passeng 
jurious effect of tobacco and depend- Ty ire Re? i cane 
able, easy way to relieve 

the craving manymen have. FREE 


NewellPharmacalCo, 
Dept. 315,5t. Louls, Mo. BOOK 


29,199 STOP TOBACCO? 


tion we wil per mor 
to start, or refund tuition. You'll tke 
ful work; travel if you like, Free Bocklet. 


Standard Business Training Institute, Div. 5011, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Kidney Acidity Curbed 
Quickly This Easy Way 


Doctors Praise Cystex—Brings Quick Help 


Cleans Out Acids and Poisons Pot ta wiice Tr have used in my own 

mex P rifies Blood=Brin s New practice for many years with excellent 
u ; g 

Energy in 48 Hours. 


results. Cystex hastens the passage of 
over-acid irritants, thereby overcoming 
a frequent cause of burning, itching, 
getting up nights and frequent 
urination.” 
There are 9 million tiny, delicate tubes or filters in 
your Kidneys which must work every minute of the night 
and day cleaning out Acids, Poisons, and Wastes from 
your blood. If your Kidneys or Bladder do not function 
right, your body gradually becomes poisoned, you feel old 


Because it is a special prescription 
for poorly functioning Kidneys, Cystex 
works fast to tone and soothe sore 
membranes, and brings a new feeling of 
energy and vitality in 48 hours. 
and worn-out before your time, and may suffer from any Dr. T. A. Ellis _Dr C. 2. Rendelle, well-known Physi- 
of these energy-killing symptoms: Getting Up Nights, 3 cian and | Medical abgreeestigg ot bits 
Loss of Vigor, Leg Pains, Nervousness. Lumbago. Swollen Francisco, recently wrote: “Since the Kidneys purity = 
Joints, Rheumatic Pains, Dizziness, Dark Circles Under blood, the poisons collect in these organs and must 
‘Byes, Headaches, Frequent Colds, Burning, Smarting, promptly flushed from the system; otherwise, they re- 


Itching, and “Acidity. enter the blood stream and create a toxic condition. rg 
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But you need not suffer another day from poorly fune- si SrOREOHY colnmend $88 nme at sae 

tioning Kidneys or Bladder without the benefits of a Because of its world-wide success, in 

Doctor's special prescription called Cystex (pronounced even the most stubborn cases. the 

Siss-tex) Doctor’s prescription called Cystex is 


Dr. T. J. Rastelli, famous Doctor, offered to sufferers from poorly func- 
Surgeon, and Scientist of London, says: tioning Kidneys and Bladder under the 
“Cystex is one of the finest remedies fair-play guarantee to fix you up to 
I have ever known in my medical prae- your complete satisfaction or your 
tice, Any doctor will recommend it money_back on return of empty pack- 
for its definite benefits in the treatment age... Get Cystex from any druggist and 
of many functional Kidney and Bladder Be yang erg eee Teh nk nd 

A ” . 
disorders. It is safe and harmless.” _ stronger, and healthier you will feel by 

Cystex is not an experiment—it is using this special prescription. Cystex 
quick and sure in action and has been must fix you up and do the work to pr, ¢, 2. Rendelle 
tested and proved in millions of cases your entire satisfaction in 8 days, or esas 
throughout the world. Because it com- cost you nothing under the money-back guarantee. 
. bats and corrects many functional Beware of substitutes and remember that the Kidney§ are 
Or. T. J. Rasteltt Kidney disorders, Cystex has gained a endangered by drastic, irritating drugs or neglect. Cystex 

world-wide reputation as a successful is the only specially-prepared Doctor's prescription guar- 
treatment. Dr T. A Ellis, graduate of Toronto Univer- anteed for Kidney dysfunctions, Tell your druggist you 
sity. recently wrote: ‘‘Cystex's influence in. aiding the must have Cystex (pronounced Siss-tex). Look for it in 
treatment of sluggish Kidney and Bladder functions can- the black and red striped package. 
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Zio" = Aafan—" 
“2 apenas FOREMOST RAIL- 
ROAD FICTION WRITER se BORN 
‘AT NORWOOD, MO., JUNE 1 Bn oe (, 
AT AGE OF 4- HE TOOK HIS FIRST 
_ TRAIN RIDE TO ATTEND WEDDING OF 
FUTURE MOTHER-IN-LAW- 
AFTER WORKING AS A GANDY 
DANGER ON THE “KATY, AND TEACH- 
ING SCHOOL, HE GOT A JOB BRAKING 
FREIGHT ON THE MO.P. THROUGH 
EFFORTS OF HIS BROTHER, CONDUCTOR. 
BILL DELLINGER.. LATER HE AND BILL 
WENT INTO FRISCO TRAIN SERVICE. 
BIGGEST THRILL WAS RIDING ATOP 
A PASSENGER @OAGH ON THE FRISCO \ 
“CANNON BALL“ IN 1908 « ONCE IN 1920 A 
TRAIN GREW CONTAINEO 4 DELLINGERS: 
BILL, E.8& ANDO 2 OF BILL'S SONS» 


E.S. 


Beck ES. gure, DDELLINGER, 


NORMAL UNIV. IN 

£923, AND SERVED AS SUPT. OF PUBLI@ SCHOOLS AT 

SPRINGER, N.M. (/9 25-33), MEANWHILE WRITING 

FOR VARIOUS MAGAZINES. MOST OF HIS STORIES 

ARE NOVELETTES. 50 OF THEM HAVE APPEARED IN 

,/ “RAILROAD MANS "AND “RAILROAD STORIES,” BE - 

= '/ GINNING WITH “REDEMPTION FOR SLIM “COE. 1977), 

yy DELLINGER 15 MARRIED, HAS A DAUGHTER ROSEMARY” Gi 
AND A SON DALE, AND LIVES AT 1415 E. TIJERAS AVE. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N-M. HIS BEST 

KNOWN FICTION CHARACTERS ARE: 


DoNLE ve NS) From’ new MEKICO 


REDHOT 


Wigeosima< 


Next Month: “ Cupid” Childs, N. P. Conductor 
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The Stock Market Crash That Shook the World 
Hit Rud Randall, too, but in a Different Way 


- I was twilight. A soft south 
wind carried perfume of rose 
and lilac through the ram- 
bling stone house by the long 

ae track switch, From the 
porch swing facing the tracks of the 
-M. & M. Engineer Rud Randall and 
his wife watched the new switchlight 
with its red eye growing bigger and 
brighter. As dusk deepened a scarlet 
thread drawn from it to the porch floor 
glimmered at their feet. 
“T wish they had put that darned 

old thing somewhere else besides in 
front of my bedroom window,” the 
- woman said peevishly. 
_ “Why?” The big railroader 
_ chuckled as he asked it. . +. 

© Because it gives me the creeps, It 


looks like a bloody threatening finger 
pointed at us.” 

Randall grunted. He knew his wife. 
She had always lived under the threat’ 
of disaster, and had hated and feared. 
the railroad as the fisherman’s wife 
hates and fears the tempest. For fif- 
teen years, while desire and destiny 
had held him at his throttle, he had 
futilely sought to allay her fears and 
soothe her rebellious spirit. He 
grinned into the crimson eye, laid his 
big hand lovingly on her small one, 
and boomed : Soa 

“Rats! Quit chasin’ shadows.” 

“They’re not. shadows, my dear. 
They’re warnings which may at any~ 


moment become realities.” 


“Aw, bunk!” 
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The porch swing creaked. She left 
him to join the twins clipping com- 
mencement roses. He continued to 
stare at the long track switch, recently 
put in to handle lengthening trains, 
but he was thinking neither of it nor 
of the scarlet thread drawn from its 
target. 

Running now in passenger pool, he 
had brought up the Express this morn- 
ing. With the twins, Ronald and Net- 
tie, graduating from high school, he 
had planned for months on being home 
for their commencement tomorrow 
night. 

Consequently, on his way up, he had 
figured runs; and he knew that his 
turn, leaving Beulah Bend early to- 
night, would stand for the “ Texas 
Flyer” out of Darrel tomorrow night. 
lf the Flyer was on time, as it was 
thirty days out of thirty-one, he would 
be heme by 5.40 tomorrow. He could 
easily make it to the exercises without 
losing the day. That, of course, was 
- important; for with Ronald going to 
college this fall, he knew he would 
need every dollar he could scrape to- 
gether. 

And Ronald was going. There was 
no question about it. Coached by his 
mother, the son had come to abhor the 
railroad, to feel a sort of contempt for 
the men who ran its trains. Long ago 
he had declared: “ No railroading for 
me. I’m going to get an education, go 
into business, make money, and be 
somebody.” 

Randall had not appreciated that at- 
titude. He had always considered rail- 
roading more than just a job. Al- 
though he had kept his mouth shut and 
let Molly run the family, it now made 
him squirm in pain to hear this slim 
fingered son of his intimating that a 
young man had to “ go into business,” 
Se “make money ” to be “ somebody. % 


Still, he expected to foot the bill 
without complaining; and because that 
bill was going to be large, he had de- 
termined to work tonight and trust the 
timecard, the dispatcher, and a Pacific 
passenger engine to get him back into 
Beulah Bend tomorrow aE for com- 
mencement. 

Ordinarily, having decided, he- 
would promptly have forgotten the 
matter; but ever since he awoke at 
noon, he had kept saying to himself: 
“You'd better stay at home, you big 
ox! You wouldn’t take a chance on 
letting these kids of yours down in the 
biggest moment of their lives for the 
sake of twenty dollars!” 


Pe Flyer whistled for the mile 
and thundered up the valley. Win- 
dows rattled. Cinders rained on the 
reof and slid off into bowers of bloom- 
ing rose and lilac. 

Rud looked at his watch. It was 
7.10. While he looked three distinct 
thoughts registered -in his mind. 

“ She’s an hour and thirty minutes 
late tonight. It’s the first time she’s 
been late for a month. If she’s two 
hours and thirty minutes late tomor- 
row night, there'll be hell te pay.” 

He glanced down at his son. 
Through the gathering dusk, he could 
see two orbs of blue ice under a broad 
forehead, and a pair of thin lips tightly 
clamped together. Elyes and lips made 
him aware that Ronald had been read- 
ing his thoughts, had known what 
question he had been debating, and had 
not approved of his decision. 

The telephone rang. He knew it 
was the roundhouse calling him for 
the “ Jayhawker” at 9.05. The inner 
voice still reproached him: ‘“ Why 
didn’t you lay off this morning, like 
Joe Blanton did?” 

It was: too late now, though. To 


Rea 


a off on call would mean more 
brownies, and he had plenty for one 


year. 


He started ici to take the call. 
Three pairs of eyes were on him, but 
it was his son came to the step and 
called: “Wait a minute, Dad!” 

He stopped and looked down. Ron- 
ald’s face was hard. : 

“Well?” he said quietly. “ You're 
not going out tonight, I hope.” 

_ “Why not?” Rud tried to speak as 
- though he had not been asking him- 
self that question ever since noon. 

“Tf you go tonight you won't be 
home tomorrow in time for commence- 
ment.” 

“T don’t see why. 
Flyer out of Darrel.” 

“Something will happen. When- 
ever you depend on a darned old train 
to be on time, something always. hap- 
pens.” 

The engineer almost smiled. For 
fifteen years that had been one of 
Molly’s clinching arguments. 

“You know it,” Ronald was storm- 
ing. ‘‘ You know it, but you don’t give 
a hang. You'd be tickled to deatlr to 
be out of town so you wouldn’t have 
to listen to Net and me delivering our 
addresses. 
honor students?” 

The engineer’s bronzed face colored. 
For years he had known that this son 
of his had ignored the real fact that a 
railroaders must be intelligent, clear to 
think, quick to decide, courageous to 
act, and had come to believe that all of 
them were as a lot of serfs working 
for a slave driver. But to have the 
brat stand up and tell him! 

“What do you care for commence- 
ment! For education! For your 
children or their hopes and ambitions! 
You roughneck railroaders: never thinks 

of Any uis. but trains.” kgs 


Tl catch the 


“TORNADO. 


What do you care if we’re © 


g 


Randall’s wrath flamed. That kind 
of talk from a-son, even a nineteen- 
year old one, is not pleasing. Al- 
though he had not struck one of his’ 
children in years, the impulse was 
strong to show this smart boy who was 
head of the family. — 

But memory is a stabilizer. Memory 
flashed upon his brain a picture from 
his own past—forty years ago in 
Travis Hollow: a hillbilly father giv- 
ing his overgrown son one last “ genu- 
wine good lickin’ for sneakin’ away to 
work on a hell-damned railroad.” 

He had been right forty years ago. 
He knew it then, and he knew it now. 
If he had been right then, might not 
his own son be right now? Instead of 
striking, he talked. 

“Wait a minute, son,’ he said 
quietly. “I’m afraid we've kind of 
got our runnin’ orders mixed. Now, 
maybe your dad is a roughneck rail- 
roader. He never went to school be- 
cause these hills never had much 
school till the railroad roughnecks 
brought it in and paid the bill, But 
that’s no sign he’s not interested in 
your future or your commencement. 
He figures on bein’ home for it, and 
has never counted on anything else.” 

“You'd better be,” Mrs. Randall in- 
terrupted. 

“T will be, sweetheart. I'll either 
fetch that Flyer home on time tomor- 


“row night or I’ll rick a passenger hog 


and a string of varnished cars in some- 
body’s blackberry patch.” He laughed 
wholeheartedly, and tried to pass the 
matter off as a joke. 

But Ronald did not seem to see the 
joke. More was said, and before the 
argument ended, Randall had advised 
his son to “ read your rules again; and 
_remember this—books and clothes cost 
money fuss a Sei rail- = 


10 
he don’t make it layin’ off. He makes 


it wheelin’ an engine up and down the 
railroad.” 


T was Nettie who drove the engi- 


neer to work that night—Nettie, in 


the queenly one with the dark blue 
eyes and the hair of gold who, since 
she was sixteen, had had the youth of 
Beulah Bend at her feet. 

For ten years Nettie had been driv- 
ing him, first in the buggy and later in 
the fliver. Unlike her brother, she had 
not come to abhor the railroad nor to 
despise the men who run its trains. 
She regarded with a sort of god-like 
affection this big, blustering father of 
hers. She knew he had brought in the 
Brotherhoods, that each year he went 
away to represent his division at con- 
ventions, and that although he had no 
education, the railroad population of 
Beulah Bend looked to his cool judg- 
ment for advice and leadership, 

“Tf I was a man,” she declared, 
“T’d be a railroader, and it would be 
my ambition to be an engineer like my 
dad.” 

Not being a man, she could not be an 
engineer; but she had fallen in love 
with Yardmaster Grigsby’s Joe, who 
fired for her father in passenger pool, 
and who some day hoped to be an engi- 
neer like Rud Randall. 

But Mrs. Randall, bound to her hus- 
band by ties of love and companionshp, 
tortured ever by the fear that he might 
go out and not come back, was deter- 
mined at any cost to keep her son safe 
from the perils of the rail. She packed 


her husband’s grip that night as usual. 


Into it she put the comb, the soap and 
towels and handkerchiefs and clean 
overalls and jumper. When she had 


finished, she unpacked it and went to 
the closet. 
“I’m going to put in your good suit, 
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a clean shirt, and your good shoes,” 
she said, “so if you do get in late, you 
can come to the church house without 
looking like a tramp.” 

“ All right, sweetheart. 
,’ Rud replied. 

When the grip was packed he kissed 
his wife good-by, gave his son a hearty 
slap on the back, and said: ‘‘ Now you 
go right ahead on that valedictory of 
yours, and don’t you worry but what 
Pll be on the dot. T’'ll be there—or out 
under a streak of varnish pickin’ black- 
berries for the angels.” 

And with the crimson thread from 
the long track switch pointing at his 
feet, he swung gaily down from the 
porch step, set the grip in the rear 
seat, and swung up beside his daugh- 
ter, leaving his wife and his son star- 
ing after them. 

Nettie drove slowly into town. She 
was lost in thought. Randall watched 
her covertly. It was not until they 
were within sight of the brightly 
lighted passenger station that she 
spoke. 

“T’m sorry about. that dirty crack 
Renald made tonight, Dad,” she said 
softly. 

“ Now don’t you worry about that, 
girlie. Maybe he was right. Maybe 
I should have done like Jess Blanton 
did this morning and laid off when I 
registered in.” 

“No, he wasn’t right.” 

“Well, he thought he was, which 
made it right to him.” 

“T never thought of it that way,” 
she admitted as she stopped the car 
down by the water plug. Joe Grigsby 
came out of the crew room with her 
father’s tool kit and his own grip and 
scoop. Nettie watched him a while, 
then looked at her father. Her eyes 
were troubled, and there was a wrinkle’ 
in her forehead. 


Put ’em 


: ““I—don’t like what you said to- 

night about that blackberry - patch. 
That’s been ringing in my ears ever 
since you said it.” 

“Forget it. It was only a joke. 
Just something to say. We don’t take 
fool chances. There’s too many lives 
at stake.” 


“ Then if you get out late, you won't. 


‘run wild trying to get home in time?” 

“Certainly not. Not any wilder 
than the service demands. If I’m late, 
you'll understand ?” 

“T’ll understand that you denied 
yourself the privilege to work for us, 
for Ronnie and me.” 

Joe Grigsby came to sit in the car 
while they waited for the “ Jay- 
hawker.” It was several minutes late. 
A wise father who knew when three’s 
a crowd, Rud planted a kiss on his 
daughter’s cheek and sauntered off to 
talk war with a brother engineer and to 
speculate on how long Wilson would 
keep us out of the War. 


HEN the train rolled in he 
tested the air. The extra con- 
ductor in Blanton’s place brought a 
lone running order. A voice cried, 
“Booooaaaard!” Other voices echoed 
the warning, and blobs of gleaming 
metal rose and fell in the sign to go. 
Randall and Joe had a good trip 
down. ‘Their engine was a new Pa- 
cific type with an experimental Street 
stoker, and it burned slack coal. When 
the coal was wet, the old goose-necked 
conveyor pipes choked up like a boy 
eating cold sweet potato, but when it 
was dry they worked like a charm. It 
was dry that night. They made up 
twenty-six minutes out of Beulah Bend 
and pulled the “Jayhawker” into 
Darrel at 12.40. 


- For sixteen years, Randall had 


boasted that when he hit Ma Shipton’s kept thinking about Ronald and ‘etti 
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mattress at 1.00 A. M. he was good — 
for sixteen hours without a snore. 
That morning, however, he was awake 


with the dawn. Staring over the sultry 


room with its dilapidated furniture, he 
wondered what had aroused him, what 
sound, what thought, what recollec- 
tion. He looked at the black bag on 
the stool chair, remembered that his 
good suit was in it, and that he had a 
meet with two kids at a commencement 
exercise in Beulah Bend at eight 
o’clock sharp. 

He did not sleep again. He won- 
dered how the Flyer was coming, 


‘whether it had gotten out of Dallas on 


time, whether it would be laid out be- 
fore it reached his division.’ — 

At 7.30 he went to the yard office. 
There was no report on No. 8, but No. - 
4, the local passenger train, was on 
time. Unable to shake the feeling that 
something would go wrong with the. 
Flyer, he bantered Red Ellers, who 
stood for the local, to swap turns with 
him for this one trip in. 

Red said: “Go soak yourself. If 
you was so cockeyed anxious to be in 
Beulah, why didn’t you stay there last 
night and give an extra man a trip?” 

Randall waked up Joe and they 
talked about deadheading home on No. 
4, due out at 9.50. They agreed that 
unless they heard from their own run 
before No. 4 left, they would do so. 
At 9.30 they went to the office. No. 8 
had come on the third district, a hun- 
dred and thirty miles away, exactly on. 
time. 

“That’s O. K.,” Joe thought. 
“We'll make it in all right. No use 
deadheading home.” eee 

They shot a few games of pool and 
sat on the baggage truck. The sun 
had gone out behind 4, blanket eof 
cloud, and the air was sultry. Randa 


and kept hearing a youthful voice say- 
ing: “ What do you care for us? What 
do any of you roughneck railroaders 
care for anything?” 

Baggage truck diplomats discussed 
the War. A married fireman said: 
“Tf Uncle Sam gets into it, I’m going 
to enlist.” 

A curly headed boomer shot back: 
“Tf I had a dame with a tongue like 
yours has got, I wouldn’t wait for 
Uncle Sam to. get into it. I’d go to 
Canada and join.” 

The fireman gave him a dirty look, 
and told him where to head in at. “A 
lot of boys off this division will go. 
I know I will,” Grigsby resumed the 
subject. 

And the boomer flashed back: “ If 
a dame like that golden-haired queen 
you was chinnin’ last night at Beulah 
was coolin’ her wheels in my sidetrack, 
they’d have to lasso me an’ hogtie me 
to take me out of Arkansas. Boy, she 
sure was a peach!” 

The roundhouse caller came at 
12.10. : 

“Number Eight on time, Randall. 
Yuh gittin’ Number Fifteen-fifty-four, 
an’ she’s goin’ through.” 

The engineer left the baggage truck, 
cocked his eye at the lowering heavens, 
and listened to the roll of advancing 
thunder. 

“Tt’s goin’ to rain like pourin’ gaso- 
line out of holy slippers,” Joe proph- 
esied. 

“T hope they’ve got a tank of coal 
lined up for us in that chute,” Rud _re- 
plied. ; 

There might have been coal in the 
chute, but none of it went into the 
tank of the No. 1554. The seven tons 
already there was good stuff, but the 
five tons the*coal heaver poured in on 

top of it looked like mud off Kansas 
_ prairies. Rud and Joe crabbed and 
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stormed about it, but the heaver tartly 
told them he didn’t make the coal. 


“Or in Somebody’s Blackberry Patch—” 


T was raining when the Flyer 
stopped at the platform. It was 
pouring when, a few minutes later, 
Randall walked the twelve steel Pull- 
mans and the diner out of the yard ten 
minutes off schedule. Ten minutes did 
not count for much with Randall. 
Given a good engine and a head of 
steam, he knew what to do with them. 
He made them up in the first twenty 
miles and went into Ballard killing 
time. It was on the way from Ballard 
to Windigo that his troubles started. 

The stoker pulled slack out of the 
bottom of the tank and poured it into 
the firebox. The conveyor cups 
crawled up, over, down, under with an 
incessant metallic click. Jets of steam 
caught the fine dust they carried and 
sprinkled it evenly over the surface of 
the firebox. Rud watched the wet 
rails race around the Ozark curves to 
meet him. Joe Grigsby listened to the 
metallic click, waited breathlessly for 
the change which he knew was com- 
ing. 

It came on the heavy grade out of 
Ballard. The rounded heap in the 
front end ef the tank had sunk to a 
rounded wall. Rain swishing back 
from the roof of the rocking engine 
formed a puddle in the rounded well 
and wet coal spilled down toward the 
opening in the tank floor which led 
into the stoker. 

Water reached the conveyor pipes. 
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Fine dust worked into stiff mud. The ~ 


metallic click slowed and deadened. 
Joe went into the deck to watch the 
peepholes for the first sign of stop- 
page. The left one filled first, and 
black dust trickled out of it to fall into 
the deck. Joe said things, shut off his 
stoker engine, gouged out the stopped 
pipe with the iron rod. 

Randall looked around and shook 
his head dubiously. The fireman 
started his stoker and swung the door 
to toss in a few scoops of the wet 
stuff. He could not hold steam. 
Doors on some stoker engines are not 
good for hand firing. They are high 
and small; and the most expert fireman 
cannot properly distribute coal through 
them over the large grate area. 

For thirty miles the engine crew 
fought their battle. Randall babied the 
1554 along. Joe watched his peep- 
holes, gouging out the stoppage, open- 
ing his cleaner doors and dragging 
scoopfuls of mud into the floor. They 
lost twenty minutes from Ballard to 
Windigo. That was not serious. 
They could lose five times twenty min- 
utes and still get home by 7.30; and 
they both knew that when they burned 
out the batch of slack poured into their 
tank at Darrel, they would find good 
coal under it. 

Nor did they run all that five tons 
of slack through the firebox. When 
the stoker was working Joe was in the 
deck tossing scoopfuls of it into the 
right-of-way; and when the engine 
hogged down on the grade to fifteen 
miles an hour, Randall was_ beside 
him, trying to get rid of that slack and 
uncover the coal in the bottom of the 
tank. | 

At Windigo there was a caustic mes- 
sage asking Rud to explain his failure 
to make the schedule from Ballard to 

Windigo. 
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Randall expressed his opinion. of 
train dispatchers in general and this 


new one in particular. He wrote his 
answer: “Failed to make time Ballard 
to Windigo because engines won’t run 
up hill without steam; and fireman 
can’t make steam wth black mud.” 

He tied the message to a big nut, 
ready to toss off at Sarvice. 

From Windigo to Sarvice occurs the 
heaviest northbound grade. They hit 
the foot of it doing thirty-five, with 
the steam gage down to 180, The 
hand kept slipping back, and the speed 
fell off to nothing. Randall whistled 
out a flag. While Joe turned on the 
blower and worked the steam up to the 
limit, the engineer scooped a full ton 
of Kansas mud out of the gangway. 
They pulled away from that stop 
forty-five minutes late, and by then 
there was good coal going into the 
stoker, and enough of it in the tank to 
run them to Beulah. 

“We're all right now, boy!” Rud 
said slyly. “‘ We'll be home by six- 
thirty.” 

“Or in somebody’s blackberry 
patch!” Joe snorted. 


| eee whistled in the flagman. He 
stormed up the hill. When he 
roared into Sarvice he had the high- 
wheeled passenger engine stepping 
along at a fifty-mile clip, with the in- 
cessant downpour streaming from his 
window. 

But other trains were on the line 
that day. A freight had left Beulah 
Bend in the forenoon with a big en- 
gine and too many tons. That’s the 
combination that ruined the railroads 
and left the hole’ for the busses and 
trucks to crawl through. 

Draft rigging was not built to stand 
the heavy strain. Men accustomed to 
handling thirty-car trains did not learn — 


to handle sixty over night. Some of 
them didn’t try to learn too fast, either, 
Railroad boys have never loved big 
engines. Those on the M. & M. were 
no exception. 

They knew that for every big 
_ Mikado coming on their job, five good 

Brotherhood men would walk off of it. 
They did not shed tears when their big 
hogs ripped out drawhbars and tied up 
passenger trains. They often yawned, 
reckoned “ the so-and-so’s would learn 
not to try to put all the cars in the 
world on one train,” calmly chained up 
their bad order car, and took it to a 
sidetrack. 

When the Flyer roared into Sarvice 
at 4.30 the order board was out. Ran- 
dall was not surprised. If a passenger 
engineer loses fifty minutes, the dis- 
patcher usually has him lose some 
more so that freights can keep moving. 

Rud whistled four blasts—whistled 
long and loud, because it was raining. 
The board did not clear. He shut off 
and drifted. The operator in yellow 
slicker came out with the hoop; and 
the fireman picked it up. It contained 
another “ make time” message, and a 
“19” order reading: 


No. 8, eng 1554, wait at Vance until 
5.20 PM for Exa 3006 South 


Randall gave Joe the order and mes- 
sage. He looked at his watch and 
reckoned they’d be in Vance by 5.10. 
He did not comment because he was 
used to getting “ make time ” messages 
when he was late, and he figured the 
freight would more than likely be in 
the clear when he got to Vance. He 
hooked the reverse up another notch, 
tugged at his throttle, wiped his glass 
with white waste so he would watch 
the track, and roared on across the 
- flats. 
; Extra ae was the ave ene with 


two and haul each bart over the top Se gets! 
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too many tons, It left oma at re 20. 


The crew expected to clear in ae a 


by 5.00. But it was raining. Track — 
was slick, coal was poor and wet, and 


the stoker didn’t handle it. They stuck —— 
on the grade three miles from town, 


and lost fifteen minutes raising steam. 

The engineer knew if he tried to 
start his train on that grade he would 
more than likely pull a drawbar. The 
surest way out was to double * into 
Vance. But, according to the Brother- 
hood contract, when a crew doubled a 
hill, the company paid them for ten 
extra miles. If he doubled into Vance, 
he would have to explain, because offi- 
cials would certainly accuse him of do- 
ing it to make the extra mileage. 

Therefore he did not double, but 
tried to start. The third time he took 
slack he went forward thirty feet and 
stopped with the air in emergency. 
With three long blasts of his whistle, 
he told the wet hills and the hind men 
what they already knew—his train had 
broken. 

A. brakeman started back hunting — 
the trouble. He was not whistling. — 
Six cars away he found a drawbar, 


ods, springs, bolts, nuts, washers, and 


oaken timbers filling the track between 
two cars of wheat. While he was try- 
ing to get the stuff cleared away, so he 
could chain up his car and drag it into 
town, the conductor came. 

He was an easy-going chap with all 
the sense of humor which keeps rail- 
road men out of the bughouse. A grin | 
on his rain-streaked face, he stared — 
down into the wreckage, squirted a 


mouthful of tobacco juice contemptu- 


ously over it, and drawled: 
“Yuh might as well get yuh a red 
un off the engine, kid, an’ go over to 


*To double a baie over a hil is to cut it in 


Vance an’ stop Eight, The hind man’s 
gone back to Benton to get Five. We 
only got three more out between here 
an’ the crummy.  Hoghead an’ me’ll 
chain ’em up an’ bring ’em in. An’ 
just take your time for it. We had 
plenty of it when we started.” 

Randall brought the Flyer into 
Vance at 5.08. Extra 3006 was not 
there. Forgetful that the new dis- 
patcher did not know he had good coal 
in the bottom of his tank, nor that he 
had scooped two tons of slack out into 
the right-of-way, Rud made nasty 
comments about a man who would 
raise hell with an engineer for not 
making time with a limited train, and 
then stab the same limited twelve min- 
utes in a blind siding waiting for a 
freight drag. 


HEN the twelve minutes were 

up Rud called in his flag and 
left town. He left plenty fast, because 
two hot messages, twelve minutes de- 
lay, and the recollection that he ought 
to be going home were prodding him. 
Near the mileboard he hit a torpedo 
and picked up a man with a red flag. 

“Well!” he bellowed, “I suppose 
you're goin’ to tell me yuh lunged one 
down on the hill.” 

“One!” The brakeman spoke sadly, 
“ Brother, we lunged four of ’em!” 

“Four! What yuh tryin’ to do? 
Break up the railroad?” 

“Nope. Just tryin’ to save time an’ 
money an’ haul tonnage.” 

Randall and Joe. studied their 
watches, They did not look at each 
other. The engineer recalled what his 
son had said last night about “ the 
darned old trains always being late.” 
He damned himself, the coal heaver, 
the dispatcher, the freight crew and 
the company, and he swore again that 
as soon as he could get enough money 
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to buy that other forty acres he was 
going to quit the railroad and go farmi- 
ing. 

For an hour and forty minutes he 
stared through dismal wooded silence 
and listened to the beat of rain on the 
roof. The crew of the extra brought 
four pieces of train up the hill. Each 
time the engine passed, Joe Grigsby 
shook his fist in mock rage and his 
brother fireman thumbed a_ grimy 
nose. 

Randall had pulled into Vance at 
5.08. He left at 7.02. It was sixty 
miles to Beulah Bend, but it was sixty 
miles of the fastest track in the 
Ozarks. He had often pulled No. 8 
over it in an hour flat. It had been 
done in fifty-two minutes, 

A spark of interest not entirely born 
of his desire to be in Beulah Bend was 
in his eyes. He was the kind of engi- 
neer who loved the fast runs. More 
than one new dispatcher who had sent 
him “make time’ messages in the 
early evening had spent the rest of the 
night sitting on the edge of a chair 
listening for a report and fearing it 
might not come. 

The way he whipped those thirteen 
cars out of siding made Joe Grigsby’s 
eyes kindle. The boiler was hot and 
full. Joe shouted across the cab: 

“Do yuh think we'll make it?” 

“Sure, we'll make it!” Randall 
called back. ‘ Didn’t I promise them 
kids of mine I’d be home by eight?” 

“Or out in somebody’s blackberry 
patch?” 

Randall laughed heartily. The 
freight crew who had delayed him 
locked the switch. No, 1554 poured 
dead cinders into a wet sky. When the 
pilot nose passed the fourth milepost 
the Flyer was doing a mile a minute 
and gaining more. : 
At seventy miles an hour he roared — 


broke. 


_down into Benton. He picked up an- 
other “make time” message. Vance 
was a blind siding, and he had been un- 
able to wire home. In Benton, he 
tossed off two telegrams, one to Ron- 
ald, one to Nettie. Their wording 
was identical. 


Delayed Stop Be Home or Dash by 
Eight Love Dad 


‘The “dash” was code for “in 
somebody’s blackberry patch.” Little 
did he dream that it would be read by 
an investigating committee and mis- 


interpreted! He knew his kids would 
understand. He chuckled when he 
wrote it. They did not chuckle when 


they read it at 7.25, in the Methodist 
parsonage where they were preparing 
for the processional. 
talked. Ronald’s eyes were hard and 
_ cold, and said plainly : “1 told you so.” 
_Nettie’s were soft and wide, and said: 
“What if he does not make it?” 

At 1.50 A. M, another big engine had 
left Darrel with too many tons. It had 
made a hundred miles in fifteen hours. 
At 7.00 p. M. the “ hog law ” was after 
the crew. The dispatcher sent them 
a message to set out their train at 
Clever, proceed light to Beulah Bend, 
and run ahead of No. 8 from Clever 
to Beulah Bend. 

The wise crew shoved their train 
into the passing track, set a few brakes 
on it, grabbed the caboose, and started 
home. It had been raining now for 
six hours, Ditches were full of muddy 
water, and rivers raced through drains 
and under culverts. 

Without tonnage, the big engine 
stepped along in fine style. Heavy 
drivers hammered new rails and 


_ caboose wheels beat rhythmic melody. 


Four miles from Clever their rhythm 
The right wheels struck four 
off beats with four successive jars 
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They read and 


which rattled the zinc wash basin and 
splashed water from the barrel. ae 

“What the hell was that?” the fink 
brakeman_asked. S| s 

“T don’t know,” thé conductor an-_ 
swered. | 

“Reckon it was a broken rail?” 

Three men looked at each other: 
Flawed steel was the guillotine of the 
iron road. Many an engineer found 
the flaw with a flying driver and told 
the angels about it. Nowadays, science 
has perfected the rail detector, which, 
creeping over the line, finds the flaw 
before the engineer does, The three 
listened to the rhythmic melody once 
more resumed. 

“Tf it had been a broken rail,” the 
conductor growled, “you an’ me 
wouldn’t be talkin’ about it.” 

“ Not unless our hog broke it,” 

“Tt didn’t. More’n likely a chunk 
of wood washed over the rail by the 
water.” 

But it —e a chunk ef wood. 


RS DALL made twenty-five miles 

from Vance to Garver in twenty- 
one minutes. He Knew he was run- 
ning fast, but he also knew he had run 
faster. 

In the Pullmans, passengers who 
had spent the early afternoon sneering 
at “ this slow train through Arkansas,” _ 
or boasting about fast ones on the Al-— 
ton, the Big Four, or the Pennsy, were 
now keeping discreet silence; and 
Negro porters assured previously dis- 
gruntled ones that “Dey sho does 
ramble dese jacks down through dese 
heah hills when * ey gits ’em a little be- 
hind time.” 

At 7.38, Randall looked at his watch — 
and whistled for Clever. He grinned — 
wisely. He had covered nineteen miles = 
in sixteen minutes. = 


g We re going” to make se re a 
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shouted across to Joe, his tallowpot. 

The fireman called back, ‘‘ We 
may!” 

It was growing dark. The headlight 
gleamed from rail and water. Randall 


had changed to his good clothes while 


he waited in Vance, and had put his 
overalls on over them. Even so, he 
knew he would have to hurry when he 
stopped in Beulah. He would have 
less than ten minutes to get out of his 
overalls, snatch off the bandanna, wash 

‘up and comb his hair, and run to the 
church. 

“Reckon I can do it, though,” he 
thought. 

He rehearsed every move he would 
make from the time he stopped at the 
station platform until he walked up the 
aisle. While he rehearsed, he kept his 
eyes glued to the shining rails. 

Like an endless ladder leading from 
time to eternity, the track wobbled and 
wove toward him. In the gleam of the 
brightening headlight, his sharp eye, 
trained by thirty years of running, 
picked out every bolted joint, regis- 
tered every irregularity. 

The tracks here were built through a 
flat valley, over six foot fills and 
stretches of trestle work set on piling. 
On both sides the tangled mat of brush 
and wild rose and wild blackberry 
briars came close to the right-of-way 
fence. Remembering his wisecrack 
last night about the blackberry patch, 
Rud chuckled softly. 

He roared across a long trestle and 
approached a short one. Light racing 
along the smooth steel broke in the 
middle of a rail beyond it, broke like 
the reflection in a cracked mirror. 

Randall forgot his jest. He knew 
what that break was. Twice on an en- 
gine he had seen it. Before he had 
been crawling. Now he was running 
seventy miles an hour, 
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He made two movements with light- 
ning swiftness. His foghorn voice 
bellowed: “Look out, Joe! We're 
goin’—” 

He did not say where they were go- 
ing, because one end of the rail went 
down; and the other, thrust up like the 
bayonet’s point, sent the pilot wheel 
heading for the tangle of wild black- 
berry briars with fruit growing crim- 
son among the thorns. 

It took time for a conductor to “ de- 
termine the extent of damage to track 
and equipment” when a train had hit 
a broken rail running a mile a minute. 
It took time for a flagman to walk four 
miles to the nearest telegraph office to 
report the accident. 

In Beulah Bend time was creeping. 

The new dispatcher in his office 
watched clock and train sheet. At the 
rate Randall had come from Benton, 
he should have been in Beulah by 7.52 
or 7:53- 

At 7.55 the new dispatcher began 
to squirm, and run a finger under his 
sweaty collar as if it choked him. At 
8.00 he was looking at the hook where 
three accusing ‘‘ make time” message 
carbons laughed at his discomfort. 
Unaware that there were other rea- 
sons, he was blaming those messages 
for the “ time” Randall had been mak- 
ing. At 8.02 he was on his feet, 
watching down the track for the head- 
light gleam which did not show. 

A minute after that the processional 
had formed in the parsonage, and the 
orchestra struck up its slow march. 
Although they had not mentioned it, 
Ronald and Nettie knew the Flyer 
should have been in Beulah and 
wasn’t. They trod uneasily up the 
aisle behind the principal and the 
minister. : 

From their stance in the center of 
the stage, they glanced over the sea of 
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‘When he didn’t, they said 
“he would spend the rest of his life in a 


faces. Two pairs of eyes found the 
reserved section, found the vacant 
chair between Mrs. Randall and Mr. 
Blanton. It was like a pit full of black 
shadow. One pair of eyes gleamed 
resentfully; the other glowed softly. 

It was 8.25 when Nettie arose to 
give her salutatory. She looked down 
at the vacant chair and out at the door, 
watching for a tall serge-clad figure 
which did not come. 

When she commenced to speak, the 
crowded hall was still. No raindrops 
whispered on the pavement. No ex- 
haust barked, nor bell clanged, nor 
whistle screamed its discordant note. 
Her tremulous voice alone trickled 
slowly, into the silence. 

She was half through when he cry 
of the roundhouse whistle came out of 
the night. Her voice broke. She 
choked, hushed, continued to the end. 
She continued but the audience had 
ceased to listen. Necks craned. 
Women whispered. Rip track men 
glided out in answer to the call to help 
man the wrecker. 

_For more than an hour there was 
commotion in the rear, suspense up 
front. Ronald had spent hours and 
days on his valedictory address; but 
now his “‘ Pride in Achievement ” was 
gone. His voice showed it. The eyes 
from which all resentment had faded 
and in which misery alone was written 
told too clearly. 

In the rear, men who had been out 
and had returned, looked at him and 
at each other and whispered: “ How 
does he know? Nobody’s told him!” 


He didn’t know—neither he nor~ 


Nettie nor Mrs. Randall—and not un- 
til the diplomas had been presented 
and the recessional had been played. 

When the wrecking crew pulled 
- Randall and his No. 1554 out of the 
blackberry patch, the doctors said he 


Sermo have Began — dad 


would die. 
wheel chair. 


berry briar to make an invalid out of 
a hill-billy. 

Because the train sheets showed he 
had used sixteen minutes in nineteen 


miles, and because a file had three 
“make time ” messages and a telegram 


reading: Be home or dash by eight, 


the investigation blamed the accident 
“excessive speed resulting in a_ 


on 
broken rail.” 

He stoutly averred the rail had been 
broken when he hit it, and that fifty 
miles an hour or seventy would have 
made little difference in results, 

The committee questioned the crew 
of the light engine. They did not say 
they fought they had run over some- 
thing, because the committee would 
have asked immediately: “ Why did 
you not stop to investigate?” 

They knew nothing. They told 
what they knew, kept out of trouble, 
and let Randall take the blame. 


Because he was Randall and because 


burned spots of six locked drivers of 
the No. 1554 and a hundred forty feet 
of rail scorched blue on top backed up 
his personal statement, Superintendent 
Mark Abraham assured him that if he 
didn’t claim damage under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability, his job would be 
waiting when he was able to return to 
work. Rud did not put in the claim, 


not though a lawyer assured him he — 


could collect a cool ten thousand, pro- 
vided the lawyer got half. Molly told 
him he was a fool, and brother engi- 
neers told him what kind of fool he 
was; but he held his seniority. 
Ronald was at first a penitent son. 


He laughed at them and — 
told them it took more than a black- 


He said remorsefully, “If I’d kept my 
mouth shut that night, maybe it never 


‘wouldn’t have been tearing up the rail- 


road trying to get home.” 

“Tt wasn’t my trying to get home, 
son,” his father assured him. “I was 
only making time required of the ser- 
vice. They’ve hung it on me for fast 
running, but that wreck was not due to 
speed. It was one of those things 
which go with railroading.” 


“To Make Money—to Be Somebody!” 


Rowe was less penitent after 
that. He blamed the “ old man” 
for getting hurt and knocking him out 
of a chance to go to collegey.scorned 
the railroad offer of a job firing, and 
went to work before the summer was 
over in the Swing River Bank. 

That bank job brought changes. It 
was hard for a youth working with 
money and securities not to come un- 
der their spell, especially if his natural 
bent is encouraged by a family like the 
Hepners. 

For years Adam Hepner had been 
the banker. He was a pair of fish 
eyes, a thin nose above a slit of mouth, 
a wrinkled piece of parchment on a 


~ crooked skeleton, and a htige hairless 


skull full of greed for gold and cun- 
ning ideas on how to get it. Mrs, Hep- 
ner imagined herself a social star—and 
she was, since money alone was 
enough to make her so. 

Their daughter, Luella, who had 
gone to school with Ronald in “ this 


hick town,” and had later gone east, 


was a composite of her father’s ugli- 


_ness and her mother’s beauty; of his 


greed and her ambition. She had long 
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“pe 


had her eye on Ronald. That’s why 
he had the chance to go into the bank. 

Mrs. Randall thought it was a good 
chance. “If he works for Adam Hep- 
ner and marries Luella, he’ll be a mil- 
lionaire before he’s forty,” she pre- 
dicted. 

Randall was not optimistic. While 
he was still convalescing, he warned 
her to think twice before she en- 
couraged such a course, : 

“When a young man makes money 
his god, and marries social ambitions,” 
he said, “he may find himself— 

“He might as well make money his 
god as to make it an old nasty railroad 
locomotive,” she retorted. 

Randall had nothing more to say. 
He laid off for the church wedding. 
Ronald and Luella moved into the 
residence uptown. He made money. 
Ten thousand out of one stock market 
deal, twelve thousand from another. 

“Didn't I tell you?” his mother 
crowed. “See how he’s going up! 
Think how much better off he’s going 
to be than these boys who’ve stayed on 
working for the railroad.” 

’ By “ these boys” she meant particu- 
larly her son-in-law, Joe Grigsby, who 
was still firing for Randall, and who 
was paying for his home and furniture 
on the installment plan. 

Randall let her talk. He knew that 
even while she was crowing, her heart 
was an aching void. THat boy had al- 
ways been close to her; yet from the 
day he married he drifted away. 
Proud, haughty and selfish, Luella 
never could “endure those common 
persons” who had come into her 
father’s bank to deposit their pay- 
checks, who had made it possible for 
her to wear finery and to move among 
the best people. She seldom called on. 
the Randalls and Ronald came hone. 
less frequently than ever. 
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In 1920, he went to work for the 
- brokerage firm of Hepner & Co. in St. 
Louis. After that, although Luella 
swept once each summer into Beulah 
Bend to visit the folks, show off her 
finery, exhibit her little Percy, and 
draw a big write-up in the social 
columns, Ronald was not home for 
more than eight years. It takes time 
to make money and be somebody. 


AN the end of a year, Randall re- 
turned to work in passenger 
pool. He was no longer the lithe giant 
who had hit that broken rail at Clever 
on the night of his son’s commence- 
ment. He was broken and gray now, 
and his stiff neck and kinked back and 
hobbling gait made him look ancient. 
Folk who watched him climb back 
into his cab that first night predicted 
he would not last—never stand a 
dozen trips, never make the time. But 
he did. He stayed on, wheeling those 
fast passenger trains over the iron as 
fearlessly and perfectly as the young- 
est man on the job. 
_ The Clever smash seemed to be the 
turn in the lane. After the war, traffic 
speeded up. Working hours shortened. 
Rud used his spare time to read and 
keep up with politics and progress. He 
was local chairman of his Brother- 
hood; and as such helped put through 
a pension plan on the M. & M. 
Without scrimping, he saved. He 
invested in government bonds—“ salt- 
ing it down” he declared—so that 
when he was sixty-five he could retire 
and have sufficient income with his 


of his days. 

Molly prayed every night for his 
coming—prayed for it, but expected 
no answer. - Although much of the 
_ hazard had gone out of railroading, 
though the wrecker remained in the 


- pension to keep him and Molly the rest. 


yards months on end, although other 


women had quit worrying about their : : zs 
men coming home feet first on a grain pe 


door, she never quit. 

That red gleam from the long track 
switch, pointing. its bloody finger 
through her bedroom window, and 
along her porch floor was to her a 
constant reminder that Death still rode 
the iron. 

She scoffed at the idea of his retir- 
ing, told him he would never retire un- _ 
til the Great Dispatcher fixed a meet- 
ing point with him and Death some 
night in a broken cab. But he stoutly 
declared otherwise. 

“Tm getting old,” he said. ‘‘ The 
jar of the cab sends the pains shooting 
through my joints. And somehow the 
track and the signals don’t come clear 
like they used to when I was younger. 
If it wasn’t for Joe helpin’ me look out 
for “em—” 

At sixty, five years seemed a long 
time to go riding up and down the 
iron, waitmg for the years to bring 
rest and a pension and a cozy nook 
with Molly in the house by the long 
track switch, but he reckoned he could 
stand it. 

It was in 1928, the year Rud ‘was 
sixty, that Ronald came back home. 
Ronald had made a pile of money. He 
was trying to make another. Why, 
heaven only knows, because he already 
owned a beautiful home, and garage 
with three cars, and had ample funds 
to finance Luella, star of the first mag- 
nitude, twinkling in the best social set 
in the mid-western metropolis. 


N fact, it was Luella and her set 
which brought Ronald back to” 
Beulah Bend. 


Purple Lake had been created by 


damming an Ozark Valley in the hills _ 
north of Darrel. All Luella’ s set were ee 
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taking lodges on exclusive Lakeside 
Beach for a summer colony. Luella 
insisted that they, too, must have a 
‘lodge at Lakeside, and Ronald went 
down to buy it. 

Although he had long since forgot- 
ten that his father’s birthday was in 
September, or even that the “old 
man” had a birthday, he decided to 
stop off on the way back and see the 
folks. He wrote his mother on Sep- 
tember 1oth, that he would be home on 
the “ High Brow” at 6.50 on the eve- 
ning of the 16th. : 

She was all excited. Because she 
had remembered Dad’s birthday, she 
thought he had and was coming for it. 
She rushed madly over to Nettie’s 
(Nettie was her main anchor now) 
with the glad tidings. Nettie was ex- 
cited, too. With a millionaire brother 
coming home for the first time in eight 
years, she had a right to be. 


“ Why Don’t You Ride 
the Engine up with 
Me, Son?’" 


WY 


Nas 
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They set their heads working. They 
determined to have a big time with the 
Grigsbys and the Blantons and other 
old-timers in for a birthday supper. 
They agreed not to tell Rud about it, 
to spring it as a surprise. Joe figured 
their turns, and three days before an- 
nounced that, barring a deadhead crew 
or a second section, things were going 
to work out exactly, for Randall 
would stand on the evening of the 16th 
for the “ High Brow,” the very train 
Ronald was to ride home. 

The evening before, however, some- 
one remembered that the sixteenth was 
Brotherhood night. Often Rud had a 
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lunch uptown on Brotherhood night 
-and didn’t come out until after the 
meeting. Since that would never do, 
Molly told him before he went out, 
told him Ronald was coming home for 
his birthday. 

He felt more than a glow of satis- 
faction. He thought it was little short 
of marvelous that this rich son of his 
_ should remember his birthday after 
all these years. 

“Maybe getting rich hasn’t hurt the 
boy so much after all,” he thought. 
He was still feeling a little soft about 
‘it the next evening when he went down 
to the station in Darrel. 

The “High Brow” pulled in ex- 
actly on time. 

Rud and Joe took over the engine 
when it stopped at the water plug. 
While passengers paraded up and 
down the brick walk, the twisted engi- 
neer oiled and groomed the shining 
Pacific, keeping one eye cocked for 
Ronald, because he had tipped a red- 
cap to tell his son who was running the 
engine. 


Air pumps chugged. Steam whined 


and oozed from pop and whistle. Rud 
kept looking for Ronald, but his son 
was not among the passengers. He 
went disappointedly on with his task. 
When he was halfway through, he felt 
a touch on the shoulder. He revolved 
slowly and looked up. Ever since he 
had been hurt, he had been compelled 
to turn slowly and to look up to instead 
of down on the rest of the world. 

Ronald in tweeds and cap was smil- 
ing down. The engineer set his oilcan 
on the side-rod and said, “‘ Well—well! 
I’d just about give you up!” 

“We had a flat,’ Ronald said 
sharply. 

“ A flat?” Rud looked puzzled. He 
had never heard of the “ High Brow ” 

g. flats. 


“ Yes, 
drove down to catch the train.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

Randall wiped his hands on white 


waste and they shook, shook a long — 


time. Conductor Blanton brought the 
orders, and they compared watches. 

Ronald said, 
getting back to the car if I’m going to 
ride this train north.” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry, the engi- 
neer assured. “I won’t pull out an’ 
leave you.” . = 

They both laughed and Jess Blanton 


” 


laughed with them. When they had 


read orders and compared watches, 
Randall looked at his son again, a quiz- 
zical light in the fading eyes. He was 
remembering that Ronald had come all 
the way from St. Louis because it was 
his birthday. 

“Why don’t you ride the engine up 
with me, son?” he queried almost wist- 
fully. ‘ You never did ride a cab with 
your old man like the rest of the boys 
around here.” 

Ronald did not say that the reason 
he had never ridden the cab was that 
he had never cared to do so, that.he 
had been taught to believe that engine 
cabs were dirty, smelly places where 
grinning Death stood at the rider’s el- 
bow. What he said was: “It would 
not be permitted, would it?” 

He looked quickly from his father 
to the uniformed conductor, and there 
was an anxious note in his voice. Ran- 
dall mistook the anxious note. He 
could not understand why a cab ride 


would not be a treat to any layman. - 


He chuckled wisely. 
“Tt’s not supposed to be done with- 


out a permit, my boy, but we’re not — 


hauling any brass hats today. | Are we, 
Jess?” 

He winked at Blanton. 
ductor ‘guesees. wicy wepey 


The con- 


“T guess I’d better be 


I was up at the lake and : — 


Sa 
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The young millionaire flashed two 
dark blue eyes toward the shining 
_ coaches. Then he looked down at his 
tweeds, already slightly soiled from 
the day on the lake. 

His father misread both signals 

“Joe’s got a suit of unionalls,”’ he 


boomed. ‘The porter will look after 
your baggage. Jess will see to that. 
Eh, Jess?” 


He slapped the conductor good-na- 
turedly on the back, and Blanton said 
he would, 


E IGHT years is a long time to re- 
member a face and figure. In 
eight years, Ronald had forgotten how 
his father had looked after the Clever 
wreck. He had been remembering a 
much younger man, much less stooped 
and gray. He felt a strange sympathy 
surging through him, Unable to think 
of another plausible excuse which 
would not hurt deeply, he accepted the 
invitation and climbed into the cab. 

If Molly had known, she would have 
been frantic. She would instantly have 
jumped to the conclusion that with her 
man and her boy and Nettie’s Joe all 
in one engine cab, Fate could never 
pass up the chance to ditch the “ High 
Brow.” But Molly did not know. 
Molly and Nettie were baking pies and 
cakes and roasting a turkey in the 
house by the long track switch. 

That cab ride was a thrill and a reve- 
lation to Ronald. He had always con- 
sidered railroad men a dumb lot who 
ran trains and engines because they had 
not brains enough to do anything else. 
Before he was out of the yards, that 
idea was knocked cold. 

Joe turned oil jets with gauntleted 
hand, sprinkled sand on _ burners, 
touched a valve here, and a gadget 
there. His father manipulated throt- 


tle, reverse, sand valve, brake valves. 


ok 


By the time they passed Darrel yard 


limit, thirty years of contempt had 
given place to a feeling of respect. 
Ronald was even thinking. 

Rud called him over to the post of 
honor on the cushioned seat. Speed 
came rapidly. The exhaust was a vol- 
ley and thena stream. Explosive light 
flashed through the firebox and played 
at his feet. Side-rods rose and fell 
with a steady hum. Soon they were 
doing a mile a minute. 

Ronald reflected that he had often 
done a mile a minute in his car; but a 
mile a minute in a small machine under 
one’s own finger tips is vastly different 
from the same speed on one of these 
thundering Pacific oil-burners, with a 
half million pounds of wheels and rods 
and bars and bolts 

He recalled things which had hap- 
pened around a railroad, those tales 
his father used to tell about wrecks and 
fast ones. Vengeance Hole, where the 
earth went from under pilot wheels 
and put an engine into a sinkhole; the 
mad race with a wrecker to the circus 
smash at Green River Bridge; the wild 
run through the flooded valley with 
medicine the time he and Nettie had 
typhoid. Then there was that Clever 
affair, twelve years ago. He had tried 
to forget that and the dirty crack he 
had made that night. 

They hit the first curve. The Pacific 


_Swayed gently, leaned far to the left. 


Ronald caught his breath and cleared 
his throat and clutched at the arm rest, 
wondering how this thing ever stayed 
right side up. 

His father touched his shoulder 
lightly. ‘‘ Now don’t you be a bit un- 
easy. There ain’t been a bad wreck on 


this road since I turned Eight over up 


by Clever twelve years ago,’ 


The white flash of a station mile 
post—a long blast from Soe whistle-— 


a dinky little Grae town with a a 


ful of station loafers racing toward 
them. 

Zn Nothing ever happens here any- 
- more,” Rud went on, “The danger’s 
all gone—-look out for that mail crane, 
son.’ 
ae, The warning hand on his shoulder 
. tightened. The young millionaire 
jerked his head back inside the cab. 
_ Two ugly spears on a heavy post with 
“a pouch suspended between them 
-swished by scant inches from his nose. 
_ He shuddered. Suppose a man forgot 
one of those things? 
_ “You want to keep an eye out for 
them babies today. They’re bad medi- 
cine. Now as I was saying, nothin’ 
ever happens on this pike anymore, 
We've got a rail detector that finds 
the broken ones. We've got block sig- 
nals that keep us from gettin’ together 
when we overlook our orders or forget 
to flag. We've pulled out all the weak 

_ drawbars and cooled all ‘the hot boxes 
so we can keep on time.” 


long blast from the horn whistle—an- 
other little Ozark station with its hand- 
ful of loafers, its mail crane, a Deca- 
pod and a mile of freight cars in the 
siding—all rushing through the glim- 
‘mering haze. 

“Not a particle of danger anywhere 


window runnin’ by this drag. Might 
he a reefer door open, or a loose board 
-stickin’ out. Not a particle of danger 
in the world. Railroad man’s life is 
just as safe as a farmer’s, an’ a lot 
safer than a pedestrian crossin’ a street 
with all these here automobiles honkin’ 
at him. No sir! Not a particle of 
danger in railroadin’ these days.” 
Shouting above the roar of exhaust 
and firebox, and the din of wt 


wood yard, and a tie pile, and a hand- 


Another flash of white—another 


—I wouldn’t keep my head out of the. . 


make my last trip five years from to- 
night.” ite fe sighed, either | 


ie they talked on. They passed g 
Ballard and Windigo and went up — 
through Sarvice, racing along the 
shores of Purple Lake, created to fur- 
nish electric power to the region. 

The engineer said they were certain- _ 
ly building things up around herenow. 
His son pointed out the lodge he had 
bought, “That white one trimmed in 
green with the garage, under the three — 
pines.” eae 
They discussed the new highway, = 
“just graded, not even graveled, but 
wait five years. Five years from now — 
it will be paved with asphalt and wide 
enough to carry four cars abreast.” — 

Through Vance they roared and 
down Benton Hill—eighty miles in a 
hundred minutes and came finally to the 
fifty-five mile stretch of valley leading 
up to Beulah Bend. 

“Too bad we’re not a few minutes 
off, son,” the engineer boomed. “ I’d 
like to show you some fast running 
over this stretch.” poe 

Ronald did not say he was running a 
fast enough. He said reproachfully: = 
“Do you try to make up time with 
these fast trains?” 

“We don’t try,” Randall chuckled. 
“We make it. When they’re off time, 
seventy or eighty miles an hour is our 
meat. Five years from now, ten may- 
be, there’s be regular trains doing a 
hundred or more on schedule.” : 

“There may be.” 

“ There will be. 
hour is no speed.” 


A hundred miles an 
Then, after a 


pause: “I reckon I won’t be railroad- _ 
in’, though.” » ae 
“No?” Ronald watched the stream 


of cars flowing along the highway, 

their lights glowing dully in the early — 

dusk. — 
“ Nope. 


If nothing happens, rit 
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- Mess or regret. “ My days railroadin’ 
- are about done. I’ve known it a long 
_ time. Been savin’ up my money and 
‘Saltin’ down so I’ll have a little interest 
comin’ in all along.” 

Ronald did not comment. He won- 
dered just once if the old man could 
be hinting for a handout. Then he 
knew better. 


F AR ahead car lights were crossing 
the track, fireflies crawling up 
and over. His father whistled again, 
long and loudly, kept the whistle going 
until they ran over the crossing. 
“Afraid of hitting somebody?” 
Ronald asked. 

“Never know when a fool will try, 
to beat me to it.” 

“That’s true.” ~ 

The son watched the car lights, and 
another light, a yellow one higher than 
the others. The engineer appeared to 
be watching it, too; but he started when 
Joe Grigsby shouted: 

“ Forty-five!” 

He started and called back his echo, 
“Forty-five!” ° 
' The yellow light came close, flashed 
by on the right, the golden ball of a 
block signal disc at caution. Randall 
sent the music of his silver horns ring- 
ing through the valley. 

Drivers swallowed another miie of 
steel. The engineer studied his watch; 
Ronald studied the pattern of lights. 

“How could you tell one of those 
car lights from an engine headlight?” 
he queried. 

“Oh, we’ve quit worryin’ about en- 
gine headlights. You see the block 
signals protect us. When there’s an- 
other train in the block they show red.” 
oh. 1 see.’ = 
Other car lights streamed on, and 
a crimson one stood above them like 
a beacon, Grigsby’s voice called: 


“Red board!” 
_ “Red board!” the engineer echoed. 

Ronald stayed on the seat. He was 
nervous. His father cut off the throt- 
tle, set the air brakes; Joe screwed 
down the oil feed, turned on blower 
and injector, came across the cab to 
watch the red light drift up close to 
their smoke stack. 

“Wonder what’s wrong?” he bel- 
lowed. 

“No tellin’. Dumb trainmaster pull- 
in’ a test, maybe; or maybe a block out 
of commission.” 

He whistled for a flag and waited. 
The board did not clear. 

“No test,” he concluded. 

~The porter came by with a white 
light and a red one and started walking 
up the track. Rud waited a few min- 
utes, called in his flag from the rear, 
and started following the porter at five 
miles an hour. ~ 

“T reckon we'll have some time to 
make up all right when we get by that 
next block,” he said with a chuckle. 
“Ever notice how luck usually plays 
into a man’s hand to give him what he 
thinks he wants?” 

Ronald had noticed that. He no- 
ticed also that they gained speed quick- 
ly—too quickly—when they had passed 
the green block and picked up the por- 
ter. When they went through the next 
town they were doing a mile in forty- 
five seconds, making up the time they 
had lost flagging that block. 

They roared on, shuttling between 
thickets of blackberry briars whose 
fruit had long since fallen, booming 
over trestles, thudding over fills, crash- 
ing through cuts. Sitting behind his 
son, Rud had his head thrust from the 
window, ever alert, watchful. 


He saw Ronald gripping the arm — 
rest; but he did not know the son was 
wondering if speed “ever makes the — 


es 


old man nervous.” The Clever mile 

post flicked by. Randall whistled, and 

when the horns quit vibrating, shouted : 

~“ [ll show you where I turned Num- 

ber Eight over up the other side of that 
long trestle.” 


short one, the highway department had 
put a grade crossing—not only a cross- 
ing, but a wig-wag with a bell and 
light in it. Running a mile in fifty 
seconds, Rud brought the “ High 
Brow” toward that crossing. His 
hand was on the whistle cord, and the 
four horns were blasting in the dusk. 
At the crossing a light went up and 
over ; and another light came on behind 
it. This light should have stopped, but 
did not. Ronald leaned back and 
sucked in his breath. The gleam tilted 
up. The engineer let go the whistle 
and grabbed the brake valve. The light 
leveled off and when the headlight 
fixed upon it, a white face showed in 
the window of a maroon sedan, The 
face of a child, a face full of horror. 
The young millionaire covered his 
hands because he could not look on 
death. His father ripped out on oath 
and jerked him off the seat into the 
deck. A scrap of metal as big as a 
cannonball hurtled through the. cab 
window, and dented the steel frame 
squarely back of the spot where his 
head had been; and a terrified scream 
and the rattle of shattered glass rang 
above the din and jar of the engine. - 


When the Bottom Fell Out 


_ MPHE “High Brow” was an hour 
ft date into eden At the house eee. 
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Between the long trestle and the - 


face as the iron ors 


tightened belts; victuals cooled off ; and 
a woman with hair of white gold kept 
going to the window to wonder what — 
on earth had happened. When at last 

the “ High Brow” whistled for Beulah — 

and blared over the switch, she gave a 

sigh of relief, quit fidgeting, and com- — 

menced to rave. i = 

“ Just like a darned old train. When — 
you want it to be on time, it’s always 
late. That thing hasn’t been five min- oe 
utes off in over a year, but because 
we're having a birthday dinner—” > 

Conductor Blanton’s wife agreed she 
was right. ne 

Randall, his son, and the fireman left : 
the engine at the water plug for an- 
other crew. Nettie was waiting for — 
them with the flivver. 

Ronald looked like a seasick maiden. — 
He kissed Nettie and croaked: “Sis, 
you're getting fat.” ; 

Joe said nothing. He kissed his 
wife, got under the wheel and drove ~ 
the party to the big stone house where _ 
lights burned in the windows, and 
guests waited for a cold supper. | ee 

When the company had gone, the | 
family sat on the east porch. Randall — 
was not talking. -He was wondering — 
how much longer fools would continue — 
to drive cars into speeding trains. 

Molly was not talking, either. She 
was shivering inside and wondering 
how in the world the Fates ever man- 
aged to pass up this chance to wire out 
the men folk of her family in a rail- 
road accident. an 

Ronald was silent too. He was = 
watching the scarlet threat drawn | 
from the long track switch pointing 
like a bloody finger at his very feet. — 
He recalled his father’s declaration: 
ig ‘There’ s no eae in ee 


ever “happens.” 


vn 


Ronald had expected to return home 
on an early morning train, because he 
felt that he could not let one day go by 
without adding more dollars to his 
million. Instead of going early, he re- 
mained a whole day with the folks. 
That was longer than he had been with 
them since he had married. 

Although he and his father had 
never been close, as father and son 
should be, there seemed now a new 
bond between them. Possibly it was 
that understanding which had come to 
the son with age and responsibility. It 
might have been that cab ride, and the 
utter weariness in the twisted figure 

after that crossing hit. Maybe it was 

rer the realization that his father’s life was 
Ai fading rapidly into the sundown years. 


HAT afternoon Ronald called his 
mother and Nettie aside and 
talked to them. Mrs. Randall’s eyes 
kindled anew with hope and enthusi- 
asm. 

“Tt would be noble of you, Ronnie,” 
she gushed. “It would be splendid. 
But I doubt—” ; 

“Put it up to him,” Nettie sug- 
gested, “ He can’t do more than turn 
it down.” 

She brought her father. His agita- 
tion of the preceding night was gone, 

and with it the utter weariness, and he 
was again his old joking self. During 
the one uncomfortable moment, he 
frowned upon his wife and children 
with mischief in the eyes whose cor- 
ners were marked with crows’ feet— 
crows’ feet caused by years of squint- 
ing into distance. 

“Well,” he demanded. ‘“ What’s 
‘this? A holdup or something of the 
sort?” 

; “No. No holdup, dad,” the son said 
quietly. “I’ve got a proposition I want 
to put up to you.” 
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“T’m listenin’.” 

Very briefly Ronald outlined his 
plan. The engineer was to give up his 
job on the road, and Ronald would 
provide for the family. 

“Now that’s nice of you, boy,” 
Randall said huskily. “It’s mighty 
fine of you, and I sure do appreciate 
it. But—” He hesitated, as if hunt- 
ing for an excuse. “ Why, I just 
couldn’t think of it. You know I’ve 
always made my own money. I'd 
never feel right livin’ off what some- 
body else gives me. Be too much like 
acceptin’ charity.” ag 

“Tt wouldn’t be charity, dad,” Net- ee 
tie urged. “ Think of it as the pay- a 
ment of a debt, the debt a son owes to aC 
his father.” 

The engineer shook his head. “TI 
couldn’t do it. It’s only five more years 
till my pension’s due. I’ll work that 
five years, an’ with what we’ve saved, 
we can live on in peace and comfort, 
your ma and me, knowin’ it’s all ours 
and we’ve worked for it.” . 

“T might have known you wouldn’t 
do it,” Molly said bitterly. “ You’re 
just too stubborn and bull-headed and 
too eternally glued to your old rail- 
road. You're afraid you might get 
lonesome if you had to stay home with 
me for a few nights instead of running 
up and down on a dirty engine.” 

There were other arguments. The 
engineer vetoed them. When it became 
plain that nothing would cause him 
to accept the gift, Ronald had another 
proposition. 

“Let me take that money you’ve got 
in bonds and invest it for you. It’s 
not earning you much where it is. I 
can double or treble it for you in a 
year.” 

“ How?” 

Ronald explained how his company 
handled many accounts for out of town 


“é es buying and selling in the 
stock market. 

“We make money for them, too. 
Plenty of money. We're on the inside, 
and with the six thousand you've got 

_ tucked away, you can be independent 
by nineteen-thirty. You can retire at 
sixty-two instead of sixty-five and have 
more income than your pension would 
ever give you.” 

Randall hemmed and hawed. He 
had never done much gambling. His 
poker playing had been for the fun of 
it rather than for the few dimes he 
raked in from the table. Might not 
the money get lost in the market? 

“ Not the least danger in the world, 
Dad. I’ve been in the game for eight 
years. I know my business. Do you 
think for a minute I’d be advising you 
to put it in if I wasn’t sure it. was per- 
fectly safe?” 

Randall didn’t think that. Whatever 
qualities this son of his might have, he 
was as honest as the day. The old engi- 
neer knew it. He also knew that al- 
though just at the moment he would be 

lost without a job, the time might 


pS. shortly come when his eyes or his rheu- — 


matism would crowd him out. There 
were days even now when he had to 
drive himself down to the = to 
take out his engine. 

He hemmed and hawed. Ronald 

assured. Nettie urged. Molly argued, 
Finally he agreed to the proposition, 
surrendered the six hard-earned gov- 
ernment bonds, instructed the son to 
handle the proceeds for him, and went 
on railroading. 

The report which came from the 
brokerage firm in January, 1929, was 
highly gratifying. Their dollars had 

attracted other dollars to them: Ron- 
ald wrote personally that results had 
_been beyond his expectations. 
usand had grown to eight, 
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The six 
_ He was the financial wizard. 


The April report was even mo 
gratifying. ‘The eight thousand ha 
grown to ten, and by the July report 
the ten thousand had become twelve. : 
Molly crowed and said, “ I told VOR = 


1? 


so! . 
It was after this July report that she ~ 
began urging at him to quit his job 
right now. ‘‘ Quit this year instead of 
next. There’s no use your going on 
working. Ronald has made your 
money earn more for youintenmonths = 
than you’ve earned working in ten 
years. Quit and get out of it.” 
Rud promised and put her off, said + 
he’d quit when cold weather came— 
afraid something might happen—feel- 
ing good now, anyhow—wait till No- 
vember, ae 
“ Yes, and when November comes, 
you'll have another excuse. I know 
you.. I’ve heen watching you for — 
thirty years, and every time it begins 
to look like you could quit and take it 
easy, you begin figuring some other ex- 
cuse to stay on.’ 


Bowe Bottom falling out of 
the world. Unearned fortunes 
crumbling. Glaring headlines telling — 
how paper values were going in the 
deluge of panic. The tornado had 
struck. © . 
In the very first days of it, before’ 
men caught an inkling of final conse- _ 
quences, Adam Hepner was annulled, | 
and the Swing River Bank went into 
the junk pile. Ronald and Luella came | 
home, and Ronald rushed back with 
little more than a word to his ne 
Luella did not go back. 
The old engineer and his wife wor- 
ried. The life savings were in the 
market. But where, and in what 
stocks, they had not the remotest idea. 
They had left everything to Ronak 


his genius which was to make them 
wealthy, Everything was in his hands. 
_. Everything was in his hands, but he 
_ did not write. A week passed, other 
weeks, and the only word they had was 
that which a frantic Luella grudgingly 

-gave—he was well. 

Mrs. Randall lost her appetite; her 
aie hands grew trembly. Rud urged her 
oi not to worry. 

“We'll be all right. 
— my job.” 
. But she refused to be comforted. 
Then on his birthday, an exact year 
after he and his son had ridden 
the cab together, Ronald came home. 
Sie Although he did not see his father, 
-.—-~-Rud saw him, driving down main 
ee street staring straight ahead like one 
- in a dream. 
Rud had the flivver parked in front 
of the roundhouse. He got into it and 
drove home. He did not tell Molly 
their son had come. She would know 
_ it soon enough, too soon. They sat in 

the old porch swing staring out across 
the wild sunflowers which covered the 
bottom, out where the switch stand 
stood like a sentinel of the rail. 

A long time after he had gone home 
to Lwella, Ronald came to them. 
They heard him stop, heard the car 
door close, and heard his faltering step 
in the driveway. 
= “ Ronnie!” Mrs. Randall whispered. 

Rud nodded. “ He’s come.” 

_ She stumbled to her feet and tottered 

out to meet him. Old Rud, his bent 
figure as straight as he could rear it, 
followed. Son met mother on the flag- 
stones. He kissed her, but there was 
no warmth, no life in his embrace. 

Solemnly he shook his father’s hand. 
The engineer asked no questions. He 
did not have to. The haggard face, the 
downcast eis the fringe of, gray at the 


I’ve still got 


ger. 


- did not see or did not understand the 


once been cynical told their own story. 

It was Molly who queried: “ How 
—how are you, Ronnie?” 

Ronald drooped like a chocolate 
baby in a hot window. He stared long 
across the familiar bottoms where at 
night the red light from the long track 
switch had pointed its threatening fin- — 
He licked his lips thrice before 
he croaked : 

“ Broke. Cleaned out! My money 
— Luella’s money — everything gone 
but Lake Haven Lodge and the. car, 
and they’re both mortgaged.” 

“But our money! Our money!” 
There was appeal in his mother’s voice, 
and there was Uespair and reproach. 

The engineer gripped Molly’s shoul- 
der. She turned and stared, but she 


warning shake of the head. 

Then Mrs. Randall wept copious 
tears of bitter disappointment, ” She 
sobbed out her grief: 

“All gone! All gone! 
poor old father—” 

If the son had only looked then at 
“poor old father,’ looked with eyes 
which saw, he might have been spared 
his keenest heartache, might even have 
averted the thing which happened in 
the murk of that storm-racked night. 

For instead of reproach and grief and 
disappointment, rejoicing was written 
on his wrinkled face, and the eyes 
which since July had been growing » 
ever dimmer, were now brightening. a 

He tried to tell them. 

“Now don’t you worry about it, 
Ronnie. Sweetheart, we'll be all right. 
We’ve still got the home. I’ve still got 
my job. I’ll go right on railroadin’. 
We'll go right on livin’.” 


And your 


ONALD returned to Luella. She 
was full of hysterics. The fact 


that her father had lost his silent 


80 


wrecked a bank in the first crash, the 
fact that older and more experienced 
men than her husband had lost many 
millions instead of one was no excuse. 

He started the argument by talking. 
That’s the way all arguments are 
started. He said how sorry he was for 
his old folks. She couldn’t see why he 
was so worked up over them. They 
had lost “only a paltry few thousand, 
while we lost a cool million.” He re- 
taliated, and she returned the favor. 
By that time she was going good. 

She whined and whimpered; she 
stormed and accused and upbraided. 
Why hadn’t he had sense enough to 
pull out before it was too late? What 
would their friends say? 

If Luella had taken a peek into the 
dark blue eyes when she asked that 
question, she might not have asked an- 
other, She might have dropped a word 
of sympathy, or laid on a nerveless arm 
the hand of understanding. She did 
not see. She kept raging. 

Ronald stalked out to the garage. 
He puttered about the mortgaged car. 
He started the motor and going 
around, looked behind at the exhaust 
pipe. Colorless gas was coming from 
it. : 

‘He looked at the pipe and at a piece 
of garden hose on a hook on the garage 
wall. He cut a piece off the hose, at- 
tached it to the pipe, wrapped about it 
a scrap of inner tube, brought the short 
hose back through the lowered window, 
and started the motor again. He 
watched dust particles dart up from the 
seat cushion. It worked! 

Coiling the short hose under the seat, 
he hung the long one back on its hook 
and went into the house to supper. 

The meal was gloomy. Mrs. Hepner 
— could never understand the dumbness 
of business men who lost fortunes and 
left their families penniless, Why 
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“himself. But it was too late now. In 


Ronald was going to lose Lake Haven 
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hadn’t he used his intelligence and sal-_ 
vaged a little—a quarter-million at 
least ? 

Ronald had wondered about that 


trying to save all, he had lost all. The 
only thing now left was life insurance. 
That would keep Luella and the baby 
for years, keep her until she could find 
another fool. It was foolish, of course, 
but that’s the kind of reasoning which 
ran through many a head in those days. 
Supper over, he wrote a note and 
tucked it into Lwuella’s purse where 
she could find it in the morning. Then 
he got into the car, backed out of the 
garage, and drove down the street. 
“Going off to sulk, I presume,” 
Luella said spitefully. 
“Or down to wheedle sympathy out 
of his mother,” added Mrs. Hepner. 
But Ronald was going neither to 
sulk nor to wheedle sympathy—at 
least, not any he ever expected to know 
about. 


It Takes a Storm to Clear the Sky 


O” Rud and Joe were standing 
that night for the “ Jayhawker,” 
due out at 8.30. Not wishing to leave 
Molly alone, the engineer went to ask 
Nettie to stay with her. Nettie and 
Joe drove over after supper. When the 
children were in bed, they all sat on the 
east porch watching the switch light 
brighten out of the fading day. 

Joe and Rud talked about the bass 
striking on the lake, and that little cove 
down behind Lakeside Beach where the 
big ones were. Rud started to say that. 


ed wie the rest of it. 
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They turned to talk about the storms 
_ which had been tearing up the country, 
how that wind yesterday had wrecked 
every telephone line from Benton south 
- for a hundred miles, how the water had 
cut that new road to the lake all to 
pieces. 

“Takes four hours to drive it now, 
and it’ll take a lot longer than that if 
it rains. It sure looks like it might 
- come a regular gully-washer tonight, 
_ the way that cloud’s rising out of the 
southwest.” 

“Yep, it sure does.” 

From roads they turned to talk 
about automobiles, how many miles 
they got out of a gallon, how much 
better the new models were than the 
_ older ones. Rud said he had intended 
to trade in this fall, but he reckoned 
now he would drive the old mill an- 
other year. That was as near as he 
ever came to mentioning their lost sav- 
ings. Molly never mentioned pais 
either. 

Joe called up the eocbeeiiss - ask 
when they were getting out. The 
roundhouse didn’t know, for the “ Jay- 
hawker ” had had engine failure on the 
first district and would be at least two 
hours late. They might as well go to 
bed and get some shuteye. 

They didn’t go to bed. About 7.30a 
car came down the highway. - They all 
heard it come and stop in front of the 
house. Knowing it was a big car, they 
thought it might be Ronald. Nettie 
went around the house to see, but when 
she came into the light, the driver 
stepped on the gas and went purring 
slowly southward toward Purple Lake. 

Nettie returned to the porch. They 
watched the lightning reflected against 
trees on the valley wall. The cloud 
rose, erased stars from the zenith, crept 
east toward the bluffs. At 9.40 the men 

alled fos 4 u LO; and N ettie drove 
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them to work as she had been doing for 
twenty years. 

Up at the Hepner place, mother and 
daughter spent the next hour consol- 
ing each other on the dirty deal they 
had drawn in life. 

Mose, the colored chauffeur, put the 
poodle to bed and started home. Mrs. 
Hepner instructed him to water the 
lawn before he left: Mose thought the 
lawn “ Gwine git all de watah it need 
fo’ mownin’, kase it’s sho’ gwine ter 
rain.” 

She told him to water it anyhow. 

Although Mose had not had a pay- 
day since “‘ Fo’ de bank wen’ bust ” he 
started for the hose. ; 

A long while afterward he came 
back to report. 

“Miz Hepnah, somebody done cut 
*bout ten foot off’n ’at hose, an’ dey 
ain’t ’nough to reach no place!” 

“Cut it off!” she exclaimed. 
dare say you did it yourself.” 

“No, Miz Hepnah. Hones’ I didn’. 
I spec’ Mistah Ronal’ done it. I found 
dis heah on dé g’rage flo.” 

He brought Ronald’s pearl-handled 
knife to Luella. She shrugged her 
shoulders, took the knife, and dis- 
missed the servant. 

Two hours after Ronald had gone 
Luella was wondering where he was. 
He seldom remained away from her 
for long at a time. Mrs. Hepner was 
saying that she thought the proper 
place for a man at a time like this was 
at home with his wife. 

Luella thought so, but she did not. 
say it. She was too uneasy. Much as 
she worshipped wealth and power, her 
husband was the big god of her trinity, 


pe oe 


-and her wrangling with him was by no 


means due to lack of love. 

When he had been gone two and a 
half hours, she called his mother, in 
tending to order him home imme- 


a Te 


with “those persons” all night. She 
with her father and Joe. 

‘““T want to speak to Ronald, please!” 
Luella’s voice was tart. 

“Ronald is not here,” 
answered coldly. 

“ Hasn’t he been there this evening?” 

“Not since four o’clock.” 

Luella hung up. She toyed with the 
pearl-handled knife. She wondered if 
it were connected with his absence. 
She took it upstairs, opened her 
dresser drawer, changed her mind and 
opened her purse. 

In the purse was a scrap of paper 
which had not been there when Ronald 
had given her their last hundred dollar 
bill four hours ago. Casually she 
opened it and read it. 


Mrs. Randall 


My Darling Luella: — 
My will and policies are in my black 
brief case. Send a hearse to the garage 
- at Lake Haven when you find this. 
Kiss little Perey, and tell Mother I 
have gone where I will bring no 
further suffering to those I love. 
Good-bye! 


Luella screamed but did not faint. 
Her mother came up the stairs. Luella 
wrung her hands and cried: “ What 
will I do? What will I do!” 
Although the invisible fence had 
_- kept the hardware merchant next door 
off the Hepner estate, the merchant, 
hearing’her scream and other screams, 
ran to investigate. He thought the best 
thing to do was to “Go tell Old Rud 
Randall. It’s his son, ain’t it?” 
He ran out his car, and Luella fell 
into the seat. 


] ETTIE had come home because it 
looked like rain. She and her 
citier: were preparing for bed. She 
caught 
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- diately. Nou use his staying down there 


called. Nettie had gone to the station 


Luella stumbling — the tl 


front door and aa fen 
showed them the note and sobbed. 

Mrs. Randall cried pitifully. Nettie — 
didn’t sob. She had a head which did — 
not go to pieces when it got a shock. 
She used it. ie 

Her first guess was that Ronald had 
cut the garden hose to carry gas from 
his exhaust pipe into the sedan. Her 
suggestion was to call a constable in 
Purple Lake. Then she remembered — 
that telephone wires were all down into 
that country. 

Her second impulse was to telegraph 
some station down the line and have a 
car go to Purple Lake. She could not 
do that, because Benton was the last 
open station with an automobile road 
out of it; and he would have been 
through Benton long ago. 

She acted on the third impulse. She 
called the dispatcher, told him she 
wanted her father at once. But she 
was too late. Her father had already 
walked the “ Jaywalker” by the office, =. a 
heading for Darrel. See: 

Nettie ran to the porch. A head- B 
light was glowing and an exhaust was — 
rapping the night as her father 
whipped the oil burner, getting up 
speed for a record run. 

She knew unauthorized persons had 
no right flagging trains, but she had 
to flag this one. Leaping to the yard, 
she raced to the fence, tearing half her 
clothes on barbed wire, and stumbled — 
onto the track waving her apron. 

Unaware that she was not yet 
visible, she wondered if her father’s — 
failing sight would see her. She saw ae 
the light on the long track switch, It > 
was showing green along the rails, and 
red to the sides. She knew the traim- 
men flagged with red ones. She 
jumped on the switch stand_ 
snatched any = lamp, fell ba: — 


era 


_tear-stained note. 
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= easiness what lunatic was mon- 
keying with that switch, her father was 


_ alert, ready to stop. He answered her 


signal. Then he recognized her, 
stopped the engine, came running back, 
Joe at his heels. : 
By this time, Luella and Mrs. Ran- 
dall were there. Luella gave Rud the 
His face was hard 
and he muttered a’ damn!” or two. 
Although Luella had never before 


‘touched or spoken to him as if he were 


anything other than the dust beneath 


her feet, she threw herself upon him, 


imploring him to “ Do something! Oh, 
do something!” 
Randall did not tell her what ie was 


going to do, nor Mrs. Randall either.’ 


He told Nettie to get them back into 
the house and keep them there, and 


- that he’d wire from Windigo. He told 


conductor Blanton to ‘have a doctor 
ready at Purple Lake if there was one 
on the train._ 

To Joe he said: “ We had orders to 
make time when we left the depot. 
We're goin’ to make up a hell of a lot 


_of it between here and Purple Lake.” 


NSE steered her mother and 


| Luella back to the house. For 
the first time since that night thirteen 
years ago when her father had put the 


- “ Texas Flyer ” in the blackberry patch 


racing home to her commencement she 


“was uneasy. She did not know why. 
‘It might have been that she heard what 
her father told Joe, or it might have 


been the gleam in his eye, or only that 
strain which comes in times of stress. 


-_-Until the storm struck, she remained 
with the mourning two on the east 
porch, staring fearfully into the bloody 


eye of the long track switch. Light- 
ning seared and scorched the heavens. 
prayed and Pegi prayed—sitting 


more ominous. 


another cloud, 


Yes, Luella nan too. She didn't : 
pray for wealth and position, either. — 
She prayed for the man she’ loved, — 
prayed that the twisted father whom 
she had despised might ride the iron in 
safety and that he might not be too — 
late. 

Lightning grew ever fiercer, thunder 
Rain raced down from 
the highway to form a lake in the front 
yard, Then the rain and thunder 


ceased, and black darkness hung in the _ 


sky. . They went to the door, where 
they stood huddled ee looking 
out. i 

One unseen fears set. denen on fire 
with a dull glow, and in the glow they 
saw clouds—clouds: which were thick — 
and black, churned into a froth and 


spray, and another dense cloud under- 


neath, all green like the face of the 
wind-lashed sea. Behind it was still. 
spiraled down in a 
funnel. One second only they saw it. 
Then the torch went out, and the fun- — 


-nel-shaped cloud went by to the west. 


Midnight. Nettie thought the “ Jay-- 
hawker ” should be in Purple Lake. A 
half hour later it should be in Windigo. 
But even at 12.45 there was still no — 
message. ee 

Nettie went to the telephone to call 
the dispatcher. Years ago he had told 
Mrs. Randall to let him alone because 
she was then the dispatcher’s pest. He 
had never told Nettie, because Nettie 
was not expecting calamity. Nothing ~ 
was on the line to keep him busy— 
nothing except the “ Jayhawker ” with 
Randall at its throttle. ; 

_ Nettie asked about his one train. She _ 
heard him clear his throat and tap on 

the table with a pencil. She thought 
he was not going to answer. 

“ The last report was from Kelton,” 

he finally spoke. “ Kelton ee them: 


* <: at eigen 
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_ “It’s thirteen miles from Kelton to 
Windigo—” 
“That’s right.” 


“They should have been through 


there by—” 

“At least twelve-five, we figured.” 

He was evidently unaware that her 
father had business at Purple Lake, be- 
tween Sarvice and Windigo. She did 
not tell him. She ‘said musingly: 
“ And they’re not there yet?” 

“Windigo has not reported them,” 
he evaded. : 

Nettie could hear him breathing into 
the mouthpiece, and his breathing 
sounded quick and hard. Even though 
they stopped at Purple Lake, they 
should have been in Windigo thirty 
minutes ago. 

' The dispatcher cleared his throat 
and spoke again. ; 

“I wouldn’t be nervous over them, 
Mrs, Grigsby. They might have al- 
ready come into Windigo. We don’t 


know, because something happened . 


down there about twelve-five, and the 
wires went dead. Wind blew a tree 
over the wires, we figure. Don’t be 
alarmed, 

“When I know something definite, 
T’ll call you back.” 


HE wind died down. Four stars 

twinkled where the cloud had been. 
The red sliver from the long track 
switch sneaked under the shade and fell 
on the hearthstone. Three women 
watched it in agonized suspense. 

“Tf they only get to him in time,” 
Luella moaned, “ I’ll be willing to move 
into a log cabin and live the rest of our 
days.” 

Although they did not know it, at 
that moment a message was coming 
into Beulah Bend from Windigo by 
_ way of Kansas City, telling the dis- 

_patcher that No. 9 was not showing at 
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12.54, that a tornado had swept across 
the hills near Purple Lake and that the 
“ Jayhawker” was timed exactly to 
strike it. 

Because that message was not defi- 
nite the dispatcher did not call Nettie 
Grigsby. He did call the roundhouse 
and order the wrecker, 

When the call sounded in the hush 
of the storm wake, the three women 
took their eyes off the scarlet thread on 
the hearth and listened, listened to the 
four long blasts which called the crew 
together, 

Nettie looked dumbly at her mother 
and at Luella. She started to the tele- 
phone, but did not touch it. 

“T knew it!” Mrs. Randall sobbed. | 
“T’ve always known it—known for 
thirty years that sooner or later—” 

And Luella wept, too—wept because 
Ronald’s mother wept, although Luella 

‘did not know why. 

Nettie went to the children’s bed, 
stooped, kissed them, left a wet spot 
on the cheek of each. Thirty minutes 
later, the wrecker went out. She heard 
it go, and wondered why the dispatcher 
had not called. He had promised. 
Then she straightened, tensed. A tele- 
phone bell was ringing. 

Clutching her tight throat, she took 
down the receiver and croaked: 

“Mrs. Grigsby speaking.” 


T sixty-one, Engineer Randall’s 
body was twisted and withered, 

but his mind was as keen as it had been 
at thirty. Even while he strode toward 
the engine, he was realizing as never 
before that this son of his had missed 
the gleam, and that he himself was par- 
tially to blame. Wrapped up in his 
work, “interested in trains, engines 
and schedules,” as Ronald had phrased 
it thirteen years ago, he had neglected 
the important duty of helping his son — 


f 
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to reali that hecpinssid is not meas- 


ured in dollars and cents and in the 
-. opinions of others, but in terms of 


achievement in work which satisfies the 


ae eee 
Instead of directing, he had left to. 
chance and to unbridled feeling and. 


~morbid fear the training of his son; 


_. and he knew that if he should be late, 


not only would good years be wasted, 
but a shadow would fall along his own 
mottled trail, In that hundred swift 
strides, he thought of Molly, too. He 
knew that when Molly had digested the 
contents of that note and had become 


fully aware of the unspoken accusa-. 


tion, she would think herself respon- 
, sible, and that misery would be the lot 
” of her last years. 


Spurred by these fealizations; he 


‘determined this situation would ‘not 


_ whip him. He would make it to Purple 


Lake ahead of Ronald; he would use 


reason, persuasion, and force, if neces- 
sary. 
Time was short. 
had passed the house at 7.30. Joe had 
said the drive required four hours. 
Four hours from 7.30 would be 11.30. 


The automobile 


He looked at his watch. It was not 
quite 11.08. He could not possibly run 
the “ Jayhawker” seventy miles in 
twenty-two minutes! 

Whether Ronald would drive rapidly 


or slowly he did not khow; but from 


_ the rate at which he left Beulah Bend, 


~ Rud thought he was m no particular 


rush to get it over with. He reasoned 
that he might safely count on an hour, 
_ because after Ronald had got into his 
- garage, he would have to connect the 
hose, and before that he might even go 
into the lodge. 

He figured every factor, reasoned 


= “that he must think not only of Ronald, 


olly, and himself, but also of a hun- 
assengers who had —— 


“their lives to his judgment. 


feed, and cut down the injector. 


~ He could 
not afford to take foolish risks. The _ 
best he could do to Purple Lake would — 
be one hour flat. . 

_ Joe was in the cab ahead of him, Joe — 
had whistled in the flagman, had re- 
leased the brakes, had adjusted his oil 
Be- 
tween the two was no word, but there 
was perfect accord and perfect under- 


_ standing. This boy, now his daughter’s 
husband, he had taught not only to fire 
“an engine, but to weigh and measure 


life. If only‘he could thus have taken 
his own son into the cab—but that was - 
past.. 

_ Seventy-five miles had once been. 


speeding. With these new engines, 


eighty was not fast. Tonight eighty 
was a snail’s pace, but he did not ex- 


ceed it. Without a stop he roared fifty- 


five miles down. the valley to Benton. 
Everything was running perfectly. 
Order boards and signal blocks were 
green. Other trains were not on the 
line. No trains.. No delay. Only a 
storm, sat Oras 
Out of the west it came, shafts and 


bursts of lightning riding ahead, clouds ~ 


billowing like death smoke in the star-— 
less sky. They topped the grade arid 
cut across the hills toward Sarvice and 

Purple Lake. 

It was 11.42 when thai came out 
through the deep cut. .They could see — 
for miles into the west and south. — 
Clouds were burning; clouds whipped 


and lashed into spray and foam; and 


another cloud, all green like the sea, 
was underneath; and behind the green 
cloud was still another, shaped like a 
funnel. 


All night Randall had been watching ss 


those clouds. He flashed uneasy eyes — 
over the new one. He called. to se 
“ Tt looks like a twister.” 

_ Joe shook his head, 


“Looks like the one that blew away 
Kelton sixteen years ago.” Rud re- 
membered that. It had blown a freight 
train all over a section of woodland. 

He kept an uneasy eye on it. At 
11.49 he flashed through Kelton. The 
seething cloud mass was lowering; and 
bursts of rain were coming like the 
shelling which precedes the attack. 

Three miles from Purple Lake he 
was within sight of the highway. He 
had hoped there might be cars or a car 
stalled in the mud. But there was no 
car, no light, only the unbroken wall 
of night with the cone of his headlight 
following the earth and the flash and 
flare of lightning in the heavens. 


‘One mile—and fifty seconds, The 


sky was still burning, the roar of the 
storm god’s batteries rocking the earth. 

Another mile—another fifty seconds. 
The sky was black, and so was the 


earth. The rainhad ceased. The wind 
had fallen off to a dead calm. Some- 
where out there ahead, a mile, two 
miles, five miles, he did not know, 
tornado’s cavalry had mounted for its 
mad charge. 


ALF a mile—half a minute. The 
green switch light of Purple 

Lake was shining like an emerald in a 
wall of ebony. He closed his throttle, 
touched his brake valve, and called Joe. 
“T’m going in, boy,” he said quietly. 
“You stay with the engine. You take 
it on in if—” 
Joe understood. The roar of mad 
speed had settled to the slowing clank . 
of drivers, the squeak of springs, the 
knock of brasses. That roar had gone, 
but another had replaced it—a roar 


which was shattering the oppressive 
silence left when the thunder bombard- 
ment no more sounded, a roar which 
would amalgamate life and death into 
eternity. : 
Joe knew the roar was there. If Rud 


‘knew it, he did not heed. Peering to 


the left, he had seen the glimmer of a 
lone square of light. He knew it was 
in the window of Lake Haven garage. 

He went down to the step where he 
could drop off when they passed the 


station platform, His foot groped for 


~ 


Head Down, the Old En- 
gineer Fought His Way 
Through the Storm 


the iron. His voice bellowed above the 
roar of the storm: 
“ He’s there, Joe. We're too late!” 
He stumbled from the step. Jess 


. Blanton and the doctor came out of .a 


Pullman, came out and went back. The 
roar of the storm had become loud, 
loud like the roar of a plunging river. 
The lightning which had rested was 
again in action. It played on raging 
billows, and on a cloud shaped like a 
funnel. 

In consternation the conductor and 
the doctor went back, but the engineer 
did not go back. Stooping low, head 
down, charging through the wind 
which lifted him and set-him down, he 
fought his way through the storm, — 
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The garage door was closed. He 
turned the knob. It yielded. The car 
was there, its motor humming. Heed- 


less of the whirling wind, he flung the . 


garage door open and left 
it. Wind whipped out, suck- 
ing tin cans and old papers. 

The old hogger rushed 
over to the automobile, 
jerked open the door, Hold- 
ing his breath, he caught 
the slumped figure, dragged 
it from the rear seat, and 
stooped low over it while the storm 
raged by. 


Bos next day, in the room at Ma 
Shipton’s, the engineer and his son 
sat on the edge of the bed. They read 
the news item headed: 


ENGINEER SAVES 
PASSENGERS 


HUNDRED 


Below it told how Randall raced 
south on a record-breaking run with the 
crack flyer of the M. & M., saw the 
tornado sweeping in across the tracks 
ahead, and realizing it would strike 
close at hand, had the presence of mind 
to stop his train and avert a catas- 
trophe. Then followed a brief and in- 


& 


road career. 


Yoru Gamble 


WHEN YOU BUY THE scschecowse 


teresting account of Rud Randall's rail- 
Father and son read it 
together. : 

They looked at each other and 
chuckled. After that they 
talked about Life, and how 
Fate deals out the cards 
and man plays them. 
Ronald thought sometimes 
the deal was pretty raw, 
and his father thought 
there would be no fun play- 
ing the game if the deal 
was perfect. At length they returned to 
a subject they had previously thrashed 
out. “ 
“ Say, Dad—” Ronald hesitated, then 
went on: “I feel like an awful heel, 
trying to invest—” 

The father cut him short. 

“ Now you quit worryin’ about that 
little dab of money of yuh ma’s and 
mine. You couldn’t help it, and it 
never amounted’ to much, anyhow, 
and—” he laughed softly and stared 
out across the yards—‘“ don’t ever tell 
yuh ma, but I been wonderin’ ever 
since it began to pile up what the hell 
sort of an excuse I’d ever give her so 
I could go on runnin’ an engine.” 

In the dark blue eyes of the son was 
the brightness of a new understanding. 


CG 


Games of chance may be all right in their place—but why 
tisk your money when you buy razor blades! Probak Jr. is 
roduced by the world’s largest manufacturer of razor 
lades. Here is known quality—a double-edge blade 
“stands up” for shave after shave—sells at 4 for 10¢! 
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The World’s Fastest Steam Train 


ig tah that new high-speed passenger equipment has been put in service all over the 
world, and light-weight engines and equipment are stimulating schedules even on 
railroads which don’t have ’em, and running time of famous trains is being cut right 
and left, let’s see which train is the world’s fastest. Is it the “400,” er the “Zephyr,” 
or the “ Hiawatha,” or the “City of Portland,” or the much-bragged about “ Chelten- 
ham Flyer’? Ladies and gentlemen, it is none of these. The world’s fastest steam 
train—and also the fastest train of any kind for its mileage—is an unheralded, 
unsung, old-fashioned coal-destroyer which every day makes a trip between Chicago 
and Detroit via the Pennsylvania and the Wabash. 

She is the “Detroit Arrow,” eastbound No. 4 and westbound No. 7, running 
between Chicago and Fort Wayne, Ind., on P. R. R. tracks, and the rest of. the distance 
over the Wabash. Both ways she makes the 140.9 miles between Englewood (7.1 miles 
from Chicago) and Fort Wayne in 120 minutes, averaging 70.5 m.p.h., including two 
or three stops, and both ways she also covers the 122.4 miles between Gary and Fort 
Wayne in 101 minutes, averaging 72.7 m.p.h.—faster than the “Cheltenham Flyer” 
for nearly twice the distance of the British train’s run. 

But that isn’t all. No. 4 has a flag stop at Plymouth, Ind. Between Plymouth and 
Fort Wayne, 64.2 miles, she is scheduled to run in 51 minutes, at an average of 75.5 
m.p.h. If you don’t believe it, pick up a timetable of either road and see for yourself. 
She is thus the first steam train in the world with a start-to-step run of more than 75 
m.p.h. She is hauled by a P. R. R. standard Pacific type, Class K-4s, which has been 
pulling Pennsy trains for more than twenty years,—Donald M, Steffee. 
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This Old Four-Wheel Saddle-back Switcher Was Built for the I. C. 


in 1871 by the Grant Loco- 


motive Works of Paterson, N. J. 


Old Gals of the I. C. 


By CARLTON J. CORLISS 


Public Relations Official, 1.C. System; Author of “ Trails to Rails” 


HEN the iron horse turned 
his name in for a number, 
railroading was shorn of 
some of its old-time 
glamour. Consider, for in- 
stance, the added touch of 
romance that would cling to the story of the 
immortal Casey Jones if that brave engi- 
neer had ridden at the throttle of old 
“ Bolivar” instead of No. 638. And how 
much more thrilling would be the tale of 
that dashing soldier of fortune, Lee Christ- 
mas,* if he had streaked through the Louis- 
iana night at the controls of “ Black 
Prince” instead of some engine that could 
be identified only by a number! 


* The life story of Lee Christmas appeared in 
our May, 1934, issue; of Casey Jones in our 
December, 1932, issue, 


If these famous Illinois Central engineers 
had come upon the scene a generation 
earlier than they did, it is not unlikely 
that they would have had a turn at these 
very engines, because old “ Bolivar ”’ was 
then in its prime and running between 
Jackson, Tenn., and Canton, Miss., where 
Casey Jones drove his engines many years 
later; and “ Black Prince’ was one of the 
busiest and fleetest engines on the division 
south of Canton where Lee Christmas be- 
gan his railway career. 

The names of many early locomotives are 
preserved in the time-yellowed: records of 
the Illinois Central System. On the old 
New Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern— 
now the main line of the Illinois Central - 
System between Canton and New Orleans 
—most of the locomotives bore geographical 
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names. For instance, the first engine built 
for this railroad in 1852 by Matthias W. 
Baldwin, of Philadelphia, was the ‘“ Man- 
chac,” named for Pass Manchac, a pic- 
turesque hayou-like stream leading from 
Lake Maurepas into Lake Pontchartrain. 
Other wood-burners on this road before the 
Civil War were the ‘“ New Orleans,” the 
“Louisiana,” the “ Mississippi,” the 
“ Osyka,” the “ Jackson,” the ‘‘ Canton,” 
the “Alabama,” the ‘“‘ Georgia,” the 
“ Florida,” and the “ Virginia.” 

Names of local significance were given to 
other pioneer engines on the New Orleans 
road. For instance, there was the “ Creole,” 
named fer the French inhabitants of Louis- 
jana; the “Crescent,” named for New 
Orleans, the Crescent City; the ‘“ Mag- 
nolia,” for Mississippi, the Magnolia State; 
the “ Pelican,” for Louisiana, the Pelican 
State; and the ‘‘ James Robb,” for the first 
president of the railroad. 

The “Southerner ” and “ Orangeburg ”’ 
were built in the shops of the South Caro- 
lina Railroad and purchased second-hand 
by the New Orleans road; and the “ Dart,” 
built by the Tredegar Locomotive Works, 
of Richmond, Va., was also a second-hand 
* acquisition. The “ Dart ” was the smallest 
engine ever operated on the New Orleans 
road. It was equipped with only one set 
of drivers and weighed but ten tons, where- 
as most of the other pre-war locomotives 
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mentioned above, as well as the ‘“‘ Eclipse” 
and the ‘“‘ Champion ” of that road, had two 
sets.of drivers and weighed from fifteen to 
twenty-two tons each, 

Many of the pre-war locomotives on the 
old Mississippi Central Railroad, now the 
Illinois Central between Canton and Grand 
Junction, Tenn., proudly bore the names of 
rich planters and other prominent Missis- 
sippians largely through whose efforts, in- 
fluence and financial aid the railroad was 
built. Thus there were engines named 
after James Brown, A. S, Brown, Judge 
Brown, D. B. Malloy, M. M. ‘Pegues, E. 
Taylor, Joseph R,. Davis, Hugh Torrence, 
William Booth, C. M, Vaiden, E. F. Potts, 
G. F. Neill, Joseph Collins, Jacob Thomp- 
son, P, R, Leigh, Austin Miller, and A. M. 
Clayton, 

Other Mississippi Central engines bore 
the names of prominent officers. of the road 
including Judge H. W. Walter, the moving 
spirit behind the enterprise, who turned the 
first spade of earth and drove the last spike 
in the construction of the road; Walter 
Goodman, the first president of the road; 
General Absalom M. West, a later presi- 
dent under whose direction the road was 
restored to serviceability after the war; A. 
J. McConnico, secretary; W. F. Mason, 
chief mechanical officer, and General Rufus 
Polk Neely, promoter and president of the 
Tennessee extension of the road, 


No. 1 of the Illinois Central, the First tron Horse Ever Seen in Many Illinois Towns. 


She 


Was Built in 1853 


Photo. from Joseph Lavelle Collection _ 


Another Four-Wheel Switcher of the Old I. C. This One Was Constructed by Rogers of Pater- 


son, N. J., in 1857, Had 13 X 22-Inch Cylinders and Weighed 40,000 Lbs., 


HREE locomotives that helped to make 
railway history in Mississippi in the 
early days were the “ Mississippi,”’ alias the 
-“ Bumblebee,” the “‘ Commercial ” and the 
“ Escape. ”» 2 


The * Mississippi”. (nearly twenty years 


older than an engine of the same name on 
the New Orleahs:Canton road) was the first 
locomotive ever to turn a wheel in Missis- 
sippi. It was built in 1834 and was running 
a few miles out of Natchez on the old Mis- 
sissippi Railroad about 1837. The railroad 
was partly destroyed by the Natchez tor- 
nado of 1840, and some years later the 
“Mississippi ” was purchased by the Grand 


Gulf and Port Gibson Railroad south of: 


Vicksburg. During the Siege of Vicksburg 
it was captured by Federal forces: and em- 
ployed in transporting troops and supplies. 

After the war the “ Mississippi”? was 
shipped up to Vicksburg by water and 


operated on what was called the crookedest. 


railroad in the world, a 7-mile line extend- 
ing from Vicksburg southward to Warren- 
ton. One day the engineer forgot to close 
the throttle and the “ Mississippi ” ran off 
the end of the track and toppled over into 
a mud bank at Warrenton, where it re- 
mained half submerged for several -years. 
In the 1880’s it was rescued and taken.to 
‘Brookhaven, Miss., where it was rechris- 
tened the “ Bumblebee,” and operated for 
several years-in gravel pit service. ce 
In the spring of 1893 the engine, re- 


i. 


Without Tender. 


named the “ Mississippi,’ made its last 
and longest run under its own power, from 
Brookhaven, Miss., to Chicago, where it 
was exhibited at the world’s Columbian 
Exposition, It was later exhibited at the 
old Field Museum in Chicago, at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis, and at both the 
1933 and 1934 Century of Progress Ex- 
positions in Chicago. It has since been 
presented by the Illinois Central System to 
the Museum of Science and Industry, Chi- 
cago. 

The “Escape” was one of the pioneer 
locomotives on the West Feliciana Railroad 
between St. Francisville, La., and Wood- 
ville, Miss. During the Civil War brass 
and other metals were difficult to obtain in 
the South, and the “ Escape ” was disman- 


'tled and converted to scrap by the Con- 


federate forces. 

Many of the locomotives operated on 
the early lines of the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem north of the Ohio River also bore 
names instead of numbers. The first engine 
to run westward from Dubuque, Ia., for 
instance, was the “ Dubuque,” which made - 


‘its maiden trip as far west as Dyersville 


in May, 1857. Next in age on this road 
was the “ Delaware,” and this was followed 
by the “Sioux City.” A few years later 
the motive power of the Dubuque-Sioux 
City road also included the ‘“ Waterloo,” 


the “ Cedar Falls,” and the “ Manchester,” 


all named for towns mus the. route. 
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Some old-timers living in Iowa still re- 
call the Dubuque & Sioux City “ Vixen,” 
built in 1861 by William Mason, which, ac- 
cording to H. W. Kemble, of Auburn, 
N. Y., “ was one of the locomotive oddities 
of that time . , She hauled work and 
gravel trains and was such a curiosity, ow- 
ing to her peculiar construction, that she 
attracted unusual attention, but she ap- 
peared to be efficient with the few cars 
hauled at that time.” 

The “M. K, Jesup” was another well- 
known engine on the Iowa lines in the early 
days. It was named for Morris K. Jesup, 
president of the Dubuque & Sioux City and 
financial backer of Robert E, Peary’s early 
arctic expeditions, 


T least six locomotives on the original 

I, C. in Illinois prior to the Civil 

War were designated by names. They were 

the “ Cairo,” the “ Union,” the “ Rogers,” 

~ the “ Roxy,” the “‘ Betsy ” and the ‘“ Mary 
Ann.” 

The last two were not the only locomo- 
tives on the Illinois Central lines that bore 
names of women in the early days. For 
instance, there was the “ Fannie McCul- 
lough,” a familiar sight on the old Gray- 
ville & Mattoon Railroad, now. the Evans- 
ville branch of the Illinois Central, in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. This ornate little engine 
was named for a very beautiful young lady, 
the daughter of John McCullough of Olney, 
Ill., and proudly carried her name in pol- 
ished brass name-plates on both sides of 
the cab. 

Still another engine with a feminine name 
was the eccentric ‘‘ Mother Holmes,” about 
which many amusing yarns are told. Vari- 
ously called a “‘ watch charm,” a “ dinky,” 
a “ teakettle,” a “ windjammer ”’ and a few 
names that would not look well in print, 
the ‘“ Mother Holmes ”—said to have been 
named for a boarding house keeper dear 
to the hearts of the railway men—began her 
somewhat checkered career in the late 
1870’s on the old Indiana & Illinois South- 
ern Railroad between Effingham, IIl., and 
Switz City, Ind., now a part of the Illinois 
Central line to Indianapolis, 


as the “ Yellow Dog.” 
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Old-timers who had~a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the “‘ Mother Holmes ” will 
tell you that she could never be depended 
upon, and the members of the crew that 
started out with her never knew when they 
would see their families again. Sometimes 
she would make the heavy grades between 
Palestine and Switz City with trains of six 
or seven cars; at other times she would not 
budge in her tracks with so much as a 
caboose, and fence rails, old stumps and 
other fuel would have to be fed to her for 
hours in efforts to get her steam up. She 
balked at the slightest provocation and 
sometimes refused to run for days at a 
time, 

Companions of the “ Mother Holmes ” 
on this line were the “‘ D. W. Odell,” named 
for Judge David W. Odell of Oblong, Ill.; 
the “ Wolfe,” named for Joseph W. Wolfe, 
president of the railroad; and, last but not 
least in popular interest, an ornery non- 
descript contraption which railway em- 
ployees. christened the “ Rackaramus.” Old 
“Rackaramus” was a little four-wheeled 
dinky that “carried its drinking water on 
its back,” and rated in performance even 
below the “ Mother Holmes.” It was off 
the track about as much as it was on, and 
for years its track-jumping habit is said 
to have entertained the natives living along 
the route. 

One of the last locomotives on what is 
now the Illinois Central to be known by 
name instead of by number was the old 
“Yellow Dog.” In the late 1890’s some 
lumbermen built a 20-mile logging road be- 
tween Moorhead and Ruleville, Miss., and 
named it the Yazoo Delta Railway. 

They bought a pudgy little second-hand 
locomotive and gave it a coat of bright 
yellow paint. The huge initials Y. D. on 
the side of the tank led a local wag to nick- 
name it the “‘ Yellow Dog.” The nickname 
caught the popular fancy and in time it 
also came to be applied to the railroad and 
its Tutwiler extension. Although the Yazoo 
Delta Railway was acquired by the Illinois 
Central thirty-five years ago, it is still wide- 
ly known in the Mississippi Delta country 


Giants of the Pennsy 


By PAUL T. WARNER 


Former Editor of “ Baldwin Locomotives ” 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which carries more passen- 
gers and hauls more freight 


#5) than any railroad in North 


‘or -South America, also 
__ Owhs more locomotives than 
any road on the two continents. 
Yet its vast army of iron horses— 
at present if numbers around 
5,000—has been so well standard- 
ized through years of experiment 
that it is divided’ into fewer ac- 
tual classes than the motive 
power of many lines with a tenth 
as many locomotives as the Pennsy has. 
The process of experimenting with dif- 
ferent types and kinds has been as interest- 
ing as it has been fruitful. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting experiments of all has 
been that one with articulated and Mallet* 
engines of which the P. R. R. has had a 
total of 13. Here is a list of them: 


Class HH-1s, 2-8-8-2 type, No. 3396, 
built by American Loco. Co. in 1911. 

Class CC-1s, 0-8-8-0 type, No. 3397, 
built by Baldwin in 1912. 

Class HC-1s, 2-8-8-0 type, No. 3700, 
built at the company’s Juniata shops, 
Altoona, Pa., in 1919. 

Class CC-2s, 0-8-8-0 type, Nos. 7250, 
7332, 7335, 7649, 7693, 8158, 8183, 9357, 
9358, 9359, built by Baldwin in 1919. 


* Editor’s Note: All Mallets are articulated (i.e., 
jointed, or with two sets of drivers and cylinders), 
but not all articulated engines are Mallets. Every 
true Mallet is “compound”; steam exhausted 
from its rear (high pressure) cylinders is used over 
again in its front (low pressure) cylinders before 
going out the stack. On the other hand, some 
articulated engines ave single-expansion. — 
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Engines 3396 and 3397 were expérimen- 
tal, and were intended for pushing service 
on the Allegheny Mountain grades. At the 
time it was built No. 3396 was noteworthy 
for having four single-expansion cylinders. 


‘The boiler had a radial-stay firebox, and 


carried a pressure of 160 pounds. 
The locomotive was stoker-fired. 
The firebox had a combustion ~ 
chamber, and the tubes were ex- 
ceptionally long (24° 87%"). — 
Engine 3397 was a compound, 
and was designed in accordance 
with Pennsylvania standards, 
with a Belpaire boiler carrying a steam pres- 
sure of 205 pounds, and with machinery 
and running gear details interchangeable, 
where possible, with corresponding parts of 


Consolidation type engines of the H6 and 


H8 classes. 
stoker-fired. 

These two locomotives were carefully 
checked in pusher service, and while they 
showed high capacity, they were expensive 
to maintain and were frequently out of ser- 
vice on account of needed repairs. Engine 
3396 finally disappeared from the locomo- 
tive register in 1929, and engine 3397 in 
1931. 

Engine 3700, Class HC-1s, was designed 
in the light of six years’ experience with 
the two earlier locomotives. It was a unit 
of extraordinary capacity, and was unique 
in many of its details. ‘The four cylin- 
ders had the same ditensions, -work- 
ing single-expansion with 205 pounds steam 


This locomotive was also 


pressure. Based on experience with heavy 


freight locomotives of Class-I-28 Decapod 


Se Siar 
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‘Three 


of the P.R 


R 


s Four Articulated Classes. 


(Top) No. 


3700, Huge 2- 


8-8-0 Type. 


(Center) No. 3397, 0-8-8-0 Type. 


One of the Ten Engines Still in Use 


(Bottom) No. 7250, 


(2-10-0) type, which had been designed 
about three years before, engine 3700 was 
arranged with a 50 per cent cut-off in full 
_ gear, in order to economize in steam con- 
sumption when developing high power at 
slow speed. 

Each of the cylinders was provided 
with a separate exhaust nozzle, and there 
were four separate stacks grouped in a 
single casting of large diameter but shaped 
externally like a conventional smoke stack. 

No. 3700’s boiler was of extraordinary 
capacity; its maximum outside diameter 
was 110 inches (about the same as the N. 
P.’s 2-8-8-4 types), and it had compara- 
tively short tubes and.a combustion cham- 
ber nearly 12 feet Jong. In order to pro- 
vide for expansion and contraction, a 
“crimp” or corrugation 514 inches wide 
was placed between the firebox and com- 
bustion chamber. Following Pennsylvania 
standards, the Belpaire system of staying 
was used. A Duplex stoker was applied. 
As the combined length of the firebox and 
combustion chamber was 25 feet 9 inches, 
while the tubes were only 19 feet long, spe- 
cial appliances were necessary to show the 
depth of water over the front end of the 
combustion chamber crown when working 


formula as those given on page 80 of the April, 


Tasty... smooth and 
always fresh... 
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out presented many novel and ingenious 


features. 2 

‘The P. R. R. intended to use engine 
3700 in road service, and actually did try 
it, but at the time of its construction the 
drawbar pull was too great for trains not 
equipped with the strongest type of coup- 
ler. 
in pushing service on the Allegheny Moun- 
tain grades, 
years and the experience acquired in its 
operation was valuable; but like engines 


3396 and 3397, it was difficult and expen- 
- sive to maintain and spent too much time 


in the repair shop... It was finally dropped 
from the locomotive register in 1928. 


The ten locomotives of Class CC-2s were | 


built for heavy pushing and hump-yard 
service on the lines west of Pittsburgh, and 
represented conventional practice. They 
are still in existence, and have proved satis- 
factory in the service for which they were 
designed. At present they are all assigned 
to the Columbus, Ohio, district. They are 


_ specially fitted for slow-speed, heavy work, 


and have compound cylinders and driving 
wheels of small diameter. The boilers are 
of the radial-stay type, and are stoker- 
fired. 


on heavy grades. Thus the design through- | Here are the principal dimensions ef 
; ‘these four classes: 
‘ Total = 
Driver Steam Grate Heating Weight (Lbs. Bs Tractive 
Class Cylinders Diameter Pressure Area Surface On-Drivers Tot Force 
s.) (Sq. It.) —: superheater) hs.) 
HH-is 7”"x28" 56” 160 96.3 7435 487,50 482,500 99,144 
I CC-1s 257&39"x30" 56” 205 738.0 5909 408,700 408,700 $2,716 
HC-1is 8036"x82" 62”. 205 112.0 « 8872 553,000 686,500 147,640 
CC-2s 26” &40"x28” e} Se 225 96.0 6392 458,150 458,150 99,79 


The weights of Class HC-1s are estimated The tractive forces were calculated from the ‘same 
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Accordingly the locomotive was placed. 


It did good work for several - 
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Goldenrod and 
Me Visit the 
Athol Branch 
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ENGINE PICTURE KID .- 


CCORDING to the figures, 

next to being in bed, a 2 

railroad train is the safest ve sae 

wild place in the world. But it ~ f 

ain’t the most comfortable, 

especially riding the brake beams, like I 

done all the way from the Pacific Coast 

to New England on account of a fellow 

named Bob Briggs, who lives in a 
place called Athol, Mass. 

Briggsy ain’t no real dyed-in-the- 
fleece engine picture fien’ like I am. 
His particular aberration takes the 
form of collecting Farley’s Follies, 
which is stamps and has no connection 
with dames. In fact, there ain’t no re- 
lation between the two, and guys which ““« see article by Chas, Corwin in Oct., ’34, issue 

at : 


S 
= 
= 
/ 


go for one do not as a rule care for 
the other and vice versa. 

Bob also saves unusual cachets,* en- 
velopes commemorating inaugurations 
of new railroad runs, last trips on old 
pikes and so forth. He is a very busy 
man keeping track of all these things, 
besides being Secretary of the Central 
New England Pre-cancel Club. 


; eit gs 
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“Still he writes me a setter: saying that 
he saw in Rariroap Stories where me 


~~ and Goldenrod are booming around the 
country like young folks had ought to 


do, instead of being home guards on a 


three and a half mile line like the 


Happy Valley up in Saskatchewan, 
even if it is owned and run by Hard- 
shell Higgins, who besides being a man 
with a very hair-trigger temper, is also 
Goldenrod’s father and an ex-boomer 
hoghead himself. 


“Why don’t you. and that all- burn. 


haired girl friend of yours come down 
to Athol, Mass?” Briggs says in his 
letter. “I believe I could land you 


both a job on the Rabbit Branch of the 


‘Boston & Albany railroad.” 


“ Why don’t we?” I says to Golden- 


rod. 

A faraway look creeps into her big, 
blue eyes. “Gee,” she says. “I 
haven't had Thanksgiving dinner with 


Granny Higgins since I was knee high 
to a trailer truck and Dad was engine 


driving on the B. & M.” 

But first let me explain all about 
this here Rabbit Branch. It has been 
abandoned for several months now, 
after sixty years of faithful railroad 
service, not because of trucks and 
busses, let us be thankful, but because 
people in Boston is drinking so much 

water. The City Fathers decided to 
buy up the Swift River Valley and 
make a reservoir out of same, and 
~ since the branch runs through the val- 
ley, and it ain’t much use running 
* trains through country that is thirty 
feet under water, the last run was made 
June first, 1935, and I got a cachet 
_ commemorating the event from Bob 
Briggs to prove it. 

Well, the City of Boston paid the 
B.&A. $578,000 for a little more than 
29° miles of the Rabbit Branch, which 
is a. great deal of eS for ar 


from Athol.” 


branch. But it seems like it will be— 
quite a while before the city will flood — 
the valley, so the B. & A. gets permiis- 


sion to run a few trains over it totake 


care of the fall business, and that is — 

why Goldenrod and me would be able — 
to get on so easy, and not have any 

trouble like we did up on the North- : 
western Pacific. _ 


“ Goldenrod,” I says, “what. about 


Bob Briggs | and his offer? It sounds ae 


good to me.’ 

“TI bet Granny Higgins would be 
glad to see us,’ goes on Goldenrod. | 
“She’s. living up in Keene, New 
Hampshire, only about forty miles — 

“That’s nice,” I says. ‘Who is — 
Granny Higgins?” 2 

“Dad’s mother, silly,” laughs Gold- 
enrod. “Wait till you taste her pies 
and her turkey senate: 


WO we ene to Athol. ON aturally 
Goldenrod don’t ride the brake- — 
beams east. She travels the plush on 


a pass ike the daughter of the presi- : = 


dent of a railroad should, even if it is 
only Hardshell’s one-horse (iron) des Ss 
up in Canada. 

Briggsy meets us down in Soa 
field. He is a quiet-spoken tall, blond 


chap with blue eyes and an athletic, 


streamline build, and a couple of sum- 
mers inside of thirty years old. Right 


off he wants us to come out to a = 


and meet the missus. 

“Love to,” says Goldenrod, Be a: 
ing for both of us just like we was al- 
ready married, and not SA engaged 


“But the Kid and I 


to each other. 
are just plain working folks. 
about those jobs first?” 


“ All lined up,” smiles Bilges. ay 


hope you won’t be disappointed though, - 


Miss Higgins. Business on the: e Habe 


bit” Branch isn’t what it 


48 the depot’s water supply. 


Or nly ‘run one train a day now. Old 
: _ Matt Thayer handles the throttle on 
_ the ‘ Soapstone Limited,’ and it would 


< _ practically take an act of God to bump 


him off his run before they start plug- 


ging up the valley and filling it with 


water.” 
“T wouldn’t think of taking it any- 
_ how,” laughs Goldenrod, wondering 


what kind of a job Briggs has got for 


her. 

“ Besides,” goes on Briggs cccioucly, 
“ Matt knows all the best spots for rab- 
bit hunting.” 

“ Rabbit hunting!” I says. 

“Sure,” explains Briggs easily. 
“The season opens the middle of Octo- 
ber and most ef the passengers are rab- 
bit hunters. 
~ bother letting them off at stations. He 
just puts ’em down wherever the cot- 
tontails are thickest.” 

“"Fhat,”* says Goldenrod, 
I call service.’ : 

“The Kid can fire for Matt,” con- 
 tinues Briggs. “ Matt’s regular fire- 
man got married and went-off on his 
honeymoon. And, Miss Higgins, you’re 

marked up for the station agency at 

Haleyville, West Barton and Barton.” 
“Phew!” says Goldenrod. “ That 
sounds complicated.” 

“Tt ain't though,” says Briggs. 
“Fred Vaughn’s been station agent at 
Greenwich Village for forty-five years. 
Lately he’s been agent at Enfield too. 


“is wae 


Drives between ’em in his car.’ 


_ Haleyville is Goldenrod’s headquar- 
ters. The lonely, old, gray frame build- 

ing has a regular old-style bay jutting 
onto the platform. At one end of the 
- warped and rotting platform is a farm 
- pump with a long rusty handle. This 
i At the 
other end is a freight shed. , 
The second floor of the station is 
ing quarters for the 
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rod, 


Matt doesn’t always 


agent. e Anyhow? 1 says to Gotden- 
“the roof don’t leak—m a 

Matt Thayer gives me a hand with 
Goldenrod’s bags and things. Jim 
Kenny, the con, helps too. 

The veteran hagger of the Rabbit 
Branch is a wiry, pint-sized, clean- 
shaven little fellow with a sharp chin, 
and bright, flashing eyes. He watches ~ 
Goldenrod as she goes over to the tele- 
gtaph key in the bay, flips epen the 
switch, taps the ‘key once or twice to 
get the feel of it and then starts calling 
the dispatcher at Springfield. 

“ Gosh-all-hemlock,” he says, jab- 
bing Kenny in'the ribs. “I’ve heard a 
lot ©’ brass pounders in my day, but 
that gal’s got ’em all beat. She ain't 
no ham, Jim.” 

“No,” T says, answering for Jim. 
“She ain’t. And personally I also 


- think she is very good-looking.” 


Goldenrod reports herself on duty. 


_ The dispatcher taps out a thanks for 


the call, and wishes her good luck. The 
station seems strangely quiet again 
after the clacking of the telegraph 
sounder has ceased. Kenny hauls out 


his watch. 


“ Ought to be goin’,” he says. : 

“Just a minute,” says Goldenrod to 
Matt. “Let me get this straight. 
Besides Haleyville, I have Barton and ' 
West Barton to look after?” 

“ Don’t let it bother you none,” says 
the hogger. ‘ West Barton is two miles 


up the line, and Barton’s three miles 


beyond that. If anybody comes into — 
them depots for a ticket or to ship | 
freight, they'll pick up the phone on the 
outside wall and give you a ring. Then 
you get into that flivver parked behind | 
the freight shed and drive up through 
the woods. Ain’t frequent you'll at 
a call.” 

“Tsn’t there a town at Barton, 


West Barton either a Goldenrod asks. 


“Used to be,” replies Matt, think- 
ing of the days when four trains a day 
was run on the branch. “Quite a heap 
of folks lived here. Mostly they 
farmed in summer and cut ice in win- 
ter. Electric refrigerators melted the 
ice business from under ’em. Farmin’ 
got so it didn’t pay, neither. And them 
as isn’t left before is gettin’ out o’ the 
valley now before the reservoir gets 
built and floods it.” 


IM KENNY looks at his watch 

again. Matt sees him. 

“Come on, Kid,” he says. 
gotta roll.” . 

Goldenrod follows us to the plat- 
form. She gives me a warm kiss as 
I swing into the gangway. 

Kenny gives Matt the highball. We 
pull away from the depot, leaving 
Goldenrod standing on the platform 
watching us until we swing out of sight 
around a bend in the road. 

Our train consists of a combination 
baggage coach, railway mail car and 
passenger coach with a box car and 
caboose hooked on behind. In spots 
the tracks parallel the Swift River, 
which is going to supply Boston with 
its water reserve, and I must say it is 
a very clean looking river for such a 
purpose. 

Along the road are old ice e houses, 
long since abandoned and _ rotting 
where they stand. There’s a place 
called Soapstone on the line, but if 
there was any soapstone in the neigh- 
borhood you can’t see it from the rail- 
road. All that is there is a big char- 
coal burning furnace with a lot of 


“We 


cordwood piled around it and a decrepit 


houce nearby. 

Matt don’t even give Soapstone the 
whistle as he goes by. 
; Personally I cannot help thinking 
_ that old man Higgins, Goldenrod’s 
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Dad, with Goldenrod herself at the 
throttle of his Number One and only 
engine, done more business on his 
Happy Valley line than the Rabbit 
Branch of the B. & A. is handling. 

Briggsy meets the train at Athol. 
“Where’s Goldenrod?” he asks. 

“On the job at Haleyville, Barton 
and West Barton,” I says. 

“How about dinner up at the 
house?” goes on Briggs. “Besides, I 
got some new pre-cancel air mails you 


oughtta see.” 


I have to postpone the dinner until - 
Goldenrod can get a day off, I tell 
Briggs, and we ain’t had a chance to 
walk around Athol good before it is 
time to start back for Springfield. As 
I climb aboard Briggs hands me a 
paper. 

“ Give it to Goldenrod when you go 
by,” he says. ‘‘ She might like to keep 
up with the news while she’s down at 
Haleyville.” 

After we clear Athol and Matt gets 
through whistling for a flock of grade 
crossings, I ease over to the left hand 
seatbox, cock my legs up and start 
reading the paper Briggs gave me. The 
news is mostly politics, 

But sprayed across the front page 
with a four column headline is the 
story of a holdup of a B. & A. paymas- 
ter as he was going into the offices 
down at Springfield. I show it to Matt. 

“Yeah,” he says, “the boys were 
talkin’ about in the locker room this 
mornin’.” 

“ Well,” I says, “ maybe I had bet- 
ter not give this paper to Goldenrod. 
It might scare her, being alone like she 
is in the old depot at Haleyville.” 

_ “ Rats,” says Matt. “ Gals like her 
don’t scare easy. Besides them fellers 
got off in a high-powered car, accordin’ 
to what the boys was sayin’. Most like- — 
ly they’re half way to the Coast by 
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_ this time. They ain’t goin’ to hang 
- around Springheld. pecs! 

“T guess you're right,” I says. Just 
to be safe, I throw the paper into the 
open firebox door. 

_ Suddenly Matt shuts off steam and 
starts to coast. His left hand reaches 
for the bell cord. Then I will be 
hanged if fellows with guns under 
their arms don’t start swarming onto 
the right-of-way. Matt applies his air 
and comes to a stop, while I shake in 
my shoes. 

“What is it, Matt?” I says. 
holdup?” 

“Naw,” says Matt, leaning out the 
cab window and looking back along his 
train. “ Rabbit hunters.” 

Well, I am mighty relieved as the 
rabbit hunters swarm aboard. Jim 
Kenny comes up forward. 

-“ Got ’em all, Jim?” says Matt. 

“ All but five,” replies Jim, snapping 

a rubber band around a sheaf of tickets. 

-°“ There’s three down below Barton, 
and a couple got lost in the woods 
somewhere.” — 

“T’ll watch for ’em,” says ‘Matt. 
“ Probably got over in them bon other 

‘side of the river.’ 

-- With me staring into the woods 
from the left hand side of the cab and 
-Matt watchin’ his side, we locate the 

missing nimrods four miles down the 

line. Then we pick up the others be- 
low Barton. 


E’RE rolling fast and there’s a 

happy grin on Matt’s face till he 
rounds the bend that brings the Haley- 
- ville depot into view. There’s a slow 
board out for him. 

“What the blinkety-blank !” ex- 
Pplodes Matt, slapping on an air applica- 
tion. “ Ain’t never aioe up no or- 

t ecco Sep before.” 


“é A 


ing up an lee hoop. with a chet. of . E 


flimsy clipped to it. I cross over to 
the right hand gangway to pick up the — 
message. Catching the hoop in the 
crook of my arm, I take out the folded | 
paper and toss the ring back on the 4 
station platform. 

“How are you doing?” I shout to 
Goldenrod, as we drift past and Matt 


opens up on his throttle again. 


“ Just fine,” she yells back, giving me 
a smile that has the cash customers back | 
in the coach craning their necks — 
to get another glimpse of her long after _ 
we have passed the station. Of course 
they do not know Goldenrod is the girl 
I am engaged to. ; 

“ Pass it here,” 
ring to the flimsy. : 

He unfolds it hurriedly, squints at 
it a couple of times, and scratches his — 
head. He hands me the paper. 

“ Hanged if I can make head or tail 
of it,” he snaps. 

I look at the paper and I have got 
to admit that for a moment I am puz- 
zled myself. The order reads: 


grunts Mat, refer- 


SWTHART PIK UP 'SPNGFLD- 
LPSTK CN CFEE ... SWSS SFTY 
PNS DZ ORNGES LVE GLDNRD. 


“What is it?” says Matt. “ Code?” 

“No,” I says. “It ain’t a train 
order. Just some things Goldenrod 
wants me to bring back from Spring- 
field for her.” 

“You don’t say,” grunts Matt. 
“ Read it, anyhow. An engineer's sup- 
posed to know what’s in every order 
that comes into his cab.” _ 

“Tt’s kind of personal,” I says. 

“Well,” storms Matt. “I don’t care 
if it’s the message from Garcia. Bee 
it. ” 

So I translate Goldenrod’s messa; 


> which ‘she has” abbreviated like ops 


2 


“ Sweetheart, pick up in Springfield 
a lipstick, a can of coffee, some dotted 
Swiss, a package of safety pins and a 
dozen oranges. Love, Goldenrod.” 

“ Fine thing to be delayin’ the Soap- 
stone Limited for,’”’ barks Matt. 

On account of because we don’t stop 
at Haleyville unless there is customers 
getting on or off the train there and it 
ain’t in very good rabbit country any- 
how, Goldenrod and me gets to be what 
you might call almost strangers the 
next few days. A hand wave, a smile 
as the goat rolls by and them messages 
handed up by hoop is our only contact. 

It is a very peculiar position to be 
in with respect to the girl you are en- 
gaged to, but still I am very glad that 
I pass Haleyville twice a day. 

We don’t get to Briggsy’s for din- 
~ner, neither. And Thanksgiving being 
a busy day on the Rabbit Branch, with 
hunters strewn all along the line, Gold- 
enrod gets word she has to be on duty 
at Haleyville, West Barton and Barton 
all day long. That looks like it knocks 
Granny Higgins’ stuffed turkey into a 


cocked hat. 

B UT when Goldenrod sets her mind 

‘on a thing, like the rest of the 

weaker sects, she generally gets it. I 
pick up a message from her one day 
that reads: 

SNCE CNT GO GRNYS THNKS- 
GYNG LTS HVE TRKY DNR 
HLYVLE. 

It sounds like a good plan at that. 
Instead of going to Granny Higgins’ 
we will have our spread in the depot at 
Haleyville and invite Granny Higgins 
and the Briggses down. And Golden- 
rod says for Matt Thayer and Jim 
Kenny and the rest of the crew to join 
in too, if they can stop over long 
enough to snatch themselves a turkey 
_ wing and a slab of pumpkin pie. 
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sold the winner his ticket.” 


However, it is up to me to get the 
turkey and while I am pondering on 
how I can do that without spending 
very much money I get an idea which 
I think will be very good business for 
the Boston & Albany, and will maybe 
also produce a turkey at Haleyville, 
and I will thus be killing two birds with 
one stone. 

The division super at Springfield 
listens while I explain it to him. 

“Tt is like a turkey raffle,’ I says, 
“only different. I will take pictures of 
passengers all along the Rabbit Branch 
getting onto the train, and I can take 
them from the cab gangway.” 

“Where does the turkey fit in?” 
asks the super. 

“Well,” I says, “I am coming to 
that part. We will put a number on 
the back of each of these pictures and 
then put the numbers in a hat and pull 
out one. You or me or some other 
honest employee of the B. & A. doing 
it. Then we identify the winning cus- 
tomer by the number which will corre- 
spond to the number on his picture.” 

“Yeah,” says the super. “Then 
what?” 

“ Then,” I says, “the Boston & Al- 
bany presents the lucky person with a 
Thanksgiving turkey as a compliment 
from the railroad.” 

The super rubs his thumb and fore- 
finger over the stubble on his chin, 
looking like he is trying to remember 
whether he shaved that morning or not. 

“ A turkey won’t cost much,” he says 
slowly. “ Reasonable advertising. Good 
publicity.” 

“Yes, sir,” I says, getting to the 
really important part of my scheme. 
“That is why I figured it would be a 
very nice gesture on the part of the 
B. & A. if they would also give a dupli- 
cate turkey to the station agent that 


ss _ carefully. 
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: Of course, I was : Gearing on maybe 
- Goldenrod winning that turkey, al- 
_ though I do not say so to the super. 
The super has to scratch his chin 
some more. ‘‘ The company might be 
able to afford two turkeys,” he says 


“Yes,” I says, “they might. Es- 
pecially since they are going to get over 
a half million dollars from Boston for 
the Rabbit Branch when the Common- 
wealth turns it into a reservoir.” 
“ That,” says the super, “is a dif- 
ferent matter.” He coughs. -“ I'll take 
up the turkey business with the passen- 
ger department. Good day.” 
_ The passenger department thinks the 


scheme is very good like I do myself, 


and right away the depots at Spring- 
field and Athol and all along the branch 


are sprinkled with posters showing a 
big turkey gobbler in the arms of a. 


railroad passenger. The customers 
seem to like the idea, too, because busi- 


ness starts picking up right away, there 


being a let of guys in Massachusetts 
besides myself who would rather win a 


turkey than buy one. 


Some folks even buy a ticket just to 


ride down the line and back again. Bob 
Briggs he makes several trips to 


Springfield. And, of course, I start 
taking pictures right away, shooting 
individuals of.all age and every sex as 
they get aboard the Soapstone Lim- 
ited. My hopes are high, the only 
trouble being that Haleyville being 
further in the woods than most of the 


other depots there ain’t any customers 


getting onto Matt’s train there. That 


_ being the case, I do not see how Gold-. 


. enrod ‘an win the turkey. 
But I figure it is solved the day Jim 
_ Kenny jerks the cord calling for a stop 
at Haleyville. 


seh acess I ‘Says to tive at 


chance to talk to Goldenrod in person 
for a couple of minutes. 

“Maybe,” I. says to Matt, “ ‘it 
wouldn’t hurt none to give this engine 
an oil-around at Haleyville.” 

“Ts that so?’ Matt asks. Then he 
sees me staring up the track towards 
Goldenrod, and he grins. “ On second 
thought, maybe I will,” he says, slip- - 
ping me a wink. Matt ain’t a bad fel- 
low at all. 

He reaches for his oil can and swings 
down from the cab as soon as we pull | 
into the station. I’m already on the 
platform, hurrying toward Goldenrod,. 
although I do not get to her first. 

A spry little old la 
white hair has already alighted from 
the train and is throwing her arms joy- 
ously around the trim shoulders of 
Hardshell Higgins’ daughter. rte 

“ Granny!” exclaims Goldenrod. “7. 
didn’t expect you so soon.’ 

“Glad to see me though, ain’t ye?” | 
laughs the old lady. “I figgered I’d 
better come stay with you a piece and 
see how you was gettin’ on. My, how 
you've growed.” 

Jim Kenny puts Granny’s straw suit- 
case down on the platform. Goldenrod 
introduces me to Granny. 

“Hmm!” says the old lady. 


“ Kind 
of needs filling out a bit around the 


boiler, don’t he? But they say some- 
times them skinny ones make the best 
husbands.” 

Goldenrod changes the subject. “ Got. 
a big surprise for both of you,” she 
says to me and Granny. “ Dad wired — 
this morning. Said when he heard 
Granny was going to cook the Thanks- 
giving dinner at Haleyville, he decided 
to join the party.” 

“The young scalawag!”’  snorts” 
Granny, though personally I would not — 


: call Hardshell Higgins a young ‘man, 


with snow- 


road I hope he gives himself a lot of 
that rawhiding he was forever moanin’ 
about when he drove engines in New 
England.” 
“* Ma’am,” I says to Granny, “ he has 
give most of that rawhiding to me 
when I was firing on the Happy Valley 
line. Your, son is a man with a 
MODY casa 
“ Sssh y says Granny Higgins, her 
eyes sparkling. “‘ Don’t tell me his good 
points. Let me guess ’em.” 


UT of the corner of my eye I catch 

a glimpse of a fellow going over 

to the pump at the other end of the 

platform. He has got a gallon thermos 
jug with him which he starts filling. 

“Goldenrod,” I says quickly, “ you 
got a customer.” 

Goldenrod just smiles and shakes 
her head. ‘Just one of Matt’s rabbit 
hunters, I’m afraid. He comes over 
two or three times a day for water. 
Told me he and his pals are camped 
back in the woods.” 

However, I decide I will take his 
picture anyhow because he might buy 
a ticket from Goldenrod later, when he 
is through shooting at the cottontails. 
Matt comes down with his oil can and 
starts talking to Goldenrod and 
Granny. Kenny looks at his watch. 

“Gotta get movin’,” he says. “‘ Re- 
member, Matt, we’re carryin’ the U. S. 
Mail.” 

Still I manage to get a nice shot of 
the fellow at the pump. He don’t no- 
tice me take it, either, which I figure 
will give him a big surprise if he buys 
a railroad ticket and perhaps wins a 
turkey besides. However, I guess this 
guy and his pals like it in the brush 
because although I see him a couple of 
more times getting water at the Haley- 
ville depot pump, he don’t ever get on 

Oe train. ae don’t even wave at it 
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when we roll by. And in fact there 
ain’t no customers get on from Haley- — 
ville at all. 

I forget to take out the Haleyville 
camper’s picture when I turn in the big 
bunch that I have took into the super’s 
office the day before Thanksgiving. | I 
guess I have other things on my mind, 
like having to buy a turkey for Gold- 
enrod instead of winning one, besides 
the mile-long list of groceries she and 
Granny has made out for me to get in 
town. 

In the afternoon Bob Briggs rides 
the “Athol Thunderbolt” down to 
Springfield. It is, of course, the same 
train as the ‘‘ Soapstone Limited,” only 
it goes by a different name on Mondays 
and Wednesdays. Bob has a lot of 
cachets he is mailing to himself and he 
wants to be on hand to get them out 
of the post office at Springfield. 

After he has got them, I suggest we 
go ever to the B. & A. offices and see 
how the turkey drawing turned out. 

“Perhaps you won it, Briggsy,” I 
says. 

“Tf I did,” he comes back generous- 
ly, “we'll eat it tomorrow at Haley- 
ville.” 

There is quite a crowd in the super- 
intendent’s office when we get there, in- 
cluding the local head of the railroad 
dicks, some city cops and a deputy 
sheriff who is all there I guess to see 
that the drawing is done honest. The 
minute I get into the room, the super 
points to me. 

“ That’s him!” he says, paying little 
or no attention to his grammar. 

“ Gee,” I says, “ did Mr. Briggs win 
the turkey?” 

“Never mind no turkey,” barks the 
railroad bull, turning to a couple of 
cops. ‘Grab him, boys. And watch 
out! He may be desperate.” | } 
The cope rush me before, I can move, 
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and I could not have got to the door 
first, anyhow, because it bursts open 
and Hardshell Higgins rushes in all 
excited. 

“Where in blazes is Haleyville?’’ 
he shouts. ‘“ And what’s the Rabbit 

. Branch on this pike?” 

For once in my life I am really glad 
to see Hardshell, even if he is my 
future father-in-law. 

“Dad,” I says. 
cops that I ain’t done anything.” 

“Don’t ‘Dad’ me,” he says. 

“How do I know what you’ve been 
doin’ here? You sure didn’t do noth- 
in’ on the Happy Valley. That was the 
trouble—one of ’em, anyhow. Nothin’ 
but take pictures.” 

“ That’s it,” growls the railroad bull. 
“We're holding him for taking a pic- 
ture.” 

He comes forward and shoves un- 

~ der my nose the picture of the bird get- 
ting water at Haleyville. 

“Where did you get it?” he snarls. 
“Come clean, or you'll be having 
Thanksgiving dinner in the calaboose.” 

“Thanks for the invitation,” I says. 
“But I have already got a date with 
Goldenrod for tomorrow.” 

“Quit stallin’,’” commands the bull. 
“Where did you take this picture?” 

“ Haleyville,’ I says. “Him and 


“Explain to these 
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his pals are camping out in the woods 
back of the depot.” 

The bull jumps up and runs for the 
door, with the deputy sheriff right be- 
hind him. “ Come on, boys,” he says. 
“That’s the gang that held up the 
B, & A. paymaster.” 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to take the Kid 
with you?” asks Hardshell, kind of dis- 
appointed as the cops dash out of the 
office. 

“Nope,” calls back the railroad 
bull. ‘“‘ Pick him up later if we need 
him for identification.” 

“Never mind,” I says to Briggs. 
“Maybe you won the turkey. I'll ask 
the super.” 

“Fellow named Foster won it,” the 
super says. “ Bought it at Athol.” 

“Gosh!” I says. “‘ That’s too bad.” 

“What do you mean—too bad?” 
cuts in the superintendent. “ You can 
buy yourself and all your friends a 
couple of turkeys with the money you'll 
get for catching those crooks.” 

Am I jubilant? ““In that case,” I 
says, turning to Hardshell, “TI will, 
buy you a box of cigars.” 

“Be sure they ain’t nickel ones,” 
Hardshell comes back. I think that 
is very mean, but I do not say so. After 
all, what can a guy expect from his 
future father-in-law? 
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By JACK REMINGTON 


33 —¥. THIOPIA’S storm center is a 
a railroad about 500 miles long 
5 which extends from the capi- 

tal, Addis Ababa, to Jibuti, 


a port of French Somaliland. 
Iam familiar with this railroad, having been 
a newspaper reporter in Ethiopia over a 
long period of time. 

Even the war clouds are not new to me. 
Fifteen years ago I represented several Lon- 
don papers in the field with the Ethiopian 
allies of Great Britain campaigning against 


SOMALILAND! 
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Mad Mullah of Somaliland. Mad Mullah © 
was crushed in 1920, three years after the 
Ethiopian Railroad was completed. 

The facts about this road, so far as I 
know, have not yet been published in North 
America, but I am giving them now, Ethi- 
opia’s transportation problem is a bone of 
controversy among the big powers. Prem- 
ier Mussolini has announced that when his 
Fascists conquer the barefooted native war- 
riors he will run Italian-built streamline 
trains on this road. My guess is that the 
French and British will have something to 
say about that, inasmuch as the Ethiopian 
Railroad is a French enterprise originally 
financed largely by British gold, and part 
of it runs through a French colony. 

This lone railroad is naturally the main 
artery of communication with the outside 
world. Monopoly as it is, great things were 
expected of the Ethiopian Railroad, but 
somehow it never completely fulfilled ex- 
pectations. The thirig has been a source of 
almost constant trouble to all concerned 
since the project was 
initiated. Up to 1922 
it operated at a loss. 
That was the first year 
of operation under a 
new financial arrange- 
ment between the 
company and the 
French Government 
and also under a new 
railroad organization. 

Just last winter the 
Italians demanded a 
hand in operation of 
this railroad, The 
French, to get their 
approval of a treaty 
involving French  se- 
curity in Europe, gave 
Italy several hundred 
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Ethiopian Soldier Guarding the Special Train of Emperor Haile Selassie 


shares of railway stock. It was then that 
Mussolini’s press began telling the world 
of the proposed streamlined trains for 
Ethiopia. 

Construction started in French. Somali- 
land in 1897. By 1902 the rails had 
reached Dirre-Daoua, which is now the first 
overnight stop for passengers. traveling by 
train from the coast to the Ethiopian capi- 
tal. During the next seven years financial 
and political difficulties hampered further 

extension. It was not until 1909 that work 
started again, and in 1917 the line was 
completed to Addis Ababa. 

That the railroad has not accomplished 
what had been expected in the development 
and expansion of trade is, perhaps, because 
it was constructed from political rather than 
from commercial considerations. Its course 
was planned more with an eye to evading 
engineering difficulties than to trade possi- 
bilities. For more than one-third its length 

the railroad passes through unproductive 
territory. 

In 1902, when the line had only just 
reached Dirre-Daoua—less than half its 
total length—its locomotives were sadly in 


need of repair. During trips, stops would 


be made to tighten nuts; frequently when 
drawing heavy loads the engines would re- 
fuse an incline and would have to back up 
for more tries. As late as 1920 similar in- 
cidents oecurred. Even today the rolling 
stock leaves much to be desired. 


DO not wish to minimize the difficulties 

‘of railroading in the land of Haile Se- 
lassie. Both management and employees 
have to carry on under conditions which 
Americans would find intolerable. 

Some of the Ethiopian tribes have 
strange ideas about property rights. The 
Danakil and the Somali—which figure so 
prominently in today’s news of the Italo- 
Ethiopian crisis—seem. to labor under the 
impression that the rails, ties and fishplates 
have been placed there mainly for the pur- 
pose of supplying them with materials for 
knives and spear-heads and that telegraph 
wires are to be used for making copper 
bangles and other ornaments. 

When these things are stolen, traffic is 
impeded and there are other unexpected de- 
velopments. To these breaks in the mon- 
otony may be added the periodical disap- 


pearance of large portions of roadbed dur- 
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ing the rainy season (mid-June to late in 
September). On one occasion the line had 
given way adjacent to the great Hawash 
bridge. The travelers, amid rain and mud, 
had to clamber across a bridge never in- 
tended by its builders for pedestrian traffic; 
and with their hearts in their mouths they 
watched the swirling torrent below—inci- 
dentally inhabited by crocodiles—while 
making their way to another train on the 
far side. 

I recall another occasion, when a raid- 
ing party of Danakil tribesmen descended 
on the line, cut down eight or ten kilometers 
of copper wire, loaded it on a caravan of 
animals they had brought up for the pur- 
pose, and then disappeared. I accompanied 
a commission of investigators sent to look 
into the matter. While the commissioners 
were hard at their Jabors, I saw another 
crowd of Danakils return, pull up twenty- 
five iron telegraph poles, and cart them 
away:on mules and ponies, just to show 
how easily it could be done. 

Many decrees have thundered out de- 
nunciations of the crimes, threatening all 
sorts of penalties, and even menacing with 
imprisonment persons found wearing 
bangles of copper wire. Most of these 
decrees are fruitless. 


No later than June, 
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1935, a special train carrying Emperor 
Haile Selassie just missed being wrecked 
as track-walkers discovered that a few 
lengths of rail had been removed and carted 
away by natives! 

At one time it was thought the thefts of 
telegraph wire could be minimized by sub- 
stituting iron for the original copper wire. 
This no doubt annoyed the Danakils, for 
they pulled. down lengthy sections of the 
iron wire and signified their disgust by cut- 
ting it into short lengths and leaving it 
there. 

The Ethiopian Railroad is probably the 
only one in the world that is used for hunt- 
ing lions. I once accompanied the present 
Emperor and a party of distinguished Euro- 
pean visitors on a lion hunt by rail. The 
locomotive engineer had been instructed to 
slow down in the event any big game was 
sighted. After a number of futile lags and 
stops, a lion was sighted about forty yards 
from the right-of-way, gazing at the train 
in mild interest. Amid great excitement 
the engine was pulled up. The Emperor 
(at the time governor of Harrar Province) 
and the Europeans seized their rifles and 
prepared for the fray. In the excitement, 
one of the soldiers aboard the train acci- 
dentally discharged his gun, and the lion 


Somewhat Similar to Trains Which 


(Shown Here), the Fastest One on the Sahara Desert. 


Run on the Ethiopian Railroad Is *‘ The White Express " 


She Covers 100 Miles in Nine Hours 


—if No Sandstorm Is Blowing! 
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disappeared into the bush. 
The party was obliged to 
“return minus the king of 
beasts, Later the’ excitable 
soldier had leisure to regret 
his impetuosity. during a 
period of imprisonment. 


HERE is a letter postal 

system operating from 
the coast to Addis Ababa 
twice a week, in addition to 
military messages, but there 
is no distribution of letters 
in the capital. The post- 
office there operates on the 
cafeteria plan, with every- 
body fetching his own mail. 
The parcel-post service to Ji- 
buti got so bad at one time 
that it was suspended, 

Jibuti is only ten days by 
mail and passenger boats 
from Franee and Italy, yet 
even before the war crisis it 
took parcels several months 
to reach the capital of Ethi- 
opia from European points. 
When they did arrive they 
were generally in a disgraceful condition, 
having been “‘ explored ” en route, and usu- 
ally some portion of the contents _ex- 
tracted. 

T have mentioned the telegraph line along 
the railroad. The Italians had a telegraph 
line by way of Kasala, which is quite satis- 
factory, when the line is working, but prior 
to the war preparations it was frequently 
out of order. 

The Italian legation is also equipped 
with wireless. : 

Express trains between Jibuti and Addis 
Ababa make the run over night, but in nor- 
mal times they operate only once a week. 
Now, of course, the railroad is worked to 
the limit in transporting troops and muni- 
tions. At one time no night trains were 
- operated on the line because of removal of 
rails by the wild tribesmen or fear of wash- 
outs during the rains. The night runs 
__ were revived in 1932 to handle the crowds 


in Ethiopia, 
Provide This 


Water Is So Scarce That Railroad Stations 
Kind of Arrangement for Passengers to Wash 
‘Their Hands 


that attended the coronation ceremonies of 
Haile Selassi at Addis Ababa. Ordinarily 
the traveler from the coast to the capital 
goes by the day train, which makes two 
trips each way in one week. 


At Jibuti, where you*board the train on 


coming off the boats, the climate is not un- 
healthy but it is abominably hot, and in 
the months of the southwest monsoon it is 
unbearably so. The French have planted 
a few trees there, installed electric lights 
and built a new hotel. 

Jibuti is clean and bright-looking, but 
ordinarily contains little of interest except 
the Somali native quarter and the camel 
and other markets, which are not very 
different from those of any small East Afri- 
can village. At the present time, however, 
it is choked with thousands of refugees 
from Ethiopia. Also French colonial troops 
hastily summoned from Madagascar, re- 


_ porters, camera men, bustling officials, air 
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plane and munitions salesmen, many kinds 
of adventurers. From a desolate outpost 
baking in the sun on the Red Sea, the capital 


of French Somaliland has suddenly become ~ 


one of the foremost centers of the East! 

As an entrance to Ethiopia, the town of 
Jibuti is deceptive. Its arid wastes give 
no promise of the wonderful land that lies 
beyond. Once through this gateway, the 
country begins to change. Gradually, as 
the train continues upgrade during the day, 
the memory of the morning’s journey seems 
but anightmare. For many miles the train 
runs through that hot and dreadful desert 
which is French Somaliland—just rocks 
and sand, sand and rocks, parched and 
cracked by the sun, unrelieved by water 
or vegetation, a forbidding area. 

And then the puffing locomotive pulls our 
train into the frontier station of Daounle. 
This is a funny, little, primitive place, over 
which flies the Ethiopian tricolor of green, 
red and yellow stripes. Flanking it on one 
side is a tiny French fort perched up on 
top of a hill and on the other side is a 
square concrete pillar marking the bound- 
ary line between the French colony and 
Ethiopia. 


i he going through the customs here, 
the train continues to carry us onward 
through an amazing country. The land for 
miles seems to have been rent and twisted 
by great convulsions of nature. 

Great masses of volcanic rock are piled 
one on the other. Huge clefts and fissures 
show their raw rough edges as if split by 
some gigantic ax. There are brown, red 
and black rocks, all piled and mixed to- 
gether, like a vast battlefield of Titans. 
And on to the west, rising out of all this 
chaos, is a miniature Ethiopia. 

There are hundreds of hills, cone-shaped 
and pointed, leading on to larger flat-topped 
hills beyond, typifying on a small scale the 
mountain ranges and the plateaus which 
constitute our goal. As we get among them 
the great crags seem to look down in silent 
wonder and contempt at the desecrating 

audacity of the fussy little train puffing 
along at their feet. 
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The passenger who {fs glad to leave Ji- 
buti is equally delighted to reach the first 
night’s halt at Dirre-Daoua, a pleasant little 
town about 4,000 feet above sea level, 
which was for years the railroad terminus. 
The iron trail, incidentally, misses the old 
Moslem capital city, Harrar, thirty-five 
miles southeast. 

Even before the war clouds descended, 
Dirre-Daoua was a flourishing place. It 
contains a number of well-built houses 
erected originally for the large number of 
officials and others engaged in building the 
railroad. This attracted traders, and the 
city now has a number of Indian and Arab 
merchants. It also has a branch of the 
Bank of Ethiopia. The streets are 
sprinkled, trees and shrubs are planted 
along the main streets, and the hotel—be- 
fore it was overcrowded by army officers— 
was able to provide the dusty and train- 
weary traveler with a bath and an excel- 
lently cooked meal. 

Mountain scenery south of this place is 
beautiful. To the north stretches the great 
plain of the Hawash and its tributaries— 
that strange river which rises west of Addis 
Ababa, flows for several hundred miles half 
way across Ethiopia, and then loses itself - 
in the desert before it can reach the Red 
Sea. 

The second day’s journey of the train 
is along the foot of the Tchertcher Moun- 
tains to a suspension bridge* over the 
Hawash River, leaving the great peaks of 
Mt. Afdam and Mt. Assabot to the north. 

Twisting in and out through gorges and 
over ravines, now hugging the side of a 
cliff with a sheer drop of thousands of feet 
on the far side, now brushing its way 
through vegetation that sweeps the sides 
of the coaches, and again climbing grades 
that seem so steep as to threaten a stop 


*A picture of this bridge, on which are a 
puffing engine and train, appears on an Ethiopian 
postage stamp (valued at %4 gersh, 2c), Chas. 
Corwin says in a recent issue of “The Lionel 
Railroad Magazine.” The bridge ordinarily is 
very high above the meandering stream, but en- 
gineers designing this structure had to take in 
account the fact that while the Hawash is only 
4 or 5 feet deep in the dry season, it could sud- 
denly turn into @ 50-foot raging torrent, 
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The Warriors of Ethiopia Are Barefooted, as This Photo Shows. 
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We Hope They Don’t Have 


to Walk on Cinders of the Roadbed 


at every moment, the train at last drops 
down an incline to the primitive little sta- 
tion of Hawash. 

Hawash is a mere collection of huts sur- 
rounded by dense bush, in the center of 
‘which is a rest house glorified by the name 
of Buffet et Hotel de L’Aouache. This 


hotel is much improved since I first made’ 


its acquaintance. I recall that the original 


bath consisted of a tin pan fastened near 
the roof of a shed. Water trickled through 
holes as the bather pulled a string—that is, 
if any water was handy. 

Hawash is much frequented by sports-. 
men who begin their safaris from here in 
quest of game. Residents of Addis Ababa 
who feel it necessary to drop down a few 
thousand feet for rest as a result of too 
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lengthy sojourns in the great altitude of 
the capital, often spend their vacations at 
Hawash. The place is a haunt of mosqui- 
toes, as is Dirre-Daoua, but these pests are 
not found in the Ethiopian capital. 


HE third and last day’s rail journey 

is by far the the most pleasant, even 
though one must arise before 6 a.m. The 
train climbs 5,400 feet that day, which is 
no mean task. More and more rugged grows 
the scenery as the train jogs along. 

At the little wayside halts, which gener- 
ally consist of a few hovels, the Ethiopian 
in his chamma, accompanied by his beloved 
rifle, gradually takes the place of the Somali 
in his bright-colored cotton clothing and 
the Danakil with his dirty covering of rags, 
his tousled hair topped with a wooden pin 
or comb, and his long, evil-looking spear. 

Native bread, eggs, sugar cane, live 
ducks, chickens, guinea-hens and even small 
gazelles are brought up for sale at these 
stopping-places. Bargaining proceeds amid 
a perfect babel of sound until the scream 
from the engine and many jerks of the 
train again start us up the ever-steepening 
grade. Little naked children scamper along 
the line begging for piastres when we pull 
out. 

Cultivation becomes more plentiful, vil- 
lages more numerous as we approach the 
capital. Then one is dropped heavily back 
into the past almost on the outskirts of Ad- 
dis Ababa by sighting from the train win- 
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dows the hills thickly studded with caves 
in which people are living—a possible sur- 
vival of the cave-dwellers of thousands of 
years ago! 

After a few last twists and turns, the 
train runs into Addis Ababa, nestling in the 
eucalyptus forests at the foot of the Entoto 
hills; and in the midst of an excited, shout- 
ing throng of many races we endeavor to 
pick out our baggage and find means of 
transport to the hotel. 

There are camels for the heavy luggage, 
Gourages (slaves) for the light stuff, mules 
for the Ethiopians, ponies for the Euro- 
peans, and now a few motor cars for the 
more wealthy. 

Amid a picturesque procession of Ethio- 
pians, Gallas, Gourages, Somalis, Indians, 
Greeks Syrians and Armenians on_horse- 
back, on mules, on camels and on foot, 
resplendent in their many-colored turbans 
and costumes, we make our way to the 
hotel through the long avenue of green 
grass and gum trees that constitute the 
roads in Ethiopia’s capital. 

At least, we would be doing such things 
if we were visiting the empire of Haile Se- 
lassie in peace time. But with legions 
marching, and a grim specter of world war 
in the background, the pleasant little iron 
pike of Ethiopia is today a well-guarded 
military highway. Whether or not the 
Italian Black Shirts will run their stream- 
line trains over its glinting rails is for the 
future to determine. 
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OU have printed several 

letters objecting to the 
“rude” language of train- 
men and others. All we 
need now is a Christian 
Endeavor emblem on the 
front cover where the 
N.R.A. eagle used to be. 

Bar me from the maga- 
zine if you will, I still insist that the men who 
operate the steam lines—in the Far West, at least 
—are red-blooded rails who don’t hesitate to call 
the hoghead or the brains what they sometimes 
are, when occasions demand. 

The crities never saw a link and pin, nor heard, 
far up a long string of cars on a winter’s night 
with a blizzard blowing, while he worked “in 
the field”? and coupled up the cars cut from the 
drag and kicked down to him, the eerie cry: 
“ Jaaaaney wit’ a bald head,” indicating that the 
car coming down to him through the darkness 
was shy link and pin, and was one of those new 
automatic couplers that sometimes worked and 
sometimes didn’t, or “old-timer wit’ a hot pin,” 
indicating an ordinary drawbar with a bent iron 
pin in the hole in the drawbar. 

The men who did that kind of work weren’t, 
as a rule, men who said their prayers every night 
and ate dainty little sandwiches with girl stenogs 
at the°corner drugstore. 

I don’t believe that any of our critics who 
object to profanity ever flagged a train from the 
cross-arm of a telegraph pole where he had been 
chased by a.red bull who had evil thoughts re- 
garding man, tossing the lighted fusees onto the 
main, on a crisp, frosty dawn. Well, I did that. 
When the varnished cars came along and the bull 
left the scene, I slid down the pole and picked 
big slivers from my anatomy, and said—well, 
never mind. You wouldn’t print it, anyhow. That 
hogger said my language laid over anything he 
had ever heard in 4o years of railroading, 

Probably there aren’t as many old-timers read- 
ing RatLroap Stores as there are young squirts 
who would head into a siding and call for help 
if the air played out. The modern trainman 
thinks a brake club is something to wave at Agnes 
as he rolls by the farm, and to protect himself 
from the rude bums who ride in empty box cars. 

What did the old-time shacks do with the 
money they collected from *bos? Put it in the 
collection box Sunday morning. Oh, yeah? 

The old-timers are passing fast. The young- 
timers may think they are getting just as much 
thrill out of their ramblings as we did; but I 
doubt it. They can’t reach out into new ‘country 
where the track is creeping over the prairies or 
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hard-fisted, gun-toting bunch who fought at the 
drop of the hat and gave no quarter, nor expected 
any if they lost. Yet “The Boomer Trail” brings 
memories to me and lots of other old-timers. Oc- 
casionally I see a familiar name, and run across 
someone I knew, through that department. 

The boomer clerk is extinct. He built an 
organization of men, got their pay rated as a 
man’s pay, and then they kicked. him out.. The 
brothers made no provision for him in their agree- 
ments with the railroad companies. On the con- 
trary, they stipulated employment for the “ home 
guard” exclusively, where possible, to the aston- 
ishment and delight of the companies who had 
steadily fought him for 30 years or more while he 
taught the office men their power en masse. 

And it wasn’t altogether because the boomer 
clerk was a rude, uncouth fellow. He had fin- 
ished his. job, and when he saw what he had 
sacrificed for—he hung his head in shame and 
faded away along the golden path toward the 
setting sun. Let us hope he arrived in time to 
shove his tired feet under the table for a “ square,” 
ere the cold night closed down. 

In a letter from the editor of Ratrroap Stories 
I was told that the magazine was endeavoring, 
in a measure, to get away from wrecks. Yea, 
brother—the railroads are trying to do that, too. 
But it can’t be done. 

I missed Dellinger in the Oct. issue. I know 
the New Mexico country where he lives, and 
there is a vague stirring in my memory as he 
describes some of those spots. New Mexico is a 
weird, eerie country, full of ghosts of the past. 
I’ve had some lively times there, on the Texas 
side, punching cattle as well as railroading—-long, 
long ago, in the ’oo’s, when all the towns ran 
“wide open,” and you carried your gun where 
you could get it without going home and digging 
it out of the trunk. Dellinger has some unusual 
interpretations of sounds, too, and some original 
expressions that are refreshing and forceful.—E. 
A. WamsLey, 12930 San Vicente Blvd., Los 


* * 


WILL the T.P.&W. (Warsaw Div.) brakeman 
who gave a ’bo some pie and sandwiches May 30, 
1904, write to him now? The ’bo was then on 
his way from Peoria to Warsaw, Hl., looking for 
kinsfolk, He found them.—C; E. Cooper, 1302 
Hill Ave., Valdosta, Ga. 3 
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VM seeking an uncle, Rosco Wilson, last heard — 
of as commissary agent, S.P.&S., at Spokane, 
Wash., in 1914. He also cooked for survey gangs 
locating railroads—Corr. A. G. Aufeccel 303 B. 
ith St, Dien City, Kan” : 


TRUE TALES OF THE RAILS 


Actual Happenings Told by Eye Witnesses 


When Villa Crossed the Border 


By E. P. TUMA 


| ACK in 1915 No. 1 was the 
day passenger local of the 
St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico (now Mo. P.) 
between Houston and 
Brownsville, Texas. It left Houston 
about 7 a.m. and was due in Browns- 
ville around 11 P.M., the distance be- 
tween the two points being 372 miles.” 


-.. In those days, the schedule was ar- 


ranged to allow plenty of time to make 
the numerous stops to unload express 
consigned to the general merchandise 
stores located at “blind sidings” 
along the line, as well as to allow for 
many miles of bad track. Each crew 
was sure to get a handful of slow or- 
ders on every trip. 

On this particular day, October 18, 
No. 1 had arrived at Kings- 
ville, the division point, about 
on time, or 6 p.m. Engine 
No. 10, a 4-4-0 type, had been 
assigned to the train on its 
last leg of the journey with 
Harry Kendall as engineer 
and B, B. Woodall as fire- 
man. Pat Horan was the conductor 
and “ Doc” Sturck the colored brake- 
man. (At that time only one brake- 
man was used on passenger trains, and 
acted both as brakeman and porter.) 
The train left Kingsville at 6.20 p.m. 
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* This same train is now No. 11, and it leaves 
Houston 12.01 P.M. iss arrives at Brownsville 
11.35 P.M. 
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for the remaining 119 miles of its run. 

Mexico had been in turmoil for two | 
years, A revolution had overthrown 
the government, and robbery flour- 
ished with no interference from the 
law. Bands of desperadoes sprung up 
everywhere. They enlarged their 
operations by crossing the Rio 
Grande into the United States, and 
would pilfer stores or ranches in out- 
lying districts under cover of dark- 
ness and recross the river into Mexico. 

American citizens living along the 
river demanded protection. An ap- 
peal was made to the government to 
station soldiers from Fort Brown at 
points liable to be raided by bandits. 
Soldiers were camped at various places 
along the river and these forces were 
supplemented with Texas 
Rangers, border patrol and 
other officers experienced on 
the border. For a time these 
raids stopped and everything 
was quiet. Then came a 
rumor the bandits were plan- 
ning to wreck and loot a St. 
L. B. & M. passenger train. 

Railroad offiicals became uneasy as 
passengers cried for protection. A re- 
quest was made by officials for sol- 
diers to guard their passenger trains. 
The officials at Fort Brown agreed 
to the request and guards were de- 
tailed to ride all passenger trains be- 
tween Brownsville aad — Kingsville. 
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They were kept on trains for several 
weeks, but nothing more was heard of 
the proposed raid. Soon the rumors 
seemed groundless, and on Saturday, 
October 16th, 1915, all guards were re- 
moved. 

Before No. 1 had reached the yard 
limit board in Kingsville, Conductor 
Horan had begun collecting tickets on 
his train. Among the few passengers 
were a soldier, two or three women and 
children, and some Mexican women. 
Travel was usually light on Monday. 

However, Engineer Kendall had a 
slow order on some bad track through 
the sand hills just out of Turcotte. Be- 
fore he had reached Harlingen they 
were running fifteen minutes late. The 
track south of Harlingen was in fair 
condition and Kendall expected to make 
up the time. He whistled through 
Olmito at 10.35 P.M., running about 
fifty miles an hour, when he saw one 
of the rails about a hundred feet ahead 
of his engine suddenly jerk out of 
place. 

“Look at that!” Kendall yelled to 
Fireman Woodall, at the same time ap- 
plying the air in emergency. But it 
was too late. Engine 10 hit the gap and 
rolled over on its right side. Kendall 
was pinned under the engine and 
Woodall was thrown against the 
boilerhead and stunned. Live steam 
spurted into the cab, badly scalding the 
fireman. 

When the engine struck the dis- 
jointed rail, not a soul could be seen. 
No sooner was the engine ditched than 
a gang of Mexicans, armed with pis- 
tols and rifles, jumped out from their 
hiding places. They swarmed about 
the baggage cars and coaches, yelling 
and shouting, with their leader giving 
sharp commands in Spanish. Several 
of the thugs rushed to the wrecked 
_ engine with drawn pistols Ve dae = 
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NTERING the coaches, the 

leader spied Conductor Horan 
and began shouting, “ Kill him! Kill 
him!” Horan rushed back to the end 
of the coach with several robbers in 
hot pursuit. In the confusion, he out- 
distanced them and hid behind the 
stove. After a hurried search, the 
bandits gave him up and turned their 
attention to the passengers. About 
half the gang stood guard on the out- 
side of the train. 

They grabbed an unarmed Ameri- 
can soldier who was a passenger. With 
his revolver jammed against the man, 
the bandit chief spoke in fair English 
with a snarling grin, “ You fine guard. 
No gun, huh? Fine soldier. Give you 
one minute say prayer.” 

“Can’t you see I am not a guard?” 
pleaded the soldier. “I have no gun. 
Don’t kill me. I will do anything you 
say, but please don’t shoot.” 

The bandit scowled. 

“Pancho Villa no ask gringo for 
nothing. Adios, gringo.” With this, 
he pulled the trigger and the helpless 
soldier fell with a bullet in his back. 

The leader kept giving curt orders 
to his men, who had now lined up the 
passengers and were stripping them of 
their valuables. All was confusion. 
Men were pleading for their lives, 
women were hysterical, while the des- 
peradoes roughly yanked them around. 
“Pancho Villa,” as he dubbed himself, 
only laughed when a woman was 
abused or a man clubbed over the head 
by one of his henchmen, 

“Give me dinero, pronto,” de- 
manded the bandit chief to a doctor as 
he punched him in the stomach with his 

n. 

“ Here’s all I’ve got, but please don’t 
shoot,” begged the doctor, as he 
handed over his purse. 

ss Pancho Villa no like weak. man,” 
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No. 11 of the St. L. B. & M., One of the Same Series of Baldwin-Built Eight-Wheelers as 
No. 10. She Had 17 x 24-Inch Cylinders, 62-inch Drivers, 180 Lbs. Pressure, Weighed 92,910 Lbs. 


sneered the leader, pumping a bullet 
into the doctor as he spoke. 

Two passengers took refuge in the 
toilet of one of the coaches but not 


quick enough to escape the bandits’ 


eyes. Quick to suspicion they were 
hiding valuables, several of the rob- 
bers rushed after them and demanded 
they open the door. When no re- 
sponse came, they attempted to kick 
the door down, and failing, fired sev- 
eral shots through it. ‘The men inside 
were struck and seriously wounded. 
One passenger of Brownsville had 
boarded the train at Raymondville 
with several hundred dollars in his 
possession. When he saw the bandits 
entering the coaches, he dived under a 
seat occupied by two Mexican women 
and hid there until the bandits left. 
About ten minutes after they 
had entered the coaches, the dusky 
leader gave the word, and his men 
backed from the cars and joined their 
comrades who were on guard outside. 
“Mounting their horses, which others of 
the gang had-brought from the brush, 
they galloped off toward Mexico. 
With the aid of several cool-headed 
men, Conductor Horan quickly quieted 
the passengers and dispatched Sturck 
to a farmhouse to telephone officials of 


the wreck and robbery. Soldiers from 


nearby camps, aided by every avail- 
able civilian officer and hastily formed 
posses, began trailing the bandits, but 
the band made good their escape. Sev- 
eral suspects were taken, and it is said 
many were “tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced” on the spot. Most people 
agreed the bandits were members of a 
highly organized gang which was an 
offshoot of Pancho Villa’s revolution- 
ary army. 

A check of the injured and killed 
showed that Engineer Kendall was 
crushed to death under his engine and 
could not be extricated. Fireman 
Woodall was badly scalded and in- 
jured. He had got out of the cab, but 
did not know how. Two passengers 
were dead, three seriously shot and 
several had cuts and bruises from 
clubbing. A doctor and an army am- 
bulance arrived and moved the dead — 
and severely injured to Brownsville. 
The others who were hurt were given 
first aid and, with the rest of the pas- 
sengers, were carried to their destina- 
tions. 

The wrecker did not arrive from 
Kingsville until the next morning. Ite 
was thirteen hours before Kendall’s: 
body could be extricated. The investi- 
gation showed the bandits had re- 
moved the spikes from one length of - 
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rail, attached wires to it, and left it in 
place until the train was almost upon 
it. Then they pulled it out. 

This raid, along with the one at 
Columbus, N. M., almost caused war 
between the United States and Mex- 
ico. ‘Thousands of troops were rushed 
to the border, many entering Mexico 
in an effort to catch Villa and his 
bands. While the wrecking of the 
train caused serious injuries to three 


The Missing 
By JAMES 


NE of the American 
boomer’s greatest stamp- 
ing grounds was old 
Mexico, where for a. 
long while almost any 

fairly good engineman could get a 
job. Among the Mexican roads I 
worked for was the Interoceanic, 
whose narrow-gage line runs between 
Mexico City and Vera Cruz. That 
part of the road between Vera Cruz 
and Jalapa, 131 kilometers (82 miles), 
enjoyed the dubious title of “ Yellow 
Fever Division.” It was a_ perfect 
nickname. However, the division had 
one good point: enginemen working 
on it were paid high wages. For ex- 
ample, I used to draw $12.50 a day 
for two round trips on the mountain 
helper job. 

Although there was a lot of gold and 
silver in Mexico, the most precious ele- 
ment seemed to be iron. It was almost 

impossible to retain any loose iron on 
an engine, and about the only way to 
keep tools from being stolen was to 

pay a guard more than they were 
worth to watch them, — : 


Mexican engineer who had been in 


Beg 


people and resulted in untimely deaths 
of three others, it was a boon for the 
railroad, resulting in heavy troop and 
supply movements, ; 

Conductor Horan served as conduc- 
tor until about 1923, when he was pen- 
sioned. He died in 1933. Doc 
Sturck’s whereabouts are unknown. 
Woodall is still in the service of the 
St. L. B. & M. as locomotive engineer. 
And Pancho Villa is dead. 


Tool Check 


DEEGAN > 


I hired out at Puebla, and I got an 
inkling of the tool problem on my first — 
day, when I took a cripple to the back 
shop and brought back a passenger en- 
gine. Finding no monkey wrench on the 
mill, I went to the super of motive 
power and asked for one. He led me 
to a big safe, took out a package, and 
carefully unwrapped a dilapidated old 
monkey wrench not half so good as 
many we used to throw away “ for the 
good of the service” up in the States. 

“ Now, young man,” he said to me, 
“for your sake and for my sake and 
for Pete’s sake, bring back that 
wrench. I don’t care about the engine 
or what becomes of it, but save the 
wrench.” 

Astounded, I nevertheless promised 
to do so and signed a tool check for it. 
These tool checks were not tool checks ; 
they were mortgages. When an engi- 
neer signed them he agreed to pay the 
“value” of the tool if it was not re- 
turned. Later on, for example, I was 
assessed seven dollars for a car chain 
I had lost. I remember that one — 


a =o 


Seal ee and he = ae for 


‘many destroyed parts sued the com- 


pany when he left the service, and the’ 


judge ordered the railroad to deliver 
to him the engine that he had paid for 
and now rightfully owned. This put 
a damper on the tool check racket. 
When I arrived at Jalapa I checked 
the tools‘ with my list to the regular 
man. I unlocked a tank box and 
‘showed him some equipment, then 
- took him down.to the side of the tank 
and showed him some more. By the 
time I went back to the cab I found 
that the ash hoe had already disap- 
peared! I had not yet attained the 
wisdom of the brakemen, who, when- 
ever they set out a car there, gathered 
up all links, pins, and loose iron and 
locked them up in the caboose. I also 
- found out that they even had to dis- 
connect the air hoses, for the natives 
were in the habit of swiping them, 
splitting them and making sandals of 
them with a piece of twine or wire. 
The foreman at Jalapa was an Eng- 
lishman named Kewley.. He despised 
all Americans, particularly engineers. 
He declared that when he referred to 
the States for an engineer’s record, in 
every single instance the reply was that 


said hoghead was a horse thief, ’a. 


_ drunkard or an anarchist. Finally he 
gave up in disgust and quit writing to 


ee the States. 


A that time dees was a -yel- 
low fever epidemic, and I had 


_ little to do. Some American contrac- 
_ tors were building a piece of track out 
of Vera Cruz and had rented one of 

our engines, so Kewley sent me down 

to Vera Cruz with No. 9 and orders 

- to bring back No. 35, which had been 


ae ‘ondemned. Before I left he reminded — 
i the importance of the tool check, 


d get it signed 


and returned. to hia 


He explaine 
that the contractors had reported that 
the 35 had no equipment, and it was 
up to me to return the tool check prov- ~ 
ing No. 9 had some or to make Uglies 
the loss myself. 

I took the light engine over the divi- 


sion with only a native fireman who MS 


couldn’t speak English to help me. I ~ 


had no pilot, conductor, flagman, and 
was thus entirely cone ft what- a 


ever happened. 


At Vera Cruz I did not see ‘he other 


engineer, and he left no work report, 
so when I arrived back at Jalapa I 


looked it over and decided to make 
some kind of report about its condi- — 
First filling out my trip tickets, 
I placed the tool checks under them — 
and went to the foreman’s office to en- 


tion. 


ter my work report in the work book. 


I met the chief clerk as soon as I 


stepped in, and handed him the trip 
ticket and tool checks. 
were standing around. It was all I 
could do to remember the work on the 
engine, what with all the questions 
they were shooting at me. __ 


Finally I struggled through the re~ — 
port and went home to bed. Soon I~ ~ 
was awakened by the call boy who an- 
nounced that old man Kewley wanted 
I found Kewley up in the 


me at once. 
air. 


“ Did you get the tool. check list 


signed?” he barked. — 
Rese ee | said. 
“Where in hell is it?” he asked. 
“T gave it to your chief clerk.” 
'“Didn’t I tell you to give it to me?” 
“Sure, but as your clerk handles 
your correspondence, I thought. it was 


the same thing as giving it to. you,” i 


explained. 
Seer: J returned to bed, but had 


A lot of men 


Ws NAL 


“My clerk,” said Kewley, nodding 
in the direction of his Mexican hire- 
ling, “says he has not got the tool 
check. Where is it?” 

I protested. The clerk seemed very 
embarrassed, and when I tried to get an 
explanation from him, he shut up like 
a clam and muttered something in 
Spanish about not knowing. I after- 
wards learned that he had got stung 
several times on tool checks and was 


now laying off them. 


Several days later Kewley told me 
the contractors had reported that there 
was no equipment on No. 9, and that if 
we only had the tool check we could 
show them up. Where was the miss- 
ing tool check? 

- That very day, when I went for my 
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washing, the woman handed me a 
bunch of running orders she had found 
in my overall pocket. Among them 
was the missing tool check. I realized 
then that I had given it to the chief 
clerk, and that as soon as he saw it he 
promptly returned it. However, I 
was so busy answering questions and 
trying to remember the work reports 
that I had absentmindedly put it in my 


pocket. 


I went into a huddle with myself. — 


What to do? For me to turn in the 
tool check now would be an admission 
of my guilt in trying to get away with 
something. Finally I tore it up, told 


Kewley to jump in the lake, and let - 


him charge me up with the missing 


_ tools. 


. 


Memories of an Old Train 
Dispatcher 


By WILLIAM HOWE OVERLEY 


= HE 124-mile single track 

division was full of trains 

that night. The dispatcher 

bent over his train sheet to 

record an OS. He was feel- 

ing good. Bill Meadors had made 

Morehead for No. 24. The old hogger 

had wheedled the dispatcher into giv- 

ing him five minutes on the time of 24 
there. 

“ All I need’s clearing time,” Bill 
had said. “I won’t delay them a 
minute.” 

As a matter of fact, he didn’t. 

Bill was pulling high-class merchan- 
dise, and, as usual, was making a fast 
run. When he headed in at Morehead 


_ for 24 the dispatcher gave him an order 


to “meet Extra 675 East at Win- 


chester,” 


Bill didn’t say anything. He knew 
this was contrary to special instruc- 
tions. Inferior freights should be 
moved against his pet freight run by 
time orders only. But Bill knew his 
dispatcher; knew exactly what the man 
was figuring on doing. At Winchester, 
eighteen miles east of Netherland, the 
terminal yard at Lexington, a “19” 
order would be passed up to him in 
ahoop. That “19” order would annul 
the meet order, and would give extra 
675 east time at the various sidings 
between Winchester and Netherland. 
Soon after 95 left Morehead, which 


69 


is forty-seven miles east of Win- 


cy 


chester, the operator at Netherland re- 
ported that extra 675 east was about 
ready to leave. . 

“ Buck Watkins wants to know,” the 
op added, “where you figure on get- 
ting him for Ninety-five. Says tell 


you he’s got a mile of rattlers and 


can’t get into the clear any place be- 
tween here and Winchester.” Buck was 
engineer on the 675. 

Now, that old hogger and the train 
dispatcher happened to be special bud- 
dies. The dispatcher invariably tried 
to give him all the best of it at meet- 
ing points. But in this case, if he let 
that meet stand and anything happened 
to delay that fast manifest train, 
there’d be hell to pay. 

“ How soon can they get out of the 
yard?” the dispatcher asked. 

“ Be pulling out of the east switch 
in ten minutes,’ the operator replied 
after a moment’s delay. 

The dispatcher still hesitated. 

“Ask Buck if that old wench is 
steaming. Pat Finn had her last trip 
west and she didn’t seem to do 
so good.” 

“Buck says that’s because she 
doesn’t like Irishmen,” were the words 
the operator ticked back after a brief 
pause. 
_ clear at Winchester thirty-five minutes 
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-patcher hesitated no longer. 


“Says tell you he’ll be in the © 


rom right now if f you want to let this 


Buck had read the order aie 0 
the operator’s table. 

Another short patise and the operator 
went on: 

“ Pete Eggleton’s here now. Says 
tell you he’s ready. -The Six-seventy- 
five is here in front of the office. All 
he’s got to do is ride her to the east 
end, hook her on and highball.” ; 
Pete was the conductor. The dis- 


hell was running these trains anyhow ? 
He was. 

Pete signed the order. It was com- 
pleted, delivered, and he and Buck ran 
for the engine, climbed aboard and beat 
it for the east end, a quarter of a mile 
away. 

The dispatcher got busy with other 
trains. 
later that he called on Netherland to re- 
port on the 675. 

“She is still up there in the east 
end,” was what the operator told him. 

“My good gosh a’mighty!” Those 


are not the exact words the dispatcher _ 


used, but they’ll do. 
-““Where’s your yard engine?” ay 
“Gone around the belt to switch the - 
connections,” said the operator. 
“Here, take this order,” the dis 
patcher snapped. Then he called Win- 
chester and put out this order: 

No. 95 meet extra 675 east at Nether- 
land instead of Winchester. : 
After both operators had repeated, 

the dispatcher said to Winchester: 

“Do not deliver that order to No. 95 

until I tell you,” and then to Nether- — 
land: “If that Pete Eggleton doesn’t — 
show up there in a few minutes you'll - 
have to take that order to the east end 

and get his * sig.” 


GAIN the dis phe became ab- E 


Who the _ 


It was not until thirty minutes 


doubling Corey Hill right in the face 
of 24. The helper was behind First 
75 and 24 needed it tonight. Second 
75 had broken in two and run together 
on Denton Hill, and would be delayed 
forty minutes getting two crippled cars 
into the clear. No. 92, eastbound fast 
freight, was having fire cleaned at Mid- 
land coal bins, ail would be delayed 
thirty minutes doing that and taking 
coal and water. 

These delays called for fast work. 
Many meeting points had to be 
changed. Time passed quickly. Be- 
fore all these kinks were straightened 
out the operator at Netherland again 
put in his oar. 

“ The Six-seventy-five has gone back 
to the shops,” was his encouraging piece 
of news, “ just passed the office.” 

“Has Pete signed that order?” the 
dispatcher asked. - 

“Not yet. He’s not here. Engine 
didn’t stop here. Went right on down 
to the shops.” 

_At that moment the operator at Win- 
chester added his bit. 


“ Ninety-five is coming,” was what 
he said. : 

“ Hold NE: you wnder- 
stand?” 


“ Hold Nanay ive” the operator re- 
peated, “O.K.” 

“NS,” the dispatcher said, “ get 
Eggleton and get him quick and have 
him sign that order so I can let Nine- 
ty-five leave Winchester.” 

“He’s not here,” was the reply, 
“but you can turn Ninety-five loose 
at Winchester. I’ve got the red out. 
Engine’s back in the shop. Can’t get 
past my red board.” 

Now, that operator at “ NS” was an 
old head—a good man and a reliable 
one. If the 675 were back in the shops 
it couldn’t possibly get by his red board, 
just as he said, 
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ee Ee 


Then the operator at Winchester 
horned in again. 

“ Ninety-five is here,” he announced, 
“ Bill Meadors standing here at my 
window. Says tell you to turn him 


loose. You're delaying the hot stuff.” 

The operator was wise to the situa- 
tion and had explained to Bill. The old 
hogger understood exactly how matters 
stood. And yet he was perfectly will-. 
ing to take the word of the operator 
at Netherland that the 675 was back 
in the shop. 

+ The dispatcher wasn’t. Often he 
took chances. But the chances he took 
were chances of delaying a train and 
getting bawled out by the super, and 
never a chance that would maybe get 
somebody killed. Still, in this case, it 
did look foolish to hold that fast freight 
train at Winchester when a perfectly 
reliable, seasoned old-time operator 
was positive the 675 was back in the 
shops. 

“NS,” said the dispatcher, “ did you 
see the number on that engine as she 
passed your office?” 

“ Sure I saw it,’ was the instant re- 
ply. “ You think I’d say so if I didn’t 
know, and maybe get somebody killed? 
You know there’s a street light here in 
front of the office. I saw six-seven- 
five in box car letters on her tank.” 

The dispatcher was sorely tempted. 
If he turned that 95 loose now, he 
could cover up the slight delay. Ten 
minutes more and he couldn’t. Ten 
minutes more meant the super would 


his engine. 
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fairly take him to task for deliberately 
disobeying his special instructions. All 
right, let him, the dispatcher suddenly 
decided. He would not break a hard 
and fast rule he had made for himself 
never to take a chance that might get 
somebody hurt. 

These thoughts had flashed through 
his mind. A second later he said to 
Netherland : 

“Just the same, Mise ive | is not 
going .to leave Winchester until Pete 
Eggleton signs that order. It’s up to 
you. Call the roundhouse. See if that 
conductor went back to the shops with 
If not, you'll have to walk 
to the east end and get him.” 


There was a three minutes’ wait. 


Then came the excited words from 
Winchester: “I hear him coming.” 

“You mean Extra Six-seventy-five 
East is coming?” the dispatcher asked. 

“ Ves. ” 

Netherland, who had overheard this, 
broke in. 

“That can’t possibly be; it must be 
a L. & N. train he hears. I can’t get 
the roundhouse on phone; [ll try 
again.” 

“ Go outside and look. Make sure,” 
the dispatcher ordered Winchester. 

Another wait, and then: — 

“By gosh, it’s her all right,” said 


on 
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Winchester. “I could see the number 
on her headlight. 
through the passing track now.” 


a Boreas had happened was this: 
when the 675 came to be looked 
over on her westbound arrival the 
previous day a cracked flange was dis- 
covered on one of her tank wheels. 
A big piece was ready to drop out. 
Pressed for time, the shop foreman 
had switched tanks with a yard engine. 
The lettering on the tank the 675 got 
had been changed. Later a new pair of 
wheels had been put under the other _ 
tank and it was hooked onto the yard 
engine. But the lettering was not 
changed! 

Instead of going to the belt line to 
switch the connections as the operator 
had thought she had, the yard engine 
had gone to the east end to give the 
Extra East a boost out of the yards. It 
was this yard engine returning, with a 
tank reading 675, that the operator had 
seen, 

As you probably are aware, I was 
the dispatcher that night. Bill Meadors 
is still running,on that division, and 
the same operator is at Netherland. 

Boys, do you remember the incident ? 
If you do, drop me a line to 531 East- 
land Ave., Akron, Ole. 
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AN OLD-TIMER RECALLS 


OO bad the Raquette Lake R.R. has 

been abandoned. During vacation 
months the R. L. crew made 2 round trips 
a day between Carter and Raquette Lake, 
‘N. Y., 18 miles. Tourists regarded Con- 
ductor John Rank, “Old John,” as part of 
the Adirondack Mountain scenery, and al- 
ways looked for the tall, lean figure with 
a corncob pipe. 

On one of his trips a fussy old maid with 
a dog got on the train. The only seat left 
was next to a gentleman smoking a big 
“seegar.” She demanded that he stop, but 
the man continued to smoke contentedly. 
In desperation she yanked the cigar from 
his mouth and threw it out the window. 
Enraged, the man retaliated by throwing 
her little white poodle after the cigar. 

At Carter the lady barged out to Old 
John and demanded her poodle. 

“Madam,” said he, pointing back up the 
track, “there’s yur dawg!” 

Around the curve, believe it or not, came 
the poodle with the cigar in his mouth! 

Old John tells another one of an extra 
trip he made to Carter one night before 
electric headlights were in use. Rolling 
down Bald Mt. in the fireman’s seat of en- 
gine No. 2, John thought he saw a bear 
crossing the. track, a usual sight in those 
times. At Carter he walked ahead to re- 
port in. There on the footstep of the pilot 
sat Mr. Bruin. One leg was cocked over the 
other, and the bear was holding a white 
oil marker in his left paw, pouring out sig- 
nal oil for his bruised hind legi—L. R. 
Herns, 22 Cherry St., Malone, N. Y. 

* * a 


YES, IT REALLY HAPPENED 


ALDWIN JONES, trainman, arrived in 
Lynchburg at 9.45 p. m. Having sev- 
eral hours to wait for N.&W. Train 15, he 
decided to take a nap. When he awoke, 
Train 15 had gone. So Jones had to wait 
for Train No. 1, due several hours later. 
He decided to take another nap, and when 
he awoke this time he found he had missed 
Train 1. The trainman then went back 
home, slept all day and caught Train 15 
the next day.—N. & W. Magazine. 


TALENTED SWITCH ENGINE 


SUFFERER who lives near a railroad 
yard wrote this complaint to the com- 
pany: 

“Gentlemen: Why is it that your switch 
engine has to ding and dong and fizz and 
spit and bang and hiss and pant and grate 
and grind and puff and bump and chug and 
hoot and toot and whistle and wheeze and 
jar and jerk and how! and snarl and puff 
and growl and thump and boom and clash 
and jolt and screech and snort and slam 
and throb and roar and rattle and yell and 
smoke and smell and shriek like hell all 
night long?”—From scrapbook of J. K. 
French, 456 Pine Ave. W., Montreal, 


Canada. 
* * * 


LINES TO A BUS 


HE poets may sing of the flowers 
But I’m in a humor to cuss, 
And I want to sing of a horrible thing— 
An overnight ride in a bus. 


Some who had tried it warned me 
While others declared it was nice, 

But I never heard of any fool bird 
Who ever attempted it twice. 


My seat o’er the wheel was slanting 
And harder it grew by the mile, 
Sometimes when we stopped, I gracefully 
dropped 
And lay for a while in the aisle. 


Oft when we stopped by the roadside, 
At some place not on the map, 

I got out to eat, some guy got my seat 
And I had to hang by a strap. 


Now I’m telling you how I feel, 
If you disagree we won’t fuss, 

You do as you like, I’d rather hitch-hike 
Than try again on a bus. 


No matter what type the road is, 
Good sand-clay, cement or gravel, 
This thing is true, and I’m telling you, 
It’s a helluva way to travel! - 

2 —E. A. Hill, Mobile, Ala. 


By 
CLIFFORD 
SWEET 


Boomer Op; Author of 
“Cap Wheeler’s Gravy 


Be "~. VERY railroad man oughta 
carry job insurance these 
days.” Brakeman “ Leath- 
erneck ” Jones kicked the 
caboose door shut with his 
heel and hauled a wad of advertising 
matter from his jumper pocket. “ Take 
you, for instanee, Sam. If you got fired 
tonight, could you feed your family till 
you got another?” 

Conductor. Sam Tutt stopped writ- 

ing up waybills long enough to 
- up and ask: “ Another what, | 


Mmily?” 


glance 


“ You Get Five Hundred Bucks it — 
You’re Fired. Can You Beat It?” 


“It says here,” Leatherneck contin- 
ued heedlessly, quoting in part from a 
small pamphlet, “this here company 
will pay any man five hundred dollars 
if he gets fired, Can yorf beat that?” 

As he thought about it Jones shook 
his head in amazement. He realized 
with terrible suddenness what a ter- 
rific economic loss he had suffered in 
the past. He had been fired off dozens 
of the best railroads in the country. —_- 

- As was his wont, he merely skimmed 
the highlights in this new. d boon 


to railroaders. To take the time neces- 
sary to explore every little whereas and 
aforesaid in the sample policy that ac- 
companied the literature would be a 
needless waste of time. 

He squared things around on Sam’s 
desk to make a place to write and filled 
in one of the application blanks, a for- 
mal request for.a five-hundred-dollar 
job insurance policy. In scanning the 
pamphlet for the address, he made an- 
other discovery. They wanted agents! 

“And for every policy an agent 
writes,” he read, “‘he is at liberty to 
collect and retain as his commission the 
first month’s dues—three dollars.” 

“Well, fan my brow!” he muttered. 
Forthwith Jones applied for another 
policy, and nothing but his growing 
regard for this company prevented him 
from asking for a third. He figured 
that he had earned, and wisely invested, 
the sum of six dollars all in the space 
of a few minutes. 

Smothering an impulse to lay off, he 
strolled out and mailed his letter. 

The drag which he was called to go 
out on was stuck for a fruit extra, so 
he went to the head end and talked 
“Tub” Hancock, the head man, into 
taking one of the policies. 

Tub surveyed the other charily as 
he extracted three one dollar bills from 
a lean wallet. = 

“S’pose the cockeyed stuff’s any 
good?” he paused to ask. “ The woods 
is full of chiselers these days.” 

“Don’t be a tomato,” Leatherneck 
exclaimed. “ Didn’t I just take two of 
these policies myself?’ As it dawned 
on him that this money he was remov- 
ing from Tub’s fingers was all profit, 
he muttered something under his 
breath and astounded the other by 
shoving the money back. 

“ Now what?” Tub yelped,.aroused 
to suspicion by this unexpected change 
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of front. “Don’t I get the policy?” 


Tub was worried lest something good 


might be getting away from him. 
“Sure you'll get it.” Leatherneck’s 
gaze was following a yellow light that 
was swinging their way out of the 
gloom. “ Better get on the job,’ he 


warned, “ or it’s liable to go into effect 


right now, Here comes that assistant 
yardmaster that loves you.” 

The two trainmen left hurriedly, 
Tub in the direction of the engine, 
Jones toward the caboose. The two 
were buddies. Together they had 
boomed from Portland, Maine, to Tuc- 
son, and from Tampa, Florida, to Se- 
attle. What it was that had drawn them 
together in the first place, and then held 
them in an unbreakable chain of com- 


panionship, would forever remain a_ 


mystery. In every way they were as 
totally unlike as daylight and dark. 
Leatherneck was tall, thin, and full of 
the kind of nervous energy that pro- 
pels a man from one job to another. 

Tub, on the other hand, was short 
and fat. Nothing on earth could make 
him hurry. He was always hungry and 
he never had half enough sleep. He 
liked to take things easy and nothing 


but his partner’s ruthless driving power © 


could ever have made a boomer of him. 


Y the time Leatherneck wrote sev- 
eral more of the job insurance 
policies, he was seriously considering a 
career as an insurance salesman. In due 
time he received a bulky envelope 
which he rightly surmised contained 
policies for himself and Tub. He, how- 
ever, received but one, whereas he had 
applied for two. An-enclosed note ex- 
plained the discrepancy. It read: 


You will notice that paragraph B, 
section 19 reads, “ Only one policy per 
applicant will be written.” Keep the 
good work going. : 


Tub vinich at his own policy, then 
negligently shoved it in his jumper 
_ pocket. He wondered vaguely if he had 
overlooked anything else. 

They were called that morning for 


‘and melons, Because of the detour via 
_ the postoffice, it was 10.50 when they 
hit the yards. At that instant, the as- 
‘sistant yardmaster 
28 round the string of reefers, to which 
no engine had yet been attached. When 
_ he spied the pair, he stopped. © 
-. Leatherneck nudged his partner. 
“There’s your friend. He’s throbbin’ 
like a sore toe.” 

The AYM favored Tub with an 
angry stare. “Oh, hello, Sweetpea!’ 
His voice dripped. sarcasm, Switching 
suddenly to a rasping snarl, he barked: 
 “Vissen, Shack, you better head for 
the roundhouse and lead that engine 
out, If these melons get out late, your 

hide is comin’ -off.” 

“ Sweetpea!” Tub gnashed his teeth 
in disgust as he wheeled and started. 
“Til bust that guy some day.” 

“Yeah. You'll bust him,” Leather- 

neck grinned as he sauntered toward 
the caboose, looking the train over. 


PRING had come to North Texas. 


- filled the air with sticky, energy-sap- 
ping languor. Leatherneck Jones, stag- 
gering up through the yards with an 
armload of journal brasses and a 
bucket of packing dope for the caboose, 
met Tub Hancock coming out of the 
- switch shanty. Tub, he could see, was 
in the grip of some emotion stronger 
than spring fever.. One overall strap 
dangled behind him and he was finger- 
ing the knuckles of one hand as if they 
wre: fragile pieces of eo oa ce 
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an eleven o'clock hot shot—cantaloupes 


came cantering » 


‘The warm rays of the morning sun 


,» getting fired.’ ta 
he 


runner. “ If it’s any eae ees can 
tell °em to pay it to yours truly.” — 
_ Leatherneck uncoiled one long aan ae 
and the journal brasses thudded to the 
cinders. “ You mean—” fee 

Tub nodded vigorously. “That — 
smart AYM,” he explained, groping 
for the overall strap, “he yanked a eee 
chair out from under.me when I went 
to set down and I poked him.” A oa 

“So you got yourself fired, huh: 2 

Tub nodded again. 52 

Leatherneck balanced the dope buck- 
et carefully ona tie end and mopped his _ 
streaming face. “T’ll have to compli-. 
ment you on your foresight,” he said 
sarcastically in spite of the fact that 
he looked pleased. ‘‘ This is one place 
we can leave without you bellyaching — 
to settle down.” " 

Tub paused to eye his partner criti- — 
cally. : 

“So what?” : oe 

“So plenty. Til slap your friend 
onto his feet. Then we'll both collect 
our insurance.” 

Tub captured the elusive strap and, 
by a painful contortion for one of his 
bulk, managed to bring it round front. 
“You can’t do that, you sap,” Tub. 
growled, hooking the strap to his bib 
and settling it in place with a shrug. . 

“Who says I can’t?” Leatherneck — 
bristled. “ Whatta you think I’m any: 
ing job insurance for?” 

“That’s all right,” Tub mollified. 
“ But we'll have to hang around here 
two or three weeks to collect our in- 
surance. ‘That’ll take money. If we 
both get fired now, we won't have any 
credit at the beanery. You've got to 
work till I collect mine. Then FIl fur- 
nish the grub till you get yours. With 
all your experience,” he grinned au- | 
BOR ‘you. won't have.no trouble 
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eral minutes. In the end he could see 
that Tub was right. Although his feet 
itched to start North, he stuck. It was 
an economic necessity. 

After a sharp warning to Tub to be 
careful, he made arrangements at the 
beanery whereby his pal could get 
meals and cigarettes on his meal ticket. 
And when he got back in off his run, 
he pawed through a dresser drawer 
stuffed with magazines, laundry tick- 
ets, razor blades and soiled socks. On a 
somewhat rumpled claim blank, he 
made formal application for Tub’s in- 
surance. 


ees nothing to do but eat and 
sleep, Tub put on a few extra 
pounds. Smoking and drowsing in an 
easy chair in front of the café where 
he ate his meals, he performed no ex- 
ertion more arduous than shifting his 
chair to follow the shade. 

One evening two weeks later, Leath- 
erneck sat on the edge of the bed wear- 
ing a petulant frown. 

“ Gawsh a’mighty!” he groaned de- 
spairingly. He was thumbing through 
a batch of slips which he had just re- 
deemed at the beanery at what seemed 
to him an outrageous price. “ Steak 
and aigs three times a day!” he ex- 
ploded. “ Didn’t you ever hear of any- 
thing else?” 

Tub, lolling on the far side of the 
bed in his underclothing, smiled indul- 
gently. “ With five hundred smackers 
e a-comin’ tome? Don’t forget ina few 
aE, days you'll be loafin’ and I’ll be footin’ 
=~. the: bills,” 

_Leatherneck grinned guiltily and 

tossed the slips in a dresser drawer. 

This damned sticky weather was get- 

fi ting his goat, he guessed. Bundling his 

partner’s soiled clothing which had 

been accumulating for two weeks, he 
contritely carried it to the laundry. 


‘removed a letter but no check. 


Tutt was hauled onto the carpet. Be- 


77 

Returning by way of the postoffice, 
he was agreeably surprised to find a 
letter for Tub. Yes, from thé insurance 


company. Hurrying back to the room, 
he broke the seal in Tub’s presence and 


“That’s funny.” He scratched his 
had in perplexity. “ Where’s the 
check?” 

Tub hoisted himself to one elbow. 

“ Read it, you sap. Don’t stand there 
lookin’ like a burnt fusee.”’ 

Somewhat confused, Leatherneck 
read aloud: 


According to your claim application, . 
you were discharged for striking a su- 
perior officer of your company. If you 
will read paragraph A, section 4 of 
your policy, you will see that we are 
not liable when a policy holder is dis- 
charged for insubordination or viola- 
tion of rule G. 


Tub fell back on the bed with a howl 
of rage. “ So that’s what you call job 
insurance, huh?” 

Leatherneck, for once, had nothing 
to say. His partner, instead of being an 
asset, had turned into a liability who 
consumed steak and eggs like a drunk- 
en sailor. Besides, a new light had been 
shed on his own problem. If he was 
going to be able to collect on his own 
policy, he would have to think of some 
legitimate way of getting fired. Pas- 
ting the AYM had cost Tub five hun- 
dred dollars. However much he might 
dislike the AYM, the price was too 
high. 

Since Tub’s dismissal Leatherneck 
had been braking ahead. He handled 
the switch list. At Gramercy, next : 
trip, he deliberately set out two cars a 
of rush flour that belonged at Colon) Bae 
and knocked a car of seed potatoes off 
center while doing it. When the crew 
returned to Stigler, Conductor Sam 


2 


“ catse che aise of no irregularity i in the. 
switching at Gramercy, his record was 
_ charged with ten demerit marks. 

“ For indifferent supervision of your 
crew,” he was curtly told. 

“Git to hell outta my sight!” the 
enraged conductor bellowed when 
Jones tried to horn in and take the 
blame. “Don’t come whinnying around 
me,’ 

Leatherneck tried at the division 
office to get his just deserts, but was 


lowed to state his case. 
Determined to make the company 

fire him, he fractured every rule of 
the company his agile brain could 
think of. Purposely he showed up late 
on call twice. He pushed a car of coal 
off the end of a spur track at Colon 
and, in desperation, threw away a 
handful of waybills. 
_ But what Fate didn’t cover up for 
him, well meaning friends did. 

“This danged road,” he complained 

bitterly one morning, “ wouldn’t fire 
a man for nothing short of murder.” 


B UT they did. They fired a switch- 
man for dropping a car which 
turned out to have no hand brakes. He 
held one of Leatherneck’s job insur- 
ance policies. Being a boomer, the 
switchman spent his last cent on a rip- 
roaring spree, then calmly sat down to 
await the arrival of his five hundred 
dollars. 

Leatherneck squirmed and _ turned 
pale when he read the letter that came 
back from the insurance company. 

Evidently you have never taken the 
time to read one of our policies 

through. Paragraph C, section 16, 

reads, “No applicant can collect the 

face of his policy unless he has been 


steadily employed for at least one year - 
t time. of ~ reasare ons You should 


~ 
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shunted out of there without being al-_ 


his partner derisively. “Ihave tolaugh 


olicy hold- 


The suchen had re working: 
sires months. The things he swore 
would do to Leatherneck Jones the in- 
stant he laid eyes on him kept that — 
harried gentleman on the dodge until — 
the switchman departed for greener _ 
pastures, pes 
Tub laughed sarcastically. “ If that’s a 
job insurance, I'll eat my shirt. How _ 
long you been in the service, nec 
Bubber ?” 
Leatherneck wadded the letter into 
a ball and fired it under the bed. 
“Looks to me like a gyp outfit,” he 
growled, evading Tub’s question. 
“Who?” Tub affected innocence. 
“The insurance coMpshy.. OF ‘their ee 
agent?” ae 
His partner was too sunk in gloom 
to take offense. ar 
“The company’s on the square,” zs 
Tub continued, defensively. “ That old 
head they fired outta the car depart- 
ment got his five hundred bucks O.K. 
He didn’t happen to sock nobody nor 
get drunk. And he’d been workin’ for 
the railroad a lot longer than any year, =e 
How long did you say you’d DO, in 
the service ?” fie 
Leatherneck grinned sheeo x 
“Two more. weeks and I'll be over 
the dead line,” he replied. — See IS 
Tub hauled a desperate looking pack e 
of cigarettes from his jumper PORE. = 
and started fumbling for a match. _ 
“Two weeks to go, eh?” He eyed 


every time I think about how hard 
you've been trying to get fired.” ae 
Leatherneck squirmed i in embarrass- =. 
ment. — eee 
“ Aw, how was I to know about that 
trick clause where you had to work 
a year before you could collect?” — 
“You eosiet Tab replied, “ 


“Tt don’t make any difference now,” 
the other returned shortly. ‘ What's 
done is done. Just watch my smoke 


- these next two weeks.” 


“So what?” 

“So plenty. I’m going to watch my 
step like a home guard. Sweet railroad- 
ing, that’s me. Nobody will get a 
chance to hang a thing on—” 

A sharp rap sounded at the door. 
Leatherneck broke off and yelped, 
“ Come in.” 

The door flew open. .A call boy 
shoved a sealed envelope at Leather- 
neck, then backed out. 

The brakeman stared at his name 
typed on the envelope. 

“ Whatta you suppose this is now?” 
he pondered. 

“Why don’t you read it and see?” 

Leatherneck tore open the envelope 
and removed a typed sheet of few 
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lines. He glanced hurriedly through its 
contents, then turned to stare in stony 
silence at a particularly hot and dusty 
scene outside. 

“Well, is it a secret?” Tub asked. 

The other started, then dragged his 
gaze back inside. 

“Tt says I’m fired,” he replied sor- 
rowfully. “For sellin’ insurance on 
company time.” 

Tub’s expression was a mixture of 
sarcasm and amusement. Before he 
could give it word, the yodel of an en- 
gine whistle down around the inter- 
locking plant drifted in to their ears. 

Leatherneck’s shoulders squared and 
all trace of care blew off his face. 

“Cantaloupe train,” he said crypti- 
cally, his head cocked in the direction 
of the sound. “They'll be heading 
North in less than an hour. That's all 
the job insurance we need.” 
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AILROAD questions are answered 

here without charge, but these 
rules must be observed: 

(1) Not more than two questions at 

a time. No queries about employment. 

(2) Always enclose a self-addressed, 


stamped envelope, to facilitate our get- 
ting in touch with you if necessary. 
We will print only your initials. 

(8) Don’t be disappointed if answers 
do not appear at once. They are printed 
two months before date of issue. 


HAT is the shortest distance in which a 

passenger train traveling 60 miles an hour 
can be stopped without derailing? A freight train? 
—R. S., York, Pa. 


On good, level, straight track, with equipment 
and locomotive brakes in first-class shape, a steam 
passenger train traveling 60 m.p.h. will not be 
likely to derail when halted in the shortest distance 

in which it is possible to make a stop. That 
distance is not less than 1,000 feet. Under or- 
dinary conditions, of course, a train traveling at 
such a rate is not brought to a halt so abruptly, 
and the engineer will use at least two or three 
times that distance. Because of the fact that its 
braking power is considerably less than that of a 
passenger train, because its length keeps it from 

responding to brake line pressure changes as rapid- 
ly, and because its equipment is more easily 
derailed, a freight train (under the above-men- 
tioned conditions) cannot be stopped safely in 
anywhere near a thousand feet. Half again or 
even twice as much space is needed. 


Se 
HAVE heard that the Pennsylvania RR has 


a trackless switcher. Where, why, and how 
_ is it used?—A. B., Philadelphia. 


The PRR operates five such devices at Balti- 
more, Md., over what is known as the “ Block 


Route,” which starts at Jail Yard, near Calvert 


‘Station, and extends along Monument. St. and 
= Central Ave. to a. Block and the area near 


President Station, with a spur to Jackson Wharf. 
This route uses paved city streets, and conse- 
quently an old city ordinance provided that no 
steam locomotives should ever be operated over 
the main parts of the line. Until 1917 the cars 
were handled by drafts of Percheron horses— 
usually from six to ten together. That year the 
horses were replaced by tractors which are 
powered by two electric motors driven by six- 
cylinder gas engines. Equipped with hard rubber 
tires, they are independent of the tracks. They 
use air brakes and, of course, regular couplers. 
Photo on page 82. 


st 


HY can't steam railroads use single point 
switches (only one point moves; the other — 
remains stationary) as some street railways do? 
(2) Why can’t steam be substituted for air in 
air brake systems?—C, V., Philadelphia. 


(1) They could, but why should they? Except 
at very low speeds single point switches are dan- 
gerous; and since it is always necessary for a 
man to throw a railroad switch on the ground, 
there would be no reason for the type of switch 
so common on street car lines. 

(2) Obviously the steam would condense and 
the pressure would drop. In cold weather you'd 
be lucky to have any pressure at all. Steam has 
been and still is used for locomotive brakes, but 
it can hardly be piped back to the cars and used 
there, 

& 


NAN the driving wheels of a steam locomotive 
be spun backward by reversing the engine 
after the brakes have been applied by opening 
an angle-cock on the train line?—F. A. T., Abi- 
lene, Tex. 


Since a sudden opening of the train line is equiva- 
lent to an emergency application of the brakes, 
and since an emergency application of the driver 
brakes is sufficient to lock the wheels no matter 
how wide the throttle and valves are o 
stands to reason that the drivers cannot 
backward under the Circumstances you 
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This Strange-Looking Rig, Believe It or Not, Is an Honest-to-Gosh Locomotive, and It and 


Four Others Like It Are Operated by the Pennsylvania in Baltimore, Md, 


Use Tracks, but Runs on Hard Rubber Tires. 


However, It Doesn't 
See Answer to A. B. (Page 31) for Further 


Information 


HAT is the most powerful 4-8-4 type loco- 
motive? 
(2) What is the Shay gear on an engine?—W. 
M. D., Bethel, Conn. 


(1) Using tractive force of engine alone as the 
standard of power, the most powerful 4-8-4 type 
at the time we went to press was the 1631-1650 
series of the Lackawanna, which exerts 72,000 Ibs. 
t.f. However, the 3000 series of the Chicago & 
North Western, in our opinion, deserves the honor, 
since it not only has a theoretical t.f. rating prac- 
‘tically as high (71,800 lbs.), but also is equipped 
with larger drivers, much larger boiler, weighs 
considerably more, and actually exerts more t.f. 
with ‘booster (84,200 Ibs.). Both these engines 
‘may. be surpassed very soon, since the Chesapeake 
& Ohio has ordered five 4-8-4’s from Lima Loco- 
motive Works which, according to advance pub- 
licity, will be the most powerful of their type 
in the world. 

(2) You are probably thinking of the Shay 
type locomotive, which employs a gearing system 
to obtain greater power than would be otherwise 
generated by an engine its size. Two or three 
cylinders are arranged vertically on the right side 
of the boiler, and these are direct-connected to 
a horizontal drive shaft which is geared to each 
axle of the two or more four-wheel trucks (wheels 
of which are from 20 to 46 inches in diameter). 
To offset the great weight on the right side, the 
boiler is set to the left just enough to balance the 
engine perfectly. Shay-geared engines are used a 
great deal by industrial and logging companies, 


which must haul high tonnage at low speed on 
light tracks around sharp curves and up steep 
grades. It is not well suited for main line service 
because of its low maximum speed (about 20 
miles an hour). 
m7 
M. L., Erie, Pa—A short history of the 
e Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain RR 
appeared on page 82 of our Sept., °35, issue. 
at 
RE the side rods of the Milwaukee’s “ Hia- 
watha” engines equipped with roller bear- 
ings? 
(2) When will the roster of the Burlington 
Route be printed?—F, E. S., E. Peoria, Ill. 


(1) No. However, the main and side rods on 
these locomotives are novel in design. Of light 
weight, I-beam construction, they are connected in 
the tandem style; that is, the main.rod is forked 
on the main pin, and the side rod is fitted on 
the pin between the forks of the main rod. 

(2) We don’t know, since we haven’t scheduled 
it yet. We don’t attempt to announce the rosters 
more than three months ahead, for we want the 
information to be strictly up to date when it is 
printed. 


a 
R., Cincinnati—Stating that a railroad is 
® going into a receivership is just another 
way of saying that it is broke—that it cannot 
pay either its current operating bills or the inter- 
est on its bonds, or both. We haven’t space to 
go into the subject of receivership (you can find 
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* all you want to know about it in any library), 
but suffice to say that the purpose of a receiver- 
ship is to reorganize the road, usually by scaling 
down its capitalization and its fixed charges. 
Which is to say, the stockholders lose part or 
most of their investment, and certain bondholders 
some of the interest or even part of the face 
value of their bonds. 

(2) The Santa Maria Valley RR, which runs 
from Guadalupe to Roadamite, Calif., 23 miles, 
was inc, in rorz. It owns only that part of its 
line from Roadamite to Betteravia, and leases the 
rest. It has.3 locomotives, 5 cars, and a year 
ago employed 36 people. Owned by the La Brea 
Securities Co., its road and equipment are valued 
at $495,908, and its total assets are $536,905. It 
made money in 1932 and 1933, but went in the 
red in 1931 and several preceding years. Photo 
and specifications of its engine No. 105 were 
printed on page 85 of our March, ’34, issue. 

& 
S there such a thing as a fireless locomotive?—L. 
B., Springfield, Ml. 


Fireless engines are neither new nor particularly 
scarce, and the idea behind them is very simple. 
The well-insulated boiler is simply charged with 
steam at high pressure (220-300 lbs., with the 
boiler already 60% full of water, to provide for 
more steam) and by means of a reducing valve 
the engine is run on 50-65 lbs. pressure. Equipped 
with large cylinders and small drivers, it is good 
for industrial and yard switching where the smoke 
nuisance and fire menace must be eliminated. One 
man can run it, and its boiler is not costly to 
maintain. A single charging lasts a half day, and 
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No. 14, a 5144-Ton Fireless Switcher Bullt 
See Answer 


Free Booklet 


HE Pullman Co. has issued an 

elaborate 20-page, 8 by 11-inch 
booklet entitled “Pullman Accommo- 
dations.” It tells the story of Pullman 
service, describing each type of Pull- 
man accommodation, is lavishly illus- 
trated in two colors, and contains floor 
plans of different types of Pullman cars. 
A copy will be sent free to any reader 
writing to Mr. George A. Kelly, vice 
president, the Pullman Co., 79 E. Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill. Mention this maga- 
zine, but do not write to us. 


a charged boiler can stand several days without 
losing all its pressure. We are printing herewith 
a photo of one recently built by the H. K. Porter 
Co. (Pittsburgh) for the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
On page 30 of our April, ’34, issue we printed a 
photo of one used on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe. The first steam-storage Jocomotive in Amer- 
ica was built by Lima for the National Cash 
Register Co. more than 25 years ago. 


& 


C.—The Tonopah & Goldfield RR, which 

e runs between Tonopah Jct. and ‘Tonopah, 
and Columbia Jct. and Goldfield, Nev., 102 miles, 
was inc, in 1905 as a consolidation of the Tonopah 
RR and the Goldfield RR, both of which had 
just been built. It has 6 locomotives, 61 freight 
and 3 passengers cars, is owned by the Tonopah 
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by Porter for the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
to. 8. 
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Photo from D. L. 


Joslyn, 2164 Castro Way, Sacramento, Calif. 


No. 102, Consolidation Type Built by Baldwin for the Tonopah & Goldfield Many Years Ago. 
See Answer to G. C. for History of the T. & G, 


Mining Co. It made money for the last six years 
(except 1930 and 1931). Road and. equipment are 
valued at $3,373,672; total assets are $3,520,728. 


& 


M. C., Chatham, N. J.—The following 

* table sums up the main points of differ- 
ence between the Pacifics of PRR Class K-4s and 
the two engines of Class K-5 (5698, 5600): 


K-4s K-5 
Cylinders 27 xX 28 in. 27 X 30 in. 
Pressure 205 lbs. 250 lbs. 
Superheater heating surface 
943 sq. ft. 1,634 sq. ft. 
Weight 308,900 Ibs. 318,700 Ibs. 
Tractive Force 44,460 lbs. 54,675 lbs. 


Except for a slightly longer front end on the 
K-5, the other main dimensions of these engines 
are practically the same. 

(2) There is no automatic safety device to al- 
low steam to escape from a locomotive boiler 


Photo from W. R, 


(D-1l1ls, Nos. 410-419) Are the Most Powerful 4-4-0 Types in Existence. 


Osborne, 38 Colonial Ave., 
This Modern, Superheated Reading Eight-Wheeler and the Other Nine Engines of Her Class 


in case of accident. The blow-off cocks, of course, 
must be opened by an engineman. 
& 

O. S., Pasadena, Calif—The old Las Vegas 

e & Tonopah RR, which ran from Las 
Vegas to Goldfield, Nev., 197 miles, was inc. in 
1905, opened from Las Vegas to Indian, Nev., in 
March, 1906; to Johnnie a couple of months 
later; and to Goldfield late in 1907. It had 15 
locomotives (we have no data on them) and 14 
cars; is now abandoned. 

(2) The McCloud River RR, which runs from 
Mt. Shasta to Hambone and Pondosa, Calif., 6r 
miles, was inc. in 1897. It now has 13 locomotives, 
436 cars, and a year ago employed about 45 peo- 
ple. Four of its engines are Baldwin-built 


Mikados. 
Ej 


R., E. Orange, N. J.—Although we do not 

e doubt that a railroad called the Paul 
Smith’s RR operates at Paul Smith’s, N. Y., it 
has never been listed as a common carrier, and 
we can find nothing about it. 


Whitehorse, Trenton, N. J. 


They Exert 27,580 


Lbs. T. F. See Page 80 of Our Aug., ’35, Issue for Additional Data 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE LANTERN 


Photo from H. W. Polson, Bow 83, Cedar Fails, lowa. 


Back in the Old Days They Used to Wreck ’Em Right! This Little Mishap Occurred at Colo, 
fowa, on the Chicago & North Western, About 40 Years Ago, When a Doubleheader Crashed 


Head-on into an Opposing Train. The Second 
the Track under the First, and 


T., Chicago—The Illinois Northern Ry. was 

¢ inc. in roor and was completed a year later. 
It operates 28 miles of belt line track in Chicago, 
of which it uses 334 miles of Santa Fe track at 
an annual rental of $24,119 plus a third of the 
gross earnings over $44,218. It has 9 locomotives, 
60 cars, and about 145 employees. Despite a 
comparatively low operating ratio, it has lost 
money in recent years, due to its high fixed 
charges. Road and equipment are valued at 
$966,117; total assets are $1,367,005. 


od 


F 0. K., Topeka, Kans—The Canon City, 
« Florence & Royal Gorge was inc. in 1906 
and completed in 1907 to Canon City and the 
Royal Gorge; that year it was reorganized as the 
Canon City & Royal Gorge. 

T. H., Berkeley, Calif—Only the Virginian 

e Ry. now has a Mallet with two sets of 
ten-coupled driving wheels. The Santa Fe had one 
many years ago, but it is no longer in existence. 


Engine of the Doubleheader Slid Right Down 
Lifted Her Neatly into the Air 


(2) CPR No. 8000, triple-pressure 2-ro-4 type, 
has one 15% x 28 and two 24 x 30 cylinders, 
63-inch drivers, pressures of 250, 850, and 1,350 
Ibs., weighs 485,000 Ibs. without tender, exerts 
90,000 Ibs. t.f., was built in 1931. According to 
latest information in our files, she is still in use 
(see photo on page 42 of our Aug., ’35, issue). 

of 
T. J.—Supplementing our reply to you the 
e month before last, R. A. Van Tress, 830 S. 
W. ist Ave., Portland, Ore., says that the Camas 
Prairie RR motive power, etc., is owned by the 
NP, but that OWR&N (UP) crews run them, 


& 
OW much oil does the C&NW’s “ goo” use 
on a one-way trip between Chicago and St. 
Paul?—J. K., Buffalo. 


The amount has varied between 8 and ro gals. 
a mile, depending upon the weather, traffic, etc. 
With a consumption of 8 gals. a mile, the train 
would use 3,280 gals. on a complete one-way 
trip, The tender holds 5,000 gals. 
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Photo by Robert. White 
The Track of the Arcata & Mad River R. R. at 
Glendale, Humboldt County, Calif. Note the 
Two Rails on the Left Side. The Outer One Is 
for Standard Gage Equipment, While the Inner 
Accommodates the Rolling Stock and Motive 
Power of the A. & M. R., the World’s Only 
Railroad with a Gage of 3 Feet, 9% Inches. 
(See “ Our Two Oddest Roads,’’ by W. E. But- 
ler, in the Sept., '34, Issue of This Magazine.) 


S., Montreal—On most roads with which 
® we are acquainted wrecking cranes (“big 
hooks”) are not kept under steam. For one 
thing, there aren’t enough wrecks these days to 


warrant it. For another, the wrecker can be 
got ready as swiftly as the engine that will pull it. 
(2) We are not aware of any “customs” re- 
quirements of an engine crossing the U. S.- 
Canada boundary. On practically all trains doing 
so the engines are changed at the boundary, but 
even if they weren't, we see no reason why they 
should be any different from any other steam 
locomotives. 
Bd 
AS things considered, which are the most 
efficient engines under the conditions of their 
use: the Jersey Central Mikados or the new 
Lehigh Valley 4-8-4 types?—X. Y. 


The Lehigh Valley engines, by all means. The 
Jersey Central 2-8-2’s are older and slower and 
do not have as much boiler capacity in propor- 
tion to their rated power. They are excellent 
examples of well-designed Mikados, we'll admit, 
but they cannot come up to the newer engines 
in general performance and efficiency. 

a 
Additions, Comments and Corrections 


N the August issue, when replying to H. E. C. 

of Akron, O., we stated that only four rail- 
roads operate on their own tracks all the way 
between the Mississippi River and the West Coast. 
We forgot about the Milwaukee Road, which 
not only operates over its own tracks between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, but is also the 
only one to use its own rails between Chicago 
and Puget Sound. That makes it five. (We hope 
nobody else thinks of any more!) The first man 
to write and tell us about our slip was the Mil- 
waukee’s alert traveling freight and passenger 
agent at Great Falls, Mont., Mr. H. C. Brisbine, 
Those Milwaukee boys are on the job! 

In our roster of the San Diego & Arizona 
Eastern (July, ’35) we gave Baldwin credit for 
constructing Nos. 105 and 106. According to 
K. P. Bayne, 751 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., they were built by the SP in 1917 and 
1918, respectively, as two of the 2837-2857 series, 


Phcto from E. R. Byers, 1427 Garfield Ave., Canton, 0. 


‘the Old Story—Two Trains Met Where No Meet Was Scheduled. This Mixup Occurred About 
Twenty Years Ago on the New York Central Between Alliance and Freeburg, O. 


The World’s Heaviest Rail Shipment 


HE heaviest load ever carried on a single railroad car—it weighed 
pe 367,000 pounds—is believed to have been the generator shaft, ro- 
tor and poles for a 25,000-kilowatt frequency converter set which was 
shipped last March 22nd from the General Electric Company’s plant 
Qo at Schenectady, N. Y., to Benning, District of Columbia. It was car- 
ried by the Delaware & Hudson Railroad for 208 miles as far as But- 
tonwood (Wilkes-Barre), Pa., where she was turned over to the Penn- 
sy and later to the Western: Maryland and the Pennsy again, to be 
hauled the remainder of the journey. The apparatus was needed at 
Benning to deliver current to the P.R.R. for trains on its southern end. 

Naturally, so huge a shipment had to be planned for months beforehand by the 
D.&H. operating department. The car on which this converter set was hauled weighs 
104,100 pounds. It has four four-wheeled trucks, with a load limit of 197,900 pounds. 

Total weight of car, blocking and lead was 473,900 pounds, slightly more than the 
heaviest D.&H. locomotive. 

The loaded ear stood 16 feet 10 inches above the rails and was 12 feet 5% inches 
wide, two feet wider than the published clearance of the D.&H. So the operating de- 
partment had to check carefully the height and width clearances on the entire 208 miles 
of the proposed journey over the D.&H., and the Pennsy had a similar job for the sec- 
ond half of the trip. A special train was used, consisting of locomotive No. 926, a 
spacer flat car, the loaded car, another spacer flat car, and a caboose. Special pre- > 
cautions were taken along the route. At Delanson, N. Y., the outer rail of the south- 
bound main track had to be elevated to give sufficient clearance between the load and 
a standpipe. The special was run over the northward main from Cobleskill station to 
KF tower to clear cars at the freight house. Over most of the distance between Mile- 
post A-88, just north of Otego, and Milepost A-101, north of Sidney, the unique load 
would not clear trains on the northward main track, so a milk train had to be held on : 
a siding at Wells Bridge to permit the special to pass. Extreme caution was exer- ; == 
cised in crossing the gauntlet bridge at Center Village, where there was about one : 
inch clearance on the west side. A slight sway would have caused a bad accident. 

The crew for the special was carefully chosen, consisting of J. P. Hastings, con- 
ductor; Thomas Cannon, engineer: E. B. Monroe, fireman; two brakemen and a rep- 
resentative of the General Electric Co. Advance publicity brought out thousands of 
“spectators, including groups of school children and their instructors, who lined the 
right-of-way of both the D.&H. and the Pennsy at points where the special was sched- 
uled to stop for water or for other purposes. From Buttonwood the record-breaking - 
load was moved over the P.R.R. to Hagerstown, Md., thence via the Western Maryland 

to Fulton Jct. This detour was necessary because of tunnel clearance limits in Balti- 
more. It went back to the Pennsy for the balance of the trip to Benning. It arrived 
safely on Wednesday, having been en route since the preceding Friday. 
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Photo by Railroad Photographs, 


5 Appian Way, Allston, Mass. 


The “Chicago Limited ’’ of the Pere Marquette, Hauled by No. 713, at Forest Hills, Ill. 


HE. Pere Marquette Ry. was born in 1899, 

when the Chicago & West Michigan, the De- 
troit, Grand Rapids & Western, and the Flint & 
Pere Marquette railroads merged to form the Pere 
Marquette RR.« Five years later the railroad was 
acquired and leased for 999 years by the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton (now part of the B&O), 
but a year after the Pere Marquette went bank- 


rupt in 1905 the CH&D had the lease annulled 
and relinquished control. In 1907 the railroad was 
reorganized and consolidated with the Pere Mar- 
quette RR of Indiana, and five years later it went 
into receivership again. Finally, in 1917, the 
present Pere Marquette Ry. was organized. The 
next twelve or thirteen years were very prosper- 
ous, but since then it has run up deficits, 


Cylinder Driver Weight 
Dimen- Diam- Boiler without Tractive 
sions eters Pressure Tender Force Date 
Class Engine Numbers (Inches) _ (Inches) (Pounds) _ (Pounds) (Pounds) Built 
Atlantic (4-4-2) Type—Out of Service 
Bers tig | tae, 200 gg" } 21,900 1902, 04, 05, 10 
American (4-4-0) pt celia tS ad Service ie ‘ria 
E-I 3,4 18 x 24 180 105,200 17/240 } te97 
Mogul om Type 
M 202-213, 216, Apa MER 8) 19 x 26 00 145,500 28,000 1904 
( 216, 217 have 190 Ibs. esc vag 138, 20 Ibs. weight, 26,600 Ibs. t.£., built 1901.) 
MM _— 219 (out of paevioe) ane 26 63 200 166,000 28,100 1903 
M-1I - 224, 225, 227 (out of service) 30 180 144,200 26,100 1898 
Ten-Wheel ras Type—Out of Service 
Ai 152-184 (6 engines) ae bend 135,350 21,000 1902, 03 
TA 192-197 (5 engines) 160, 000 24,200 1903 
‘Consolidation (2-8-0) ‘Bype Prec 
Cc 601-625 x 30 217,500 40,500 1910-11 ; 
C-l eee ios, 66 375 it is 26 37 300 ; He 34,200 1903 
engines = ; VOU 
ae PeypeeNien aa te } 2x28 © 57 200 122,000" } 33,400 1905, 09 
315-350 (21 engines) 2x26 57 200 { Ha 31,000 1903, 04 
(Nos. re nave 195 lbs, pressure, exert 30, at Ibs. t.f., were built: 1901, weigh 163,000 Peli 
sc 925 25 x 30 "180° 236, 500 50, 400 
Mikado (eben Type 
MK 1001-1016 i 27 x<30 185 285,000 54,600 1913 : 
MK-1 1011-1040 26 x 30 oe 200 292,000 54,80 1919 
MK-2 1041-1050 26 x 30 63 200 319,000 54,800 1927 
MK-6 1095-1099 28 x 32 63 180 28,600 60,930 1911-13 
Santa Fe (2-10-2) Type 
SF 1101-1115 26 x 32 57 200 321,000 64,500 1918 
SF-6 1198, 1199 29:x 63 205 374,100 74,435 1919 
Pacific (4-6-2) Type ' 
P-2 701-705 ad x 77 200 216,000 27,800 1910 
SP 706-710 22 x 28 77 200 218,000 29,920 1911 
SP-2 725-729 25 x 28 73 190 257,000 38,800 81914 
gP-3 711-722 23 x 28 77 190 243,000 1,10 1920 
88 
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Photos by Fred 0. Seymour, 1011 Moores River Drive, Lansing, Mich. 


(Top) No. 350 Snapped at Grand Ledge, Mich., Four Years Ago. (Center) No. 209, One of the 
Old Moguls, at Wyoming Yards, Grand Rapids, Two Years Ago. (Bottom) No. 1019, Photo- 
graphed at Lansing Recently 
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wee aoe (12 engines) 
456-46 ead 


8-2 430-484 (14 engines) 
499 

C-16 240-254 

5 . 1401-1410 

8-1 % 1300-1339 


Total: 371 engines. 
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Wyoming Yards at Grand Rapids 


Six-Wheel Switcher (0-6-0) 
9x 51 170 ae 


26 
19 x 26 51 170 
20 x 26 51 170 
Ei ht-Whe a's iten (0-8-0) 
eel Switcher 
~ 25 x 28 52 200 = 
25 x 28 51 185 
22 x 28 51 200 
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by Fred 0. Seymour 
One of the Old Atlantics Which Never Again Will Pound the Rails No. 389, Snapped in the 


1901, 04 
1905 
1910-11 
1903 
1930 


1920 
1918, 23, 29 


This is the Famous Van Sweringen System of Railroads, Controlled by the Two Silent Brothers 


of Cleveland, Oris P. and Mantis.J. Van Sweringen. 


The Complete Locomotive Roster of the 


Nickel Plate (Heavy Line) Appeared in Our April ’34 Issue; of the Chesapeake & Ohio (Heavy 
Dashes) in Our August '34 Issue; and of the Erie (Crossed Line) in Last Month’s Number 


NEXT MONTH: CENTRAL VERMONT RY. 


WY, 


Screams of Anguish Rose, and the 
Entire Colombian Army Turned and 
Fled 


N the west coast of South 

America, right under the 
Equator, lies the republic 
of Ecuador, a nation of 
1,800,000 people in a tri- 
angular, mountainous area 
about the size of Colorado. Ecuador is not 
a “new” country. Conquered by the 
Spanish more than 400 years ago, it was 
exposed to the “civilization” of Europe 
long before the Pilgrim Fathers were ever 
dreamed of. 

If any country needed a railroad, when 
railroads became available, Ecuador was 
that country. Its capital is Quito, an 
ancient city of 80,000, located a little less 
than 300 miles inland from Guayaquil, its 
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By CHARLES F. CARTER 


Author of ‘Van Horne of the C.P.R.”* 


chief port. Now, 300 miles wasn’t so far 
in an ordinary country, but in Ecuador it 
was a terrific distance. - Quito is on a high 
plateau between the first and second range 
of the Andes Mountains, and to get to it 
the first range has to be crossed at two 
miles above sea level. It used to take as 
much as three weeks to get over the moun- 
tains by mule power. 
For 340 years, however, Ecuador man- 
aged to get along without a railroad. After 
that several attempts were made to build 
one, and one company actually finished a 
few miles of narrow-gage track into the 
foothills of the Andes. But none of them 
panned out. As soon as one company got 


started, it either ran short of cash, or its 


The 287-Mile Guayaquil & Quito Ry., One of the 
Crookedest, Steepest and Toughest fron Pikes 
in the World 


x 


men died off, or a new revolution started, 
and the project was abandoned. 

Finally, after a series of short-termed 
leaders, General Eloy Alfaro became presi- 
dent in 1895, and was legally elected “ Su- 
preme Chief” two years later. Alfaro’s 
first act on assuming the presidency of 
Ecuador, even before taking up the urgent 
religious problem, was to appoint his 
trusted friend, Luis F. Carbo, minister to 
the United States, -with special instructions 
to make it his first duty to find the right 
American to build the long-talked-about 
railroad from Guayaquil to Quito. 

When Carbo arrived in Washington, he 
looked around for such a railroad builder 
and found Archer Harman, who was well- 
known before he was thirty for having 
built the famous Colorado Midland R.R. 
through the steep Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado. 

Archer Harman was the son of Col. 
Archer Harman of Virginia, who served on 

the staff of General Lee in the Civil War. 
His family was utterly ruined by the War, 
and Archer was obliged to work for a liv- 
ing when he was only a boy. His first job, 
with a railroad contractor, suited him so 
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well that he determined to make railroad 
construction his life work. 

Harman had the good luck to attract at- 
tention from C. P. Huntington, head of the 
Southern Pacific, who sent him en a mission 
to London. He was so. successful that 
Huntington took special interest in him, in- 
troducing him to Abram S. Hewitt and 
other leading New York financiers. 

One result was that before he was thirty 
years old Harman landed the highly at- 
tractive contract for building the Colorado 
Midland. In addition to substantial 
profits, Harman acquired practical experi- 
ence in mountain railroad building which 
he hoped to turn to advantage in future. 

Harman accepted Carbo’s offer and took 
the next steamer for Guayaquil. He 
bought the best mule he could find there, 
and he beat the mail carrier bearing 
Carbo’s letter about him by two days! 

“You have traveled from Guayaquil to 
Quito in twelve days, Sefior Harman?” ex- 
claimed Alfaro, greeting his visitor. 

“Yes, Your Excellency. It is less than 
three hundred miles.” 

“ Marvelous! No one has ever made the 
trip in less than fourteen days. Usually it 
takes fifteen days to three weeks.” 

“One day would be enough by rail.” 

“Yes! We must have the railroad. 
Twelve attempts have been made to build 
a railroad by former chief executives. 
French, German, English, native capital- 
ists, have all failed. Pack and riding mules 
and Indian porters are still our only 
means of transportation. When I think of 
those wonderful railroads Seftor Meiggs 
has built in Peru, I have come to believe 
that nothing is impossible to American 
engineers. But we must have no more 
failures. Ecuador’s future depends on this 
railroad; and we shall never be able to 
make another attempt if we fail for the 
thirteenth time.” 

“Engineers can do anything, Your Ex- 
cellency, if their bills are paid.” 

“ Our treasury is empty.” 

“ But your national credit—” 

“We have none. Ecuador’s bonds are 
quoted at fifteen cents on the dollar in 


THE NARROW-GAGE G. & Q. 


- No, 19, One of the Eight Consolidation Types Built by Baldwin for the G. & Q. in 1906. They 


Were Unique in Having Double Cylinders (1314 x 22-inch) Attached to the Same Cross- 
head. This Is Why: the Width of the Engines Was Restricted’ Because of Tight-Fitting Tunnels 
and Cuts, and in Order to Provide Sufficient Piston Area, Double Cylinders Were Installed, 


Making the Locomotives Look Like Compounds. 
They Had 42-Inch Drivers and 200 Lbs. Pressure; Weighed About 225,000 


Single Cylinders, 


Many Years Later They Were Rebuilt with 


Lbs. with Tender 


London. There is no market for them at 
any price.” 

That was worth thinking about. How- 
ever, after a month of discussion an agree- 
ment was signed June 14, 1897, between 


the Republic of Ecuador and Archer Har- 


man, under the terms of which the latter 
was to build the Guayaquil & Quito. 

Harman hurried back to New York, 
thence to London. In neither city could 
he raise a nickel for railroad building in 
Ecuador. But a little thing like that did 
not stop him. With President Alfaro’s ap- 
proval, Harman refunded the public debt 
of Ecuador, which was then assumed by 
the railroad company. Bonds that had 
gone begging at 15 cents rose to 4o cents 
and eventually to 66. - 

Returning Harman hesitated in New 
York long enough to engage an engineer- 
ing staff headed by Major John A. Har- 
man, his brother, as chief engineer and 
general manager, with W. F. Shunk and 
Henry Davis as engineers of location. At 
one time the engineering staff numbered 
84 men. F 

Six months later the survey was com- 
pleted and everything was ready to begin 
work. Despite their utmost efforts, con- 
struction was delayed until February 1, 
1899. ‘The time limit for completion of 
the line to Quito was fixed at June 14, 
1903. While work was never stopped for 
a single day, not until June 17, 1908, did 


the first construction train roll into the 
capital. 


HE first obstacle to be overcome was 

an entire lack of labor. Indians from 
the plateau a mile and a half to two miles 
above sea level sickened and died in the 
torrid heat of the coast, or thought. they 
would, which had the same effect. ~ 

Harman went to Jamaica where he con- 
tracted with the government for any num- 
ber of Negro laborers up to 10,000, Wages 
were to be 60 cents a day. The Negroes 
had to agree to stay two years. Sanitary 
camps were established for them, medical 
care and proper food were provided. The 
engineering and clerical forces were quar- 
tered in a separate camp at Huigra, 4,000 
feet above sea level. Engineers were pro- 
vided with mules, the common means of 
travel, to save their strength and enable 
them to get about quickly. 

The earlier attempts at railroad building 
had left about fifty miles of track from 
Duran, across the Guayas river, to Chimbo, 
at the edge of the foothills. This road had 
been presented to the new company as the 
first link in the Guayaquil & Quito Rail- 
way. 

On examination it turned out to be not 
so good. It was three feet wide, whereas 


the G. & Q. was to be forty-two inches. 
The alignment was bad, the grading was 
worse, the equipment was worst. However, 
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in relocating the line, involving heavy con- 
‘struction across a swamp and laying .new 
ties and rails, the old railroad became of 
practical use in forwarding supplies to the 
front. 

Next was construction of a pack trail 
for sending material and supplies. beyond 
rail head. Wheeled vehicles were unknown. 
After that all hands settled down to the 
‘plodding drudgery of construction. Steam 
shovels and pneumatic drills were out of 
the question. Even the old reliable 
scraper with which so many thousands of 
miles of railroad throughout the world have 
been built could not be used on the almost 
perpendicular slopes of the Andes. Pick, 
shovel and wheelbarrow were the only tools 
available. Ih the hands of Jamaica Negroes, 
drawing wages of 60 cents a day under con- 
tract, such tools left quite a lot to be de- 
sired. 

But that wasn’t the worst. After work- 
ing through one or two pay days many of 
the Negroes felt so rich they wouldn’t work 
again until their money was gone. Also, 
because labor was scarce in the tropical 
coast region and sugar planters wanted 
workers, many were lured away. Harman 
had to appeal to President Alfaro, who 
enacted laws making it a misdemeanor to 
entice workmen from the railroad and 
ordering the return of those already em- 
ployed. 

That did not end labor troubles on the 


4a 


3 


Guayaquil & Quito Railway. Many of the 
Negroes became so troublesome and use- 
less that they had to be discharged. They 
retaliated by strikes and sabotage. 

Nature, too, added what it could to the 
troubles of the railroad builders. Vampire 
bats were very fond of mule blood. A few 
nightly attacks would so weaken the mules 
that they died. Jaguars, or “ American 
tigers,” also liked mules. Their frequent 
raids on the corrals disturbed the camps 
and made a heavy drain on the pack and 
riding stock. Poisonous snakes were so 
numerous that engineers and workmen had 
to be constantly on guard. Equus snakes, 
cousins of the rattlesnake, claimed a num- 
ber of victims.- 

Then the climate was trying. Average 
annual rainfall was twelve feet—not inches, 
mind you. Heat and humidity in the lower 
altitudes were oppressive. Then came the 
wettest season ever known in Ecuador. In 
one little shower ten inches of rain fell in 
twenty-four hours, washing away the re- 
sults of two years’ work. 

That meant that the railroad builders 
had to begin at the beginning and do it all 
over again; but not in the same location; 
for that meant total failure. 


ARMAN, hardest working man on the 
job, had an alternative plan ready, 
as a good railroad man should. While 
keeping a sharp eye on construction and 
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Profile “Map of the Guayaquil & Quito, Showing the Steep Grades on the Line. 


Between 


Sibambe and Alausi, 7.6 Miles, It Rises 2,627 Feet, by Means of Switchbacks and 544% Grades, 
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maintaining contact 
with the government, 
he found time to do a 
lot of exploring. Ex- 
amination of the Chan 
Chan gorge convinced 
him that it should have 
been the route chosen 
instead of that insisted 
upon by the government 
members of the Rail- 
road Commission, 

As in similar ventures 
elsewhere, the railroad 
was supposed to be built 
under supervision of a 
board consisting of rep- 
resentatives both of the 
government and the rail- 
road company. The 
former, knowing noth- 
ing of engineering, natu- 


rally wanted their ideas No. 30, One of the Three Superheated Consolidation Types 


to prevail, For instance, 
they limited grades to 3 
per cent, with a few 
short stretches of 4 per 
cent. Unfortunately the 
Andes were not designed for such grades. 
Slopes were so precipitous and of such great 
height that there were few places where 
- there was room for moderate grades. 

The Chan Chan was one of the few, but 
not for 4 per cent. In due time the gov- 
ernment consented to a maximum of 534 
per cent, or 290 feet per mile for an almost 
continuous stretch of fifty miles. Maxi- 
mum curves of 29 degrees were allowed. 

Ten thousand men were turned loose on 
the new route. Timbers imported from 
Oregon were dragged by oxen along the 
finished grade and beyond for temporary 
bridges during the dry season. On this 
temporary track Shay locomotives hauled 
steel for permanent bridges, averaging 
three bridges to every two miles of line. 

Eighty miles from Duran and some 
thirty miles from the point at which the 
real climb begins is the most spectacular 
engineering feature of the road. After 
passing through three short tunnels the line 


Built by Baldwin in 1920, Snapped on the Hill at Huigra. They 
Have 19 x 22-!nch Cylinders, 42-Inch Drivers, 200 Lbs. Pressure, 
Weigh 258,000 Lbs. with Tender. In Addition to These and the 
Consolidation Pictured on Page 938, Baldwin Constructed Eight 
Moguis for the G. & Q. in 1801, and Two 0-6-6-0’s in 1905 


runs plump up against the side of the 
mountain. Then it backs up the lower 
leg of a switchback by which it climbs 
around “ Nariz del Diablo” (“ Devil’s 
Nose”), an immense rocky promontory 
jutting out from the mountain. In a little 
more than half a mile the switchback re- 
verses and goes ahead, still on a grade of 
290 feet to the mile, gaining 100 feet eleva- 
tion before it passes into the Alausi Loop, 
by which 240 feet additional elevation is 
gained. Twelve hours are required to 
climb 144 miles to Riobamba, a town of 
40,000 inhabitants at which passengers stop 
overnight. The journey between Guaya- 
quil and Quito requires two days. As in 
the old days on the Denver & Rio Grande, 
no trains are run at night because of the 
danger involved. 

Thirty miles beyond Riobamba the rails 
reach the summit of the line at Urbina, 
11,841 feet above sea level, or 521 feet 


‘higher than Frémont Pass, on the C. & S., 
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the highest point reached by rail on 
the continent of North America. Crossing 
still another range, the line finally reaches 
Quito, the capital, at an elevation of 8,515 
feet. 

This second half of the road is flanked 
by a number of mountains capped by 
eternal snow, but which are nevertheless 
volcanoes. From time to time they erupt. 
The tallest is Chimborazo, highest peak of 
Ecuador, 21,240 feet above sea level. 
Cotopaxi, next highest of active vol- 
‘ canoes, looks like a twin of Fujiyama in 
Japan. These craters often shower vast 
quantities of ashes down upon the coun- 
try. In the 400 years since Quito was 
settled by the Spaniards there have also 
been 25 earthquakes in which many thous- 
ands of lives have been lost. 


ND one thing more. Before the rail- 

road was finished, it had to take Presi- 
dent Alfaro’s part in a “holy war” 
against him, and it had to win the war, to 
boot. 
Garcia Moreno, president of Ecuador from 
1861 to 1865 and 1869 to 1875, was a 
religious zealot who signed away all tem- 
poral power in Ecuador to the Church. 
Fighting against him in no less than a 
dozen revolutions was General Alfaro, who 
naturally was against everything Moreno 
was for. 

Moreno was assassinated in 1875. Al- 
though Alfaro didn’t get a crack at the 
presidency for twenty years, he made up 
for lost time when he got in, and he 
promptly placed all religions on an equal 
footing and expelled the friars who pre- 
viously were all-powerful. 

These friars went to Colombia, organized 
a “holy war” against Ecuador, and suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing a ragamuffin army 
which invaded their old stamping grounds. 
Its especial object was to destroy the rail- 
road, which was constructed well up on the 
plateau by now. 

Archer Harman, of course, asked Alfaro 
to protect it. Thereupon Alfaro, who 
wasn’t so dumb as a lot of dictators, ap- 
pointed Harman commander-in-chief of the 
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a 


Ecuadorean forces, and told him that he 
could go as far as he liked in suppressing 
the invaders! 

For a while Harman was up a tree. But 
when he got one look at the Colombian 
army which was advancing on the railroad 
the day of the battle, he knew what his 
course would be. Lowering his field glasses, 
he called Engineer Bill Miller to him and 
said: ‘“ Miller, I want you to win this 
battle.” 

Miller wasn’t sure about that. There 
probably wasn’t a man in the opposition 
who could hit the side of a barn at thirty 
feet, but even so, it was a tough assign- 
ment for one man. 

“You needn’t fire a shot,” said Har- 
man. -“ You’re a non-combatant, of 
course. If these Colombians happen to be 
scared to death by a non-combatant in the 
pursuit of his duties, that’s their hard luck.” 

Bill was listening intently. 

“See!” said Harman. “The Colom- 
bians are going to flank the Ecuadoreans. 
Thatll put them on the railroad track. 
Now, those half-savages have never seen a 
locomotive. If you run the engine toward 
them with whistle open, bell ringing, cylin- 
der cocks hissing, and clouds of smoke pour- 
ing from the stack—why, the war’ll be 
over.” 

Bill grinned. “I get you,” he said. 

He climbed into his cab threw the John- 
son bar into the corner, and pulled ’way 
back on the Consolidation’s throttle. His 
native fireman seized the scoop and began 
ladling imported coal into the firebox as if 
expense were no object. Dense clouds of 
smoke, expelled by the heavy exhaust, shot 
out of the stack. The hogger opened his 
cylinder cocks and pumped the whistle 
lever as he used to do in the good old days 
before railroads back home had been fenced 
to scare cattle off the track. 

No. 19 bore majestically down on the 
Colombian warriors, who were huddled on 
the track amazed and frightened. 

Bill opened the blow-off cock for a 
couple of seconds. The violent jet of scald- 
ing water and steam caught a dozen of the 
Colombians fairly amidships. Screams of 

BR 
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anguish rose above the noise of ihe locomo- 
tive. The entire Colombian army turned 


The local troops, surprised at this coup 
in their behalf, ceased firing and stood gap- 
ing stupidly until their officers, compre- 
hending at last, ordered them to charge in 
pursuit. 

The battle became a rout, the rout be- 
came a slaughter. The Colombians left 
1,800 of their number dead or wounded on 
the field. Four thousand were captured. 

President Eloy Alfaro received the 
prisoners on their arrival at Quito, the capi- 
- tal. He gave each a suit of clothes and 

$10 in cash—which was more money than 
any of them had ever seen before at one 
time, and turned them all loose. That 
ended the “ Holy War.” The Colombian 
prisoners took such a fancy to Ecuador that 


they settled right down there for the rest. 


of their lives. et Be went to work on the 
railroad. 


HE first construction train of the 

Guayaquil & Quito Railway rolled 
into Quito on June 17, 1908, eleven years 
after the contract for construction was 
signed. On June 25 the first regular train 
arrived, and the golden spike was driven, 
marking the official completion of the great 
undertaking. 

Quito thereupon began a celebration last- 
ing several days. There were triumphal 
arches, processions, fireworks and all the 
features made familiar by similar events in 
the United States, including a banquet at- 
tended by the entire diplomatic and con- 
sular corps stationed in the Republic. 


President Alfaro paid a fons tribute to — 
Archer Harman who, as a detail in his job, 
marketed $26,000,000 face value in securi- 
ties to furnish money to build the road. 

In addition to cash expenditure the 
Guayaquil & Quito exacted a heavy toll in 
human life. The principal three engineers, 
Major John A. Harman, W. F. Shunk and 
Henry Davis, lost their’ lives on the job. 
No one ever will know how many work- 
men were killed, or died of disease. 

The Jamaica Negroes, for one thing, 
brought smallpox germs with them which 
started a virulent outbreak. Desperate 
efforts led by the medical corps provided in — 
advance by Harman for just such emer- 
gencies soon conquered the epidemic with 
the aid of vaccine sent by the New York — 


City Health Department on ice; for this 


was long before refrigeration was fully de- 
veloped. 

The principals in this great undertaking 
did not long survive. Harman returned to 
the United States in May, 1911. In the 
following October he was killed when he 
was thrown from his horse. 

Less than a year after Harman’s death 
Alfaro, fighting his thirteenth revolution, 
was captured and taken to Quito where a 


-mob, an aftermath of the “Holy War,” 
was permitted to take him from jail and 


dispose of him according to their pleasures. 
Although Alfaro died that day, the railroad 
he did so much for is still going strong. It 
remains a permanent memorial to him and 
the hard-working Yankee railroaders who 
brought to Ecuador the greatest agent of 
genuine civilization man has ever known: 
the railroad. 


In the Good Old Days 


EPORTS of Vermont R.R. Commission for the Civil War period preserve interest- 


ing details of railroading in bygone days. 


The place of a brakeman on passenger 


trains in imation was “on the platforms of cars ready to apply brakes when the signal 


- is given.” 


On freights one brakeman was to be on the rear car. 


No cabooses were ~ 


listed; but a “freight saloon” is mentioned, which may have been the ancestor of the - 


caboose. 


A few roads had “ drovers’ saloons,” for drovers taking their cattle to mar- 


ket. Rates of pay were not high. Conductors got $60 a month, brakemen $30, labor- 


ers $30, firemen $30, engine drivers $40 to $66, and station men $100 to $600 a year. 
; Average weight of passenger cars was 24,000 pounds; baggage cars, 17,500 pounds; — 
: box cars, 14. 000, and platform: glee 2 se pee i: BS be eae Burlington, 
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By DON LIVINGSTON 


M-K-T Op and Agent, Vinita, Okla. 


Author of ‘‘ Taxpayers’ Money "’ 


railroad is its customers. 
The customers are human, 
the railroad is mechanical; 
sooner or later these ele- 
ments get tangled up. Then they send 
for Solomon McCool. That’s me. 
I’m traveling freight solicitor on. the 
Oil Belt & Western Railroad. My job 
is to pacify customers and sell freight 
service. 

Last Monday while I’m down at 
Shidler attending a meeting of the 
Grand River Hydraulic Dam Booster 
Association, the general freight agent 


Boasts Sol McCool. 
$200,000 Lumber Business” 


oa ; 


ay 
J, | 


“ My Railroad 
Never Buys Business,” 
“Not Even 


calls me on the phone. I know by his 
tone that the burdens of traffic solici- 
tation are to be doubled upon the shoul- 
ders of yours truly. 

“We're in a dickens of a mess, 
McCool,” says the general freight 
agent. “ You’re acquainted with the 
Terry Lumber Mills over at White 
Oak, I believe.” 

“T am,” I tell him. “And that’s 
the least of my worries. Old Man 
Terry was strong for the O.B.&W. 
Since he died we continue to get his 
lumber business, which amounts to 
about two hundred thousand a year.” 
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“No more it don’t,” snorts the 
G.F.A. “We've lost that business!” 

That news is a surprise. 

“ Don’t tell me, Mr. Pullen, that the 
Amalgamated Waterways Association 
has subsidized the Government into 
opening up Cabin Creek for steam- 
boat transportation and got that busi- 
ness away from us!” 

“Tt’s a fight, McCool. You Cook 
the lady who inherited the mills when 
Old Man Terry died?” 

I nod over the phone. “ Yep,” I 
says, “ the old man’s daughter. 
say she knows more about lumber than 
you and I both know about railroad- 
ing.” 

“Did you know she had a driving 
horse?” 

Again I nod. “T know the old man 
had one. I rode behind that nag 
one day when the old man insisted on 

driving me around all the mills. 
But say, what’s the connection, Mr. 

Pullen?” 

“ The connection,” says he, “ was be- 
tween the horse and the engine on our 
local freight. They met on a crossing. 

‘Miss Terry filed claim for ten thousand 

dollars for the horse.” 

The nag, as I recall it, had two feet 
in the grave and the other two mark- 
ing time. 

“T can repeat the rest of the story 
backward,” says I. “The claim de- 
partment offered her seventy - five 
bucks.” 

“No, they offered an even hun- 
dred. Miss Terry retaliated by in- 

structing her traffic department to 

route every splinter of her lumber over 
the Inland Short Line. Our general 
manager, Mr. Sprague, is tearing his 
hair. He swears it’s positively up to 
fee Ss to get that business back. 
? Mr. Pullen says 


“us * he 
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-one. 
They 


of course the Traffic Depart- f 


ment. Nevertheless, I says to him 
“Tell the Claim Department to get 
this right. It’s their fight, not ours.” 

“McCool,” raves the G.F.A. sav- 
agely, “do you have even a hazy idea 
what that horse was actually worth?” 

Privately I think that if anybody — 
had asked fifty bucks for that nag — 
they’d be guilty of highway robbery. : 
But I says: 

“Mr. Pullen, I always have ideas; 
and there’s nothing hazy about this 
That horse is worth exactly two 
hundred thousand dollars a year to 
us. ”? 

“Be sensible, McCool.” 

“Well,” says I, “if that nag is to 
cost us two hundred thousand annual — 
loss in revenue, we'd better please the — 
old maid’s vanity to the tune of ten — 
thousand.” 

“ The Oil Belt & Wieene never buys» 
business,” replies the G.F.A. loftily, — 
and I gather that he’s quoting the gen- 
eral manager. “No use arguing, Mc- | 
Cool. That’s your job. Go get that — 
Terry order back: The Lord knows | 
how. But go get it.” 


fae next morning finds my feet 
parked on the desk of Al Masters, 
who is traffic manager for the Terry © 
Mills in White Oak. 

Not long ago Al was designated as 
“ Revising Desk No. 8” in the account-. — 
ing départment of the O.B.&W. Rail- 
road, before he got the job with more © 
pay routing “ toothpicks” forOld Man 
Terry.. Al can find more rates and _ 
exceptions reading a tariff upside down — 
than the whole I.C.C. can find reading — 
it right side up. He is a friend of | 
Sol McCool’s. bs 
_ “Sol,” he says sadly, “ this is. one 
time I can’t help you. Miss Terry in- 
structed me to route EeYeY por 


_ Terry family to see that instructions 
are followed.” 

“Al,” I tell him. “It’s up to me to 
get the princess of the mills to change 
them orders. What I want of you is a 
suggestion how to go about it.” 

“ Sol,” he declares, ‘‘ there is only 
one way of getting that business back. 
Pay Miss Terry what she asks for the 
horse. She'll give you a routing order 
in exchange for the check.” 

“ The Oil Belt & Western never buys 


business,” I tell him haughtily. “ You 
should know that.” ; 
Al follows me to the door. He’s a 


good scout and I can see that he’s 
sorry for me. He offers a little ad- 
vice: 


“Get all the information you can ~ 


before going to see Miss Terry—not 
that it would help you get the busi- 
ness, but it may help you feel the stab 
of defeat less sharply.” 

“Yeah,” T says. “Go on.” 

He goes on: “ Miss Terry is an old 
maid. She’s spent all her life grow- 
ing up in the lumber business. So- 
cially the Terry family stayed where it 
was when her mother died thirty years 
ago. There’s no electricity in that 
twenty-room shack of hers: No tele- 
phone. None of them modernistic 
things. The help still carries water 
from the spring down below the house. 
That attitude explains her horse and 
buggy. She keeps a bulldog chained 
to the front porch to discourage auto 
salesmen. I’m wishing you more luck 
than 1 can hope for, Sol.” 


LITTLE later I’m leaning against 
the iron dog hitching post gazing 
over the picket fence at the Terry 
homestead. It’s a red brick house with 
green shutters and big white porch pil- 
=e lars and ivy clinging to the walls. Miss 
‘err’ ies her prods office in the 
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house, where she handles the executive 
end of her business. 

I decide on a rear attack of the 
fortress, because on the front porch I 
can see plenty of the bulldog which Al 
mentioned, but can see nothing of the 
chain. However, near the back gate a 
colored boy dusting a buggy in a shed 
assures me that the dog is actually 
chained. 

I retrace my steps around to the 
front, as becomes a representative of 
the foremost railroad in White Oak 
County. An antiquated Negress shows 
me through a large double door lead- 
ing off from the hall. 

The window draperies are heavier 
than a Pullman carpet. A huge chan- 
delier with a million spangles hangs 
from the ceiling. There’s dignified oak 
furniture, and a parrot on a rack, and 
a big Maltese cat asleep in the chair 
that I ain’t invited to occupy. 

Miss Amanda Terry is seated at a 
desk the size of two billiard tables, in 
front of the double window overlook- 
ing the lawn. She has the bearing of 
a Congresswoman, and strong, regu- 
lar features which twenty years ago 
must have created agitation in young 
masculine bosoms. 

Even now she ain’t at all bad look- 
ing. She’s wearing a white shirt waist 
and a long black skirt like women used 
to wear when I was a kid, but which - 
now look slightly screwy. 

“Not bad at all,” I says to myself. 
“Now, if I weren’t married . . . what 
with her money, and 50 forth aoe 
pecially the money . 


A glahecs at my business 
card, Then she measures, cata- 
logs and indexes me with a ten-sec- 
ond gaze of her steady gray eyes. 

“T suppose you have come to settle — 
my claim, Mr. McCool,” she states in — 
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a tone of ‘supreme confidence and un-— 


alterable decision. 
_.. “ Miss Terry,” is my reply, iz I "ep 
resent the Traffic Department of the 


_O.B.&W. Railroad. I have no author- ~ 
ity in the matter of claims, which are 


handled by the Claim Department; but 
Tam sure that a fair and agreeable ad- 
justment of your claim will be made. 

_My purpose in calling, Miss Terry, is 
to discuss the routing of your lumber 

shipments.” 

Amanda Terry elevates quizzical 

_ eyebrows. “ That is very inconsistent, 
_ Mr. McCool,” she says. ‘1 personally 

wrote your general manager, Mr. 


Sprague, and informed him that your 


_ road will handle no more of my busi- 
ness until my claim is paid. I consider 
it extremely impertinent for you to 
ask me to change that decision.” 

“T believe that the Claim Depart- 
ment considers the amount of your 
claim exorbitant, and that—” 

“So I understand,” interrupts Miss 
Terry sharply. ‘ It seems peculiar that 
your railroad assumes to fix the value 
of an animal on a commercial basis, 

~ when old Silas had no commercial 
_ value.” 

- I am inclined to agree with this 
statement, but discreetly say nothing. 

Miss Terry amplifies: 

“My claim is based strictly upon a 
sentimental value. My father raised 
that horse from a colt and drove him 
for twenty-three years. I would not 
have sold him for five times the 
amount I am asking. Silas served 
faithfully, and he will not be forgotten. 
_ With the ten thousand dollars I shall 

‘provide a home for old and neglected 
_ horses as a memorial to him. Good 
morning, Mr. McCool.” - 

“But, my dear madam—” 

morning, Mr. MeCool.! a 


“ Just a minute!” 
Amanda Terry snaps ee ne 
words. I see that I made a mistake, 


and it’s not the first one I made since — 
Miss Terry : 


I came there, either. 
raised her voice and calls: 
“ Tilly, bring in Grover!” 
Grover is the name of the bulldog, a 
as I discern when the Negress came 
leading him in. He sniffs hungrily at 
my leg, and I move toward the door. 
Miss Terry pierces me with an angry © 
flash of the eye, but her voice has lost 
none of its quiet decisiveness. Be 
“Mr. McCool, it is seldom that a — 
caller is so rude as to force me to this — 
extreme. And now, good day, sir!” 


I HUSTLE back to the aoe and 
sit on a keg of nails in the shade © 
of the eaves on the platform and. whit- 
tle curlicues out of a soft pine board 
while I apply my mental tabulators to 
the task of devising ways and means. 

My job is to get that business back 
to our line; and never yet—while there 
was still a trick of diplomacy, state- 
craft, mesmerism, or legerdemain left _ 
up his sleeve—has Sol McCool ever — 
reported back to his boss that it can’t 
be done. 

It is a warm and lazy day in July. 
Except for the clucking of an old hen — 
with a brood of chickens under the 
platform, and the intermittent click of 


the telegraph instrument in the agent’s 


office, the whole town seems to be | 
asleep. = 
After creating a right smart pile of | 
shavings, 1 hit upon a scheme that 
seems to hold promise of success. 
After a badly delayed lunch, I return — 
to the Terry castle. This time I ap- 
proach by the drive that leads to the 


back. There I find what {’m look ing 
ae 


for, -sound asleep under the 
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I kick the soles of his feet. He is so 
delighted to find that it is a stranger 
and not Miss Terry who has caught 
him asleep on the job, that he’d gladly 
_ give me the routing order I want, 
except for the fact that he doesn’t 
have it. 

I slip him a half dollar.. Immedi- 
ately I become a fast friend of Sam 
Hooker, general factotum and foot- 
man of the Terry household, and past 
grand caretaker of the late lamented 
Silas. 

I explain to Sam that I want to find 
a horse to replace Silas, one as nearly 
like the original in appearance and 
temperament as possible, and that our 
scheme must be kept absolutely secret. 

“ Mistuh,” declares Sam, “ dat Silas 
been de laziest, stubbo’nest, no-’count- 
est hoss ebber drawed breff. He nebber 
trot faster’n a walk, and he balk 
ebber’ time he cross de railroad track. 
But ole Marse Terry and de Missee dey 
think dey’s no hoss like ole Si.” 

“That explains a lot,’ says I. 

Sam seems to know all about horses, 
especially the dead one. He knows of 
another nag a few miles from town 
that looks as much like old Silas as one 
pea looks like itself. Tomorrow, after 
Miss Terry starts on her daily round 
of mill inspection at eleven o’clock, he 
can take me to see that steed. 

So the next morning finds me and 
Sam in a rented car hurrying country- 
ward to look the animal over. 

On the face of it, the scheme looks 
foolish. But I’ve learned that extreme 
cases must be met with extreme reme- 
dies. Fight fire with fire; meet Greek 
‘with Greek; such are the theories and 
practices which are responsible for 
whatever meager degree of success 
yours truly may have had in the little 
game of seducing tonnage into the 
traffic flow of the O.B.&W. 


H® am I, charged with the re- 
: sponsibility of overcoming an 
obstacle built of sentiment and forti- 
fied with a bulldog. 

Could I hope to show Amanda Terry 
the error of her way? Never! Senti- 
ment is blind and is not on speaking 
terms with logic. Besides, it isn’t 
recognized by the Claim Department of 
the O.B.&W. 

Now don’t misunderstand my rating 
of the lady. She’s not a fluttery kind 
of female, even if she does go strong 
on sentiment. She’s got one of the 


shrewdest business heads that ever . 


weathered a depression, and she knows 
more about the lumber business than 
Huey Long knows about politics. 

Even sentiment must have some rea- 
son for hurling ultimatums at the 
O.B.&W., and my theory is this: 

Amanda is giving herself the fling 
she should have had twenty years ago. 
She’s giving expression to that femi- 
nine urge to conquer, to have and to 
hold, and to do the things that com- 
mon sense says can’t be done. 

All her life she’s been too efficient, 
too thorough, too machine-like. She’s 
been denied the self-expression which 
is the heaven-sent right of every 
woman. She’s never had a lover break 
a corset-stave or whisper nonsense in 
her ear. . 

She’s never sung in the village choir, 
nor gasped over the latest gossip at 
the bridge club, nor burnt the toast, 
nor spanked a baby, nor none of them 
things which the Creator fixed as the 
inalienable right of women. 

Amanda is emotionally starved and 
don’t know it. The death of old Silas 
set up in her an emotional wave. In- 
stead of subjugating it with a firm 
hand, as she has done in the past, she 


lets it have sway ; and it sweeps her off 
her feet. 2 


_ And yet the Claim Department of the 
O.B.&W. doesn’t recognize the exist- 
ence of sentiment! 

But me, Sol McCool, I recognize 
such things. And so I am negotiating 
with Abner Wilkins, farmer, for the 
sale of a pot-bellied bay horse with a 
skimpy mane, a head like a hammer, 
and a tail full of cockleburs—which 
Sam says is the living image of the 


a lamented Silas. 
a I OBSERVE on arriving at the Wil- 
kins farm that there is a gathering 
of a dozen assorted swains in the barn 
lot, but at the time I think nothing 
of it. ; 

Mr. Wilkins himself, a red-faced, 
chubby man of fifty with transparent 
eyes and sandy hair, says I might have 
my pick of the eight or ten horses in 
the lot. 

“How much for that bay?” I ask, 
pointing to the one which Sam indi- 
cated.” 

“Four hundred dollars in cash.” 

“ Apparently my question was im- 
properly worded,” says I. “‘ How little 

cash will buy him?” 

“Four hundred,” repeats Wilkins. 

“Do I look green?” I ask. 

“ Take it or leave it,” says Mr. Wil- 
kins. “I reckon you railroad fellers 

- ain’t the only slick ones'in these parts.” 

I perceive that Abner Wilkins has 
learned of my requirements and has 
fixed the price on me. Later I learn 

by close questioning that Sam divulged 
the plan in strict confidence to a friend 

of his down at the barber shop, and 

’ that explains it. It also explains this 
gathering of spectators who have come 

to see Neighbor Wilkins make a 

sucker out of a railroader. 
_ While I’m cogitating these things, 
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‘him for. 


Wilki ins shakes _ a defiant ra 


“See here, feller, you want th 
horse and you’re a-goin’ to pay my 
price, because I know what you want 
You aim to give him to 
Miss Terry in place of that old plug 
your train killed, jest because she’s rich 
and don’t need it. If she was one of 
us pore farmers got a horse killed you'd 
offer us a third of what it’s worth and 
tell us to kiss your foot for the rest.” 

Now Sol McCool’s account ain’t 
elastic enough to cover any $400 
horses. Also by nature and inclination 
I’m opposed to being robbed by any, 
process less gentlemanly than a six-— 
shooter in a dark’ street. 2 

So I look the situation in oe fee” 
also that gang of grinning rustics, Be- 
cause I can’t afford to lose my temper 
and say the things I’m thinking, I turn — 
my words to the higher themes of 
benevolence and sympathy. 

Miss Terry, I tell ’em, despite her” 
millions, is poor in comfort and happi- 
ness, poor to the extent of grieving 
for an old and valueless horse. It is 
a loss which can’t be replaced with — 
money; a loss to the heart instead of 
the purse. ae 

“ So you see, gentlemen,” I conclude, = 
“we are all—farmers, railroaders, — 
lumber millionairesses—we are all of — 
one clay and one family, of common 
griefs and common joys. We bruise 
our brother in the wild scramble for | 
dollars, but we place tear-stained 
flowers upon his grave’and succor his 
widow and orphans. Should we, then, — 
be surprised that a great and busy rail- 
road should pause and consider and be 
found buying a lowly horse to bring 
joy into a lonely orphan’s heart?” 

There isn’t a dry eye in the crowd 
when I get through—and our Cla 
oe seis at the value of sen 
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“ McCool,” he declares, “ that horse 
ain’t worth more’n thirty dollars of 
any man’s money; and this bein’ a hu- 
mane mission, I want to share it with 
you. You can have him for twenty- 
seven fifty.” 


AM and I spend three days rub- 

bing down and trimming up the 
horse and teaching him the habits and 
mannerisms of the departed Silas. 
Sam shows me how to drive him over 
the route that Miss Terry takes daily, 
and stop him for a snooze at each 
point of inspection. 

Getting him familiar with the jog 
and the route is easy enough; but train- 
ing him to duplicate old Silas’ trick of 
pretending to be afraid to cross the 
railroad track is a task for a horse- 
trainer. 

Behold the trainer! Persistence 
wins. During these three days I drive 
that brute forty-three times over that 
crossing, each time pulling him to a 
stop just short of the crossing. Then 
I yell “ Giddap!” but hold him in check 
with the lines. 

At length he gets the idea and finds 
it agreeable with his own idea of in- 
dustry. After that he stops at the 
crossing of his own will and can be 
put again into motion only with a lot 
of clucking and line-slapping. 

Huh? Where do | get the buggy 
and harness? Oh, I rent them from 
a Baptist preacher who keeps ’em to 
drive out to his rural church and only 
uses ’em on Sunday. 

By and by | give the horse his verbal 
sheepskin by calling him Silas, and I 
inform Sam that we’re ready for the 
presentation. 

‘Now Miss Terry, since the death of 
her $10,000 Silas, has a farmer boy call 
for her at eleven each day for a trip 


= _ of inspection of the mills. 1 cross the 
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palm of this rural coachman with the 
necessary incentive and he agrees to 
play absentee the next day. 

So the next morning there awaits a 
complete new set of transportation 
equipage. It consists of the Terry 
buggy, to which is attached the living 
replica of the late lamented Silas. 
He’s all dressed up in the Terry har- 
ness. Dozing there at the iron dog 
hitching post, full of oats and content- 
ment, he fits into the picture like a 
pecan fits its shell. 

Me, I’m there, too. I turned the 
hands of time back three decades and 
I’m dressed up for the occasion. High- 
top button shoes, black round-tail coat 
with two buttons and a double flap in 
the back, striped trousers, and one of 
them little turtle-shell derby hats that 
had survived the Bryan campaigns. 
These I borrowed from an antiquated 
deacon of the church who keeps them ~ 
for old settler reunions. 

I stand beside the buggy, hat in 
hand, like a gay lad of the ’90’s pos- 
ing for a tintype. 


ISS TERRY has almost reached 

the gate before she notices what 

has happened. Then she stops in her 
tracks with a startled little “ Oh!’ 

Her eyes get big and she grabs her 
throat with one black-gloved hand. For 
a moment I think she’s going to faint - 
from the shock of seeing old Silas 
again in the flesh. But when she gets 
a closer look at him, | see the tides of 
life again start to flow and the fire 
shoot into her eyes, and I know that 
all is well. 

Amanda now believes she’s looking 
at a caricature of the things she holds 
most sacred—a cruel and sacrilegious 
jest at her expense. 

Right there 1 play my part, and | 
do it quick, before that Terry temper 
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has time to get in its work and call the 
bulldog, I make a bow that would do 
credit to a maharajah. Sure, I been 
practicing that bow in my hotel room 
for the past three evenings, also the 
little speech that goes with it. It is a 
$200,000 speech. 

“Miss Terry,” says I, “ the Oil Belt 
& Western Railroad realizes that you 
have suffered a loss which money can- 
not replace. Therefore we have made 
a conscientious effort to replace, to the 
best of our poor ability, the faithful 
animal himself. 

“While we know that no human 


power can restore to you the worthy’ 


creature to which you had become so 
deeply attached, yet we believe that 
this animal, too, may serve you loyally, 
and in some small measure take the 
place of the beloved Silas. 

“On behalf of the Oil Belt & 
Western Railroad, I present you this 
animal, Miss Terry, and request for 


- myself the honor of accompanying you 


on your first drive with him.” 

As I finish I see. moisture in the 
eyes of Miss Terry. She suddenly 
sniffs in her kerchief and looks at me 
and at the horse, and her lips are 
trembling a little. 

Then, without a word, she steps for- 
ward and extends her arm for me to 
assist her into the buggy. I take a deep 
breath of relief clear down to the belt 
line of them antediluvian pants, and 
crawl in after her. 


MANDA does the driving. We 


proceed in silence as far as speech 
is concerned. \The new Silas jogs 
along at a lazy trot, making every turn 
in the read without any help from the 
driver. Hope begins to swell up in the 
bosom of yours truly, Solomon Mc- 


Cool also visions of a $200,000 rout- 


We approach the railroad crossing. 
True to his training, Silas comes to a— 
dead stop with his fore feet just short 
of the first rail. Miss Terry gives a 
little gasp of astonishment and turns to 
me with a question in both eyes. 

“You see, Miss Terry,” I explain, 


“even in the little eccentricities this, 


animal is like your Silas.” 
“He is,” she says fervently. 
Suddenly I hear the familiar blast 
of an O.B.&W. locomotive whistle and 
see the smoke shooting up in a cut ao 
few hundred yards away. _ 


Miss Terry also sees it. She slaps — 


Si with the lines and says “ Giddap!” __ 


But Si don’t move; he remembers his — 
training. Sees 
The lady slaps him harder. In fact, 
much harder than he is used to, and it. 
arouses his resentment. Instead of 
moving ahead like a sensible beast, he 
starts to prance and toss his head just 

to show his annoyance. 

Meanwhile, the roar of the approach- _ 
ing engine gets louder and the line- 
slapping and the ‘“ Giddaping!” more 
emphatic. It being contrary to Terry. 
ethics te carry a buggy whip, there’s 
nothing I can use on the brute except 
some unflattering remarks, which I - 
hope Miss: Terry in her excitement 
don’t hear. ; 

Si won't budge. Mebbe he thinks 
he’s been double-crossed, and says it 
don’t make herse sense to be taught to 
stop at that crossing and then. lashed 
with the lines for doing it. It looks 
like the human family ain’t the only 
race that’s temperamental. 

In three jiffies that engine is right on 
us. I grab Amanda around the waist 
and, jump. The next instant old Silas 
takes notice of the approaching danger 


-and makes a dash to sie the. track. aS 
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starts to raining spokes and shafts and 


buggy hardware. 

Carrying the lumber magnate under 
my arm, I try to dodge the fusillade, 
but it seems like the ground disappears 
under my feet. Next thing I know, I’m 
sprawled in the eut at the side of the 
road with Amanda in my lap and a 
buggy tire around my neck. 

The train has only half a dozen cars, 
and it stops with the caboose just clear 
of the crossing. The conductor un- 
tangles us from the wreckage and lifts 
us out of the ditch, Except for a 


pallid face and a little unsteadiness on 


her feet, Amanda seems to be intact. 
She don’t go into hysterics like most 
women would, because she ain’t that 
kind. 

Howsomever, there’s a peculiar fire 
in her eyes as she silently looks ever 


that scene of wreckage and destruc- 


tion. A motorist stops to investigate 
and offers to take Miss Terry home. 
She climbs grimly into the car and is 
whizzed away—her first auto ride! 
Silas is eating grass fifty yards up 
the road. The buggy wouldn’t make 
respectable stove kindling. I sit on the 
remnants of the buggy cushion and do 
a little mental arithmetic. If a $30 
horse is worth $10,000, how much is a 


$150 buggy worth? 


TAKE old Si back to the livery 

stable. The station agent comes 
looking for me. Miss Terry has sent 
word for me to come immediately. to 
the house. I know what that means. 
My goose was cooked. — 

Of course, it’s really a job for the 
claim agent; but that means nothing to 
Amanda. I’m a representative of the 
railroad, and she’ll expect me to handle 
her claim for the mutilated buggy. And 
what a claim it’ll be! Not a cent un- 


~ der $20,000 is my guess. I don't do 
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any handsprings en the way to the 
house. 

The magnate ef the toothpicks in- 
dustry is seated at her desk, showing 
no visible effects of the recent accident. 
She looks at me calmly, and I deduce 
that the Terry mind has decided what 
the penalty is to be. Then I find my- 
self doubting whether my $20,000 fig- 
ure is high enough. 

“Mr. McCool,” she says in business- 
like tones, “here is an envelope con- 
taining a paper of importance to your 
company. I am placing it in your 
hands to be delivered to the proper 
official.” 

She rises and steps around the end 
of the desk to hand me the unsealed, 
unaddressed envelope. I accept it with 
a sinking feeling in the pit of my 
stomach, for I take my business seri- 
ously, and it’s the first time I’ve ever 
cost the company a big sum of money. 

“ Well, good morning, ma’am,” I says 
in a mournful way. “Sorry to—” 

But Amanda Terry has something 
more to. say. 

“ Burthermore, Mr. McCool,” she 
adds with something of the crispness 
gone from her voice, “ there is a mat- 
ter of personal significance which I 
must mention. I am deeply indebted to 
you. I owe you my life. You coura- 
geously rescued me from the very jaws 
of death and I am truly grateful. You 
see, Mr. McCool, I—I never was 
rescued by a gentleman before.” 

Huh? What is in the envelope? 
Say, I haven’t yet recovered from the 
shock. It’s a routing order giving 
every car of Terry lumber to the 
O.B.&W.! The general freight agent 
is still asking how I got it. 

Sometimes I wonder whether or not 
I did the right thing in getting married 
before I met the wealthy Miss Amanda > 
Terry. at 


Yi. a The “John Bull,” First 
f A 


: 


Locomotive Built with a 
Cowcatcher 


~November in Rail History — 


LE you want to know what happened on your 
birthday or any other day of the year, con- 
sult this almanac, which began last April and will 
end next March. We thank all readers who sent 
us dates. 

November 1 


1837—Georgia R. R. & Banking Co. opened, 232 
miles. 

1840—South Carolina Canal & R. R. opened 
from Charleston to Columbia. (Was world’s 
longest continuous railroad and first road to carry 
U. S. mail. Now part of Southern System. See 
article by Earle Davis, Oct., ’33, issue.) 

1843—Rutland R. R. chartered as Champlain & 
Connecticut River R. R., 178 miles. (Opened Dec., 
1849. Name changed to R. & Burlington, Nov. 6, 
1847, and to Rutland in 1853. Total mileage to- 
day, 415.) 

1855—Bridge over Gasconade River gives way 
under excursion train of Pacific Ry. of Missouri 
(now Mo. P. and Frisco Line) at celebration in 
honor of road’s opening. Train falls 30 ft., killing 
22 persons, including road’s chief engineer, and in- 
juring over 50. 

1869—Brooks Loco. Works, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
begins operation. (Now Dunkirk plant of “Alco.”) 

1892—Last day for trains without automatic 
couplers in N. Y. State. 

1895—Central R. R. & Canal Co. of Georgia re- 
organized as Central of Ga. Ry. (Total mileage 
today, 1,926.63.) 

1901—Rutland R. R. secures entrance into 
Montreal, Canada, via the C. P. Ry. and the Que., 
' Mont. & Sou. Ry. (now part of C. N. R.). 

1919—Opening of C.N.R. station at Vancouver, 
B. C. 

1922—Abandonment of Germany’ 's first railroad, 
the Nurnberg-Furth. 

1926—C. N. R. oil-electric car No. 15820 runs 
= 2,037 miles, Montreal to Vancouver, in 67 hrs. 

actual running time, Noy. 1-3. 


10934—H. S. Palmer, vice pres., becomes presi- 
dent of 2,071.84-mile N. Y.,N. H. & H. 


November 2 


1886—Sou. Kansas Ry. of Texas inc. (Name 
changed in June, 1914, to Panhandle & Santa Fe 
Ry, . Now operates 1,879 miles in Texas and Okla. 
in Santa Fe System.) 

1909—Mexican Govt. grants concession for con- 
struction of Mexico Northwestern Ry. (475 miles). 

1925—Khyber Pass Ry. of India opened. (See 
article by Chas. Carter, June, 734.) 


November 3 


1859—Construction work begins on Hannibal & 
St. Joseph Line (now part of Burlington), Project 
was started in Hannibal, Mo., law office of John 
M. Clemens, father of “ Mark Twain,” famous 
author. (World’s first railway mail car later ran 
over this road.) 


N ovember 4 


1864—Pres. Lincoln approves first roo-miles W. 
from Omaha as permanent location of U. P. Ry. 
(See article by Edwin C. Hill, Aug., ’30.) 

1883—Wm. P. Hepburn, Congressman who spon- 
sored bill giving I. C. C. authority to fix railroad 
rates, born at Wellsville, ©. (His bill became law 
June 29, 1906.) : 

1903—Uintah Ry. inc. in Colorado. (Known as 
“world’s crookedest railway” completed Feb, 135 
1905; between Mack, Colo., and Watson, Utah, 
68% miles, 3-ft. gage. Recently abandoned. Details 
in Jan., ’33, issue.) 


November 5 


: : 
1842—First (B.& 0.) train reaches Cumberland, 
Md., 178 miles, from Baltimore. (First B. & O. 
steel-rolling mill later built there.) ; = 
1871—Jobn M. Davis, president of D. L. = Ww. 
R. R,, born in Texas. 


et 
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November 6 


1836—First steam engine in Maine makes initial 
run on Bangor, Oldtown & Milford R. R. (now 
part of Maine Central), Built in 1835 by Robt. 
Stephenson in England. Weight, 6 tons. Only one 
pair of drivers and-one pair of ponies. No pilot, 
cab, headlight, or reversing mechanism. (Her last 
trip was made Aug. 19, 1867.) 


November 7 


1854—First train reaches Peoria, Ill,, from Chi- 
cago on Bureau & Peoria R. R. (which on Feb. 1, 
1855, became part of the Chicago & Rock Is. R.R.). 

1885—Last spike of C. P. Ry. main line driven 
at Craigellachie, B. C., in Rocky Mts. (See article 
by Chas, Carter, Aug., ’35.) 

1890—Death of Wm. D. Robinson, founder of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and its first 
Grand Chief Engineer. He was born May 22, 1826. 


November 8 


1885—First Canadian transcontinental train from 
Montreal reaches Port Moody, B. C. 


November 9 


1840—Eastern R. R. in Mass. opened to New 
Hampshire line, 41 miles. (Later 282 miles long; 
now part of B. & M. John A. Thompson, author 
of the Engine Picture Kid stories, wrote a his- 
torical novelette based on this road, “Iron 
Horses,” July, ’32.) 

1869—Chas. Donnelly, president of 6,682-mile 
Northern Pac. Ry., born at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

188s—Santa Fe Ry. reaches San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

1933—Ground broken at Atlantic City, N. J., 
for P. R. R.-Reading Seashore Lines station. 


November 10 


1840—Locomotive “Philadelphia,” made in 
America, bursts her boiler while climbing the 
Lickey Incline from Bromsgrove to Blackwell, 
England, on Birmingham & Gloucester Ry.; engine 
crew killed. (See article by John Thomas, July, ’35.) 

1873—Opening of Black Forest Railroad in Ger- 
many. (This road served as a model for the 
famous St. Gotthard Railroad in Switzerland.) 

1884— New Haven Limited,” known as ghost 
train because of its whiteness, inaugurated on 
N. Y., N. H. & H. (Discontinued Oct. 18, 1895.) 

1898—N. Y. & Hoboken Ferry Co. inc. in N. J.; 
wharf and dock properties leased to D. L. & W. 
R. R., valuable because they give entry into N. Y. 
City. 

1909—Ecuador Govt. in South America grants 
concession for construction of Central Ry. of 
Ecuador. (This road preceded the Guayaquil & 
Quito. See article by Chas. Carter, this issue.) 

1931—Arthur Curtiss James, America’s largest 
holder of railroad securities, drives golden spike at 


- Bieber, Calif, marking entry of Great Northern 
System into San Francisco territory, _ 
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War Lords Signing the Armistice 


November 11 


1918—World War armistice signed in Wagon- 
Lits Co. dining-car on railroad track in Compiegne 
Forest. Car used as private quarters for Marshal 
Foch, commander-in-chief of Allied armies. 
“Wagon-Lits” is name of International Sleeping 
Car Co. of Europe. 


November 12 


1831—* John Bull,” first locomotive with cow- 
catcher, put into service on Camden & Amboy 
R. R. (now part of P. R. R.) at Bordentown, 
N. J., with Isaac Dripps at throttle. Was built 
at Stephenson works in England. First engine to 
run on C, & A. 

1904—-Dr. Chas. F. Dowd, school teacher of ' 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., who worked out the 
standard time system now in use and then worked 
for 12 years to get it adopted by the railroads, 
is killed by railroad train at grade crossing. This 
system divides U. S. into 4 time zones; it went 
into effect Nov. 18, 1883. (See article by Chas. 
Corwin, July, '35.) 


November 18 


1849—Manchester & Lawrence R. R. opened 
from Manchester, N. H., to Lawrence, Mass., 26 
miles. Was chartered June 30, 1847. (Now part 
of B. & M.) 


November 14 
1895—Erie R. R. inc. as successor by reorgani- 
zation of N. Y., Lake Erie & Western, absorbing 


the Buffalo & S. W. R. R., the Lockport & Buffalo 
Ry. and the Erie International Ry. 


November 15 


1888—Aspen Short Line Ry. inc. in Colorado. 
(On Nov. 23, 1893, it became Aspen branch of 
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Colo, Midland Ry.; Basalt to Aspen, Colo., 18.4 
~ miles. Now abandoned.) : 

1926—Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry., sold at 
auction, is reincorporated as T. P. & W. R. R. 
(One of America’s worst wrecks occurred on this 
- road at Chatsworth, Ill., in 1887. See article by 
N. A. Critchett, June, ’35.) 


November 16 


' 1889—First regularly scheduled passenger train 
runs on Oahu Ry. in Hawaii (172 miles, 3-ft. 
gage), leaving Honolulu on King Kalakana’s birth- 


- day. (See article by Willis Austin, May, ’35.) 


1896—First use of Niagara Falls power to run 
electric street cars in Buffalo. Power transmitted 
26 miles. 


The “ Sandusky,” 

First American 

Locomotive with a 
Steam Whistle 


November 17 


1837—First locomotive built by Thos, Rogers, 
the “Sandusky,” shipped by water, arrives ,at 
Sandusky, ©., for broad-gage Mad River & Lake: 
Erie R. R, (Ohio’s first railroad) although no track 
is laid yet. (Now part of Big 4 System.) She is 
first American locomotive with a steam whistle. 
Cylinders, 11 x 16° inches. 
- 1870—Painesville & Youngstown R. R. inc. in 
Ohio, second narrow-gage railroad company or- 
ganized in U. S. (Extended 6474 miles. Now 
part of B. & 0.) : 

1907—Union Terminal at Washington, D. C., is 
completed and opened. 

1924—Wreckage of eastbound freight train on 
C. I. & W. out of Hamilton, O., is strewn along 
3 miles. (Was this America’s longest wreck ?) 


November 18 


- 4876—Jersey Central passenger train, not 

equipped with air brake, reaching Jersey City 
nd plunges into river 

1885—First through train fro 


es 


ferry house, plows through station and freight 
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San Diego, Calif., on Calif. Southern R. R. (now | 
part of Santa Fe System). : rs 
1934—Last run of steam-drawn train on Free- — 


port, Ill, branch of C. & N, W. Eleetric cars 


inaugurated after 70 yrs. of steam service, — 


November 19 


1927—-Work completed on one of world’s largest 
railroad fills, on Catawissa branch of the Reading 
near Ringtown, Pa. Fill is 3,340 ft. long, max- 
imum height is 116 ft., maximum width at base, - 
368 ft. Contains 1,352,613 cu. yds. of material; 
cost $1,200,000; took 514 yrs. to build, replacing 
steel viaduct which replaced timber trestle. 


November 20 


1827—B. & O. starts surveys to find best route 
between Baltimore, Md., and Ohio River—the — 
termini for which road is named. : 

1855—First railroad train in Towa is excursion 
on the Mississippi & Missouri R. R. from Daven- 
port of Muscatine, arriving in heavy rain at 12 


noon; 6 overcrowded coaches pulled by 2 loco- — 


motives, the “ Muscatine”? and the “ Davenport.” — 


1879—First train runs from Farmington to 


Phillips, Me., on Sandy River Line, America’s — 
longest 2-ft.-gage railroad. (See articles by Lin- 
wood Moody, Aug., ’35, and Freeman H. Hub- 
bard, Nov., ’31.) : 

1898—B. & QO. inaugurates its “Royal Blue 
Line” passenger trains. 


November 21 


1845—Opening of first railroad on island of 
Jamaica, West Indies. 

1862—B. & M. passenger train runs-into open 
drawbridge almost at entrance to station, Boston, 
Mass.; 6 killed, many injured. . 6 

1034—“ Flying Scotsman,” L. N. E, R. train in 
Great Britain, hauling 6 cars, touches 9734 m.p.h. 
on record-breaking, non-stop run between Leeds 
and London. Covers 186 miles in 152 mins.; 
average, 73.8 m.p.h. Covers 155 miles at average 
of 80 m.p.h.- Round trip, 372-miles said to he 
fastest ever made on British rails, 


November 22 


1854—Illinois Central opened between Cairo 
and Sandoval, rio miles. : ; 
~ 7882—Belt Ry. of Chicago inc. (Now operates 
total 4oo miles of track.) eee 
191s—First through train on Canadian North- 
ern Ry. leaves Vancouver, B. C., from old Great 
Northern station. zi 
z91s—Most disastrous wreck on Central of Ga. 
Ry.; collision between circus special and passenger 
train; 11 killed, 42 injured, near Columbus, Ga. 
1927—Milwaukee Road, in bankruptcy, sold at 
auction in front of station at Butte, Mont., for 
$14,000,000 to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Nat'l 
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“Old lronsides ” 


November 23 


1832—Matthias Baldwin's first locomotive, “Old 
Tronsides,” successfully demonstrated on Phila., 
Germantown & Norristown R. R. (Now part of 


‘the Reading. Photo in Dec., ’30, issue.) 


1883—Golorado Midland Ry. chartered. 
1888—First lodge of Carmen’s Mutual Aid Ass’n 
instituted at Minneapolis. (It later amalgamated 
with Brotherhood of Ry. Car Repairers of North 
America and became Bro. of Ry. Carmen of 
America.) 
November 24 


" °3884—Schuylkill Valley R.R. enters Reading, Pa. 

1892—Manila-Dagupan Ry. in Philippine Is- 
lands completed and opened. (Details in June, ’32, 
issue.) 

190s—Canadian Northern R. R. enters Edmon- 
ton, Alta. 

1908— 20th Century Limited” running time, 
N. Y.-Chi., lengthened from 18 to 20 hrs. (Later 
shortened to 17. Details in Dec., ’34, issue.) 

1912—* Pennsylvania Special” train is renamed 
the “ Broadway Limited.” 

1916—Central European Sleeping and Dining 
Car Co. founded in Germany. 


November -25 


1908—Norwood & St. Lawrence R. R. in N. Y. 
State acquires the Raymondville & Waddington 
R.R. (Now operating only 18 miles.) 


November 26 


1869—Consolidation of E. Tennessee & Va. 
R. R. with E. T. & Ga. R. R., forming E. T,, 
V. & G. R. R., 269 miles, 5-ft gage (Now part 
of Southern System.) 

1886—Dozen section foremen meet at LaPorte 
City, Ia., with A. D. Thurston, day op at that 
point, forming first lodge of International Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. (In 
June, 1886, Thurston formed a group which later 
developed into Order of Ry. Telegraphers.) 


November 27 


1849—Androscoggin & Kennebec R. R. opened. 
(On Oct. 28, 1862, it merged with Penobscot & 
Kennebec, forming Maine Central R. R.) 

1850—First meeting of board of directors of 
Rock Island & La Salle R. R. (father of Rock 
Island System), held at Rock Island, Ill., petitions 
Congress for right-of-way and asks Ill. legislature 
for permission to build through Chicago and for 
change of title to Chicago & R. I. R. R. (all of 
which were granted early in 1851). 

1909—King of Norway opens 291-mile railroad 
between Christiania (now Oslo) and Bergen, 
Atlantic seaport. 


November 28 


1871—Southern Central R. R. opened, 116 miles 
from-Fair Haven, N. Y., to Penna. state line. 
(Now part of Lehigh Valley System.) 

1885—First train from Capetown enters Kim- 
berly, center of South African diamond district. 

1886—Frank M. America, editor of “ Erie Rail- 
road Magazine,” born at Buffalo, N. Y. 


November 29 


1875—Entire line of N. Y. & Canada R. R., 
13814 miles, opened. (Now part of Delaware & 
Hudson System.) 

1893—Canadian Pacific Ry. acquires by lease 
the line from Dunmore to Lethbridge, Alta., 109 
miles, from Alberta Ry. & Coal Co. 


November 30 


1846—Death of Friedrich List in Kufstein, 
Austria. He was the father of German railroading. 
(See feature article by E. J. Baker, coming next 
month.) 

1932—Knox R. R. makes its last run as com- 
mon carrier. Union to Warren, Me., 8 miles. 
Originally known as Georges Valley R. R. Bought 
in 1908 by Great Northern Paper Co., which 
changed road’s name te Knox, 


Corrections and Comments 


CORRECTION in almanac, Sept. 11, 1rorr: 
The Buffalo & Susquehanna is now part of B.&.0., 
not D.&H.—P, E., Salem, Il 

* KOK 

SEPT. almanac said St. Louis Union Station 
was the only railroad depot in America contain- 
ing a moving-picture theater. South Station, 
Boston, Mass., also contains one—Wwm. RicNeEy, 
1321 D St. N. E., Washington, D.C. 

* 


REGARDING the silhouette of the brakeman 
(Sept. issue, page 62): That’s not the way a brake 
is set—unless a student. is doing it, and we do 
not want those innocent boys to get killed. A 
rail who knows his business always pushes with 
the club, never pulls, Judging from the picture, 
the man is twisting the tail by pushing. If he — 
is, his fulcrum is wrong.—t Woopy ” (ex-brake- 
man, Great Northern), Honolulu, Hawaii, 
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N. A. CRITCHETT 


Author of “‘ The Speed War of the Century,'’ etc. 


Two Railroads Struggling for Supremacy; 
Both Have the Same Man as President 


T was a strange situation—two 
railroads were fighting each 
other tooth and nail; and the 
same man, Milton D. Hays, 
was president of both! 

. One was the Pittsburgh & Castle Shan- 
non, a six-mile line serving the coal and 
steel capital of America. It extended from 
one of the South Side hills of Pittsburgh, 
_Pa., to Castle Shannon, a suburb. There 
it connected with the Pittsburgh Southern, 
running to Washington, Pa., which was 
really a glorified spur line of the P. & C. S. 
This extension, the Pittsburgh Southern, 
was thirty miles long, while the main line 
was only six. The contrast probably sug- 
gested Abraham Lincoln’s remark about a 
- nine-foot whistle on a six-foot boiler to the 


ait 


directors of the P. & C. S. Anyway, they 
gave much thought to this matter, and were 
exceedingly envious of the prestige and 
popularity of their southern rival. Finally 
they decided to do something about it. 

But what could they do? They had 
neither ownership nor control of the Pitts- 
burgh Southern. Milton Hays had built 
that road himself, without calling upon the 
P. & C. S. for any kind of financial assist- 
ance. The Pittsburgh Southern was serving 
a rich farm country; the local farmers had 
capitalized it, at the personal solicitation 
of Mr. Hays, and the six-mile connecting 
road had nothing to say about its opera- 
tion. 


It looked as if the P. & C, S. directors — 
However, the 


were licked at the start. 
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Hays railroad owned no motive power or 

rolling stock; it borrowed such equipment 
from the northern rival. President Milton 
D. Hays of the P. & C. S. made out the 
lease to President Milton D. Hays of the 
Pittsburgh Southern, and both presidents 
were eminently satisfied. 

For a while this arrangement worked 
beautifully, The Pittsburgh Southern con- 
tinued to rake in the money of farmers who 
shipped agricultural products and traveled 
by rail to the Smoky City and who ordered 
manufactured goods from the city for use 
in the country. 

And then, one bright May morning in 
1878, the directors of the Pittsburgh & 
Castle Shannon Railroad struck what they 
thought would be the death blow to the 
Pittsburgh Seuthern Railroad. In a formal 
letter they announced to Mr. Hays that no 
more P. S. tickets would be honored by the 
P. & C. S. and that the lease of motive 
power and rolling stock was terminated, 
both rulings to go into effect at the end 
of thirty days. 

Further than that they could not go. 
Mr. Hays would still be president of the 
Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon Railroad, 
through his influence with the men of 
wealth who had financed the construction 
of that road; but he was no longer per- 
mitted to use the P. & C. S. equipment on 
his private line. It was a neat scheme to 
force him to turn the thirty-mile railroad 
over to the little P. & C, S. at a bargain 
price, for the chief value of the Pittsburgh 
Southern lay in the fact that it could trans- 

port men and goods from the farm lands 
into the big city. If the thirty-mile road 
ended in a hayfield six miles from Pitts- 
burgh, it wouldn’t be worth very much as 
a freight or passenger carrier. 

The P. & C. S. directors exulted as they 
planned. They rubbed their hands with 
glee. At last they had Mr. Milton D. Hays 
where they wanted him. 


Bu Mr. Milton D, Hays: was not the 
kind to lie down and let the wheels 
of Fate roll over him. The very day he 
received the board’s notification, he called 


_ Right now he held the ace cards. As presi- 
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upon a financier by the name of Father 
Henrici, head of a cult known as the Econo- 
mite Society. 

This Society owned and operated the 

little narrew-gage Saw Mill Run Railroad. 
Mr. Hays had known Father Henrici for 
years, and although the two men were not 
reputed to be on friendly terms, Hays of- 
fered a proposition which the Economites 
were glad to accept. 
_ Under. the terms of this agreement, Hays 
would outwit the greedy directors of the 
Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon Railroad. To 
Father Henrici he explained the whole situ- 
ation, 

“ They’re squeezing me to the wall,” said 
Mr, Hays. “ Severing my road frem the 
Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon and leaving 
me in the middle of nowhere without motive 
power or rolling stock.” 

“ What does that mean to the Economite 
Society?” Father Henrici asked cannily. 

“ Just this,” came the reply. ‘ You lease 
me a right-of-way over the tracks of the 
Saw Mill Run Railroad. Tl pay you a 
fancy price’—he named a tempting figure 
—‘ and that will give me entrance to Pitts- 
burgh. Then I'll connect with Castle Shan- 
non, my northern terminus, by laying three 
miles of track; and I’ll have a complete line 
all the way from Washington, Pa., to Pitts- 
burgh without being bothered by the Pitts- 
burgh & Castle Shannon Railroad. How- 
ever, I must get this done within thirty 
days.” 

“ But,” questioned Father Henrici, “ how 
can you use the Economite Railroad with 
its thirty-inch gage, while your road has a - 
forty-inch gage?” 

“Easy. We'll lay a third rail.” 

And what will you do for rolling stock?” 

“You leave that to me,’’ Hays smiled 
reassuringly.. ‘I’ve already started to do 
something about that. And in the mean- 
time,” he cautioned the Economite leader, 
“not a word of this to anybody outside of 
your Society.” 

Father Henrici pledged himself to sec- 
recy. The lease was signed the following 
morning. Milton D. Hays was elated. 
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dent of the P. & C. S. he was legally en- 
titled to sit in at all meetings of the board 
of directors, and thus he could keep in- 
formed on what his foes were doing, while 
they had no means of learning the plans 
of the Pittsburgh Southern Railroad. 
Meanwhile, he could still use the P. & C. S. 
motive power and rolling stock, under terms 
of the lease which would not expire for 
nearly a month. 

But Mr. Hays was confronted with a 
serious obstacle. In 1878 the P. & C, S. 
and the P. S. were almost the only two 
railroads in the country—indeed, in all the 
world—which had forty-inch gage. The P. 
& C. S., originally a coal road, had been 
constructed to fit certain coal cars which 
were used by mines of that vicinity. All 
of their equipment had been made espe- 
cially to coincide with that gage, and when 
the Pittsburgh Southern had been built it 
naturally followed the same gage as the 
road it connected with. 

““ Which means,” Mr, Hays thought rue- 
» fully, “ I’m going to have a pack of trouble 
getting motive power and rolling stock on 
short order.” 

It was only too true. Ready-made en- 
gines of forty-inch gage could not be had 
for love or money, although Mr. Hays ap- 
pealed desperately to all of the builders 
in the East. Not one of them had such an 
engine on hand, but all were willing to 
manufacture as many forty-inch engines as 
he could pay for, if only he’d give them 
time. 

But time was mighty important to the 
hard-pressed railroad builder. Since he 
could not buy a forty-inch locomotive on 
short notice, and since his roadbed was not 
- heavy enough to carry a heavier type, he 
succeeded in locating a twenty-four ton 
locomotive of thirty-six inch gage which the 


Pittsburgh Locomotive Works agreed to sell’ 


to him for $4,500. 

He bought it. Then, looking around for 
rolling stock to fit such power, he found 
a small three-foot gage line in northwestern 
Pennsylvania and quickly made a deal with 
them for two passenger coaches, one bag- 
gage car and three flat cars. Buying these, 
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he exacted a pledge of secrecy and ordered 
the equipment to be relettered with te 
name “ Pittsburgh Southern.” 

While this was being done, progress was 
being made on the work of grading for the 
three miles of railroad to be built between 
Castle Shannon and the terminus of the 
Economites’ railroad. This work was 
pushed with the use of the P. & C. S. equip- 
ment, which under the still unexpired lease 
the Pittsburgh Southern was permitted to 
use. The P. & C. S. directors fretted and 
fumed but could not do anything to stop 
the work. 


T annoyed those directors considerably 
that they could not penetrate the plans 

of Milton D. Hays. They knew nothing 
of the deal he had made for the Saw Mill 
Run right-of-way; in fact, it was common- 
ly believed that the Economites were hostile 
to Mr. Hays. So no clue could be gathered 


' in that direction. 


They laughed at Hays for building what 
they thought was a blind road, three miles 
from Pittsburgh, just as Noah’s neighbors 
laughed at Noah for building the Ark. But 
Hays did not give away his hand as Noah 
did. He let it be known that he had great 
faith in the future growth of the City of 
Pittsburgh, and that he would probably run 
a stagecoach line into the city until it grew 
out to meet the end of his railroad. 

When this news got around, most of 
Hays’ friends and enemies decided that he 
had gone out of his mind. Nevertheless, 
the railroad builder kept persistently at his 
task. Four days from the expiration of his 
thirty-day period of grace he sent this mes- 
sage to the Pittsburgh Locomotive Works: 

“Rush that locomotive. I'll make the 
road fit it. Don’t do anything but hurry.” 

Another message was sent to the road 
from which Hays had purchased the rolling 
stock, telling them that he was now ready 
for those cars. The P. & C. S. directors 
and their spies kept prowling around Mr. 
Hays and his operations, but so far they 
had learned next to nothing of his inten- 
tions, although they suspected he had some 
deep dark scheme up his sleeve, 
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Finally the last spike was driven connect- 
ing the Pittsburgh Southern with the Saw 
Mill Run Railroad, and on a Sunday morn- 
ing, the day before the thirty days was to 
expire, the P..& C. S. directors emerged 
from church to see Hays and his gangs of 
workmen changing the gage of the entire 
length of his railroad to fit his newly ac- 
quired locomotive and cars! At the same 
time, the P. & C. S. forces were amazed 
and chagrined to see that the Hays men 
were spiking down a third rail parallel to 
the Economites’ line, permitting three-foot 
gage equipment to roll over the tracks, as 


well as the Economites’ thirty-inch power — 


and cars. 

Hays’ locomotive had been brought to 
the tiny Saw Mill Run station on a low 
flat truck pulled by eight powerful brewery 
horses, a fire was built in her boiler, and 
soon she was on the tracks, pushing ahead 
of her a car of rails and other necessary 
material for the workmen. 


~ In short time she reached the end of the © 


Economites’ road at Bankville and was on 
the three-mile extension of the Pittsburgh 
Southern en route to Castle Shannon, the 
junction point. 

The Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon men 
were furious. They realized that their con- 
tract with Hays would not expire until 
Monday midnight. It was now Sunday 
and they would have to do something to 
block their rival before the courts opened 


on Monday, on which day they might hope 


to obtain an injunction. 

Coming out of church, the directors, 
headed by a man named Pierce, held a 
hasty council of war. They realized that 
two sets of track-changing gangs in the em- 
ploy of Milton D. Hays were rapidly near- 
ing Castle Shannon, one from the north, the 
other from the south, but neither gang had 
yet arrived at that point. 

Hays had already returned all of the 
_ P.& C.S. rolling stock and power, in order 
to clear his own road for the change of 
gage. The directors’ forces induced Matt 
Rapp, their master mechanic to get up 

~ steam in one of their engines and run her 
~ out onto the main line, while other men 
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would spike the switch and thus block the 
Pittsburgh Southern workmen. 

The P. & C. S. men went even further. 
They lifted a rail so that the engine would 
fall into a culvert—gently, so as not to be 
damaged. This, they decided, would block 
their rivals even more effectively. 

But it didn’t. A few minutes later came 
the Hays engine over the hill, brightly 
painted and lettered with the words “ Pitts- 
burgh Southern.” Her shrill whistle shat- 
tered the quiet Sabbath air. The track 
laborers were working industriously ahead 
of her. : 


HEN this locomotive reached the 

one which had been ditched, Hays 
did some quick thinking. He had his men 
connect the two with chains. Then he 
forced his way through an angry gesticu- 
lating group of P. & C. S. men and climbed 
into the cab of his engine, brandishing a 
long-handled wrench. 

“ Get off the track,” he bawled out, “ if 
you don’t want to be killed!” e 

Then, with a yank and a jerk, and with 
the aid of a re-railing frog, he got the P. 
& C. S. locomotive back onto the track. 
A short distance further on, the track had 
been torn up; its edges were perilously near 
a steep embankment. The Pittsburgh & 
Castle Shannon forces had done everything 
they could to make it difficult, not to say 
impossible, for Hays and his men to com- 
plete the change of gage within the specified 
time. 

There was only one way to clear the 
track, and Hays did it. Disconnecting his _ 
rivals’ engine, he gave her a powerful shove 
with his own motive power, so that she fell 
down the embankment, down to the rocks 
below, a battered pop ea mass of twisted © 
steel. 

Matt Rapp, the P. & C. S. master me- 
chanic, uttered a cry of rage and heaved a 
hammer at Mr. Hays. It hit a glancing — 


blow, knocking him unconscious. That — 
seemed to have been the signal for a free- 
for-all fight. With weapons and burly fists, 

the P. & C. S. men exchanged blow for blow oe 
until their capone finally drov them off = 
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the field. Such was railroading in the year 
of our Lord 1878! 

By the time Mr. Hays recovered con- 
sciousness his entire railroad was consoli- 
dated and changed to three-foot gage from 
Washington to Pittsburgh. It was a spec- 
tacular triumph, and the Pittsburgh South- 
ern employees further desecrated the Sab- 
bath by giving vent to loud and prolonged 
cheers, to which was added the penetrating 
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shriek of their one and only locomotive 
whistle. 

That ended the Castle Shannon railroad 
war. The following day, which was Mon- 
day, Milton D. Hays resigned from the 
presidency of the six-mile rival, to devote 
his entire attention to his own line. 

And that finishes the story, except that, 
years later, both roads. were finally taken 
over by the great Baltimore & Ohio System. 


International Engine Picture Club 


INCE the Internation- 

al Engine Picture 
Club was founded nearly 
five years ago more than 
ten thousand members 
have been enrolled, Prac- 
tically every one has ex- 
changed photos with, 
bought from, or sold to 
other members. In the 
vast majority of cases 
transactions have been 
carried by mail and in 
good faith; and each 
party has treated the 
other person as he ex- 
pected to be treated. 

As a result, we have 

had astonishingly few 
complaints of any kind; 
a few of them said 
that some members took 
too long to reply. The 
point is worth stressing. If you aren’t pre- 
pared to answer letters you receive as a re- 
sult of having your name printed in this 
magazine, we do not want to publish your 
name, And please answer promptly! 

A few kicks were more severe. And while 
they were only a few, they were enough. 
They had to do with a petty type of igno- 
ramus who, sent a dime or two in good faith, 
fails either to acknowledge the money or 
return the pictures he has promised, or 
who, say, promises three pictures for a quar- 
ter and then sends two. We call this guy 


Photo by Railroad Photographs, 5 Appian Way, Alliston, Mass. 
Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington (Mass.) Engine No. 1, the “ Reads- 
boro,’’ 3-Foot Gage, 0-4-0 Tank, 
Rock Slide and Rolled into Deerfield River 


Built in 1884. She Struck a 


an ignoramus because he doesn’t realize 
that news travels and he is cutting his own 
throat, and that he is letting himself open 
for trouble because he is using the mails 
to defraud. Ignoramus or not; we want to 
get rid of that type. Tell us who he is. 
We'll take care of him. 
* *K a 

_And now for more pleasant news. We 
are glad to announce that Mr. Paul Warner, 
former advertising manager of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and editor of “ Bald- 
win Locomotives” (see his article on page 


44) has been appointed general manager 
of the Locomotive Photograph Co., 6354 
West Market St. Station, Philadelphia Pa. 
Not only will pictures which appeared in 
“Baldwin Locomotives” be available to 
_ collectors, but also each month Mr. Warner 
- will write brief historical sketches of old- 
time engines. These will be printed on gum 
paper and supplied with each old-time print 
purchased. This month, with every order 
for a dollar or more, a 4x5 photo of the 
“Pennsylvania Limited” taken by Mr, 
Warner in Ro9 will be given free. 


- ‘you live near New 
, tk, here’s your chance 

“to” meet America’s fore- 
most railroad journalist, 
Chas: F. Carter, author 
of the book “ When Rail- 
roads Were New” and a 
frequent contributor to 
Rar~roap Stores (see page 91). Mr. 
Carter will speak on “ The Vagaries of 
Locomotive Development” at the first 
autumn meeting of the N. Y. Chapter, 
Railway & Locomotive Historical Society. 
Anyone seriously interested is invited: Fri- 
day evening, Oct. 11, in Room r1o1, Engi- 
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The Railroad from San Francisco to San Jose, Calif., Originally Called the Pacific Atlantic, | 
1863, and- sarees. June 16, 1864. One of es Fraine: A 


ew as: Opened to Mayfield in Octas 
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neering Societies Bldg., 29 W. 39th St., 
N, Y. City. 

For information about the Chapter and 
its activities, including trips, address the — 
Secretary, P. O. Box 434, Madison Sq. 
Station, N. ¥. bess 

ok * 

The other day Mr, F. H. Somerville 
showed us the neatest blue prints of old- 
time locomotives, copied from original 
builders’ drawings on the scale of a half- 
inch to a foot, that we have ever seen. 
These, we believe, will be the answer to 
the prayer of the model-builder or. picture- 
collector who wants prints showing all de- 
tails correctly. Mr. Somerville is offering : 
these prints at cost. A set of four, 9x12 in., 
of Baldwin engines between 1832 and 1836 
are $1, postpaid. Another set of six repre- 
sentative American engines between 1848 
and 1878, vai,ing between 11x22 and 
12x27 in., are 4oc. each or three for $1, 
postpaid. A 12x32 in. print of a standard 
NYC 4-4-0 of 1890, and a 12x35 in. print 
of a 4-4-2 of 1900, are soc. each, postpaid. 
All may be had in black-and-white at slight 
additional cost. For further information 
write to Mr. Somerville at 79 West Essex 
Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 


“Pictorial History of Calif.” and Milo Anderson, San peed; Calif. 
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EADERS who collect, buy, sell, ex- 
change, or make pictures of loco- 
motives, trains, cars, etc. are listed 
here as members of the International 
Engine Picture Club. There are no 
fees, no dues. Names are published 
in good faith, without guarantee. 
A membership button is given FREE 
to those who send in a “ Readers’ 


Choice” coupon (page 143) and self- 


addressed stamped envelope. (If you 
live in Canada or any foreign land, 
enclose a loose 3c stamp from your own 
country instead of the envelope.) 
Address Engine Picture Editor, “ Rail- 
road Stories,” 280 Broadway, New 
‘York City. Tell him what you want or 
what you offer. 


ADAMS, Chrisney, Ind., collects engine and 
« wreck photos; send lists. 

P. ALMGREN, Kvarnbergsgatan 44, Karlstad, 
Sweden, has a complete timetable afd railroad 
map of Sweden to trade for best offer of pic- 
tures or clippings of European side tank locos. 

A. ALTER, 1541 Winona Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif., has many 122 size San Joaquin & East- 
ern, 10c. ea., 3 for 25c. 

BE. ANDERSON, 124% Hennepin Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has many engine and train snaps 
around Minneapolis; will send free snap to first 
20 sending stamped envelope of either ‘'400’’ or 
“Hiawatha.” Also has 5x7 street car views 
at 20c, ea. or trade for three 116 size snaps. 
Blue prints of many roads to highest bidder. 

BE. L. ANDES, 1392 Webb Road, Lakewood, 
O., has NYC, MeC and Big 4 ’31 time tables and 
ZEW, T&OC, K&M, K&WVa. up to '23 to trade 
for stamps, covers or other RR data, 

H. T, ARMSTRONG, 219 W. 5th St., Oswego, 
N. Y., has photos of old RW&O, NYC&H, 
NYO&W engines. 

R. G. AVERILL, 155 Kimberly Ave., Spring- 
field, Mass., has June '33 Official Guide to trade 
for latest issue; wants any U. S. rosters, also 
. Send 8c. stamp for photo list, 
120 to 5x7 size, builder's. 

J. AVERY, 805 N. 36th St., Ft. Smith, Ark., 
has KCS, Frisco, MoP and others to trade; send 
list for list. 

H. F. BACH, 315 Hellerman St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has Reading emp. schedules to trade for 
PRR or NYC, : 

B. H. BACON, 31 Atwater Ave., Derby, Conn., 
has postcard size New Haven “Comet,” 3500, 
8557, 3342 and B&M 3681, 10c. ea., 4 for 35c. 

J. BALCAM, Box 834, Tulsa, Okla., has com- 
plete file ‘“‘ Railroad Stories'’ Aug. '30 to Dec. 
83 (exc. Oct. ’31) good condition, for sale or 
trade. Make offer. 

J. R. BELL, 1114 8. San Joaquin St., Stock- 
ton, Calif., has over 70 railroad, Brotherhood 
and “ Railroad Stories’ mags., WP and Santa 
Fe train orders, emp. timetables, and Official 
Guide for sale cheap; wants SP, WP and Santa 
Fe_ photos. 

J. F. BOOSH, 85 N. La Grange Road, La 
Grange, Ill., will trade 15 dif. 116 loco. snaps for 
loco. rosters, '34 or later, all roads entering 
Chicago, exc. C&NW, B&O, PRR; or will trade 


roster for roster. Also sells, trades buys 116 size 


Chicago roads. 

R. H. BRADFORD, 603 Evergreen Ave., E. 
pening, Mich., will buy Apr. ‘33 ‘ Railroad 

ories.”” 

R. BROWN, 341 Stanford Ave., West View, 
Pet Pa., trades transfers and trolley 
photos. : 

. C. CAUDLE, 910 E. 22nd St., Winston- 


B 
Salem, N. C,, starting; will appreciate your ex- _ 


ne photos, clippings, timetables; will repay 
ater. 

A, de CHAMPLAIN, 82A Queen St. W., Otta- 
wa, eee Canada, has many photos to trade 
or sell. 

F. A. CLUTE, 1624 Ave. A, Schenectady, N. 
Y., has postcard NYC, MeC, T&OC, B&A, Big 4, 
10c. ea., 18 for $1; also NYC colored hee a ps : 
photos, 15c. ea.; 8144x10% NYC 16-wheel flat 
ear, etc.; send stamp for lists. 

R. F. COLLINS, 26 Brickell Ave., Westweod, 
N. J., starting; esp. wants Hrie, Sandy River 
and elect. interurbans. 

R, CONNOLLY, 3237 North A St., Phila., Pa., 
beginner; grateful for extra photos. 

J. COOK, 525 W. 4th St., Anderson, Ind., will 
buy midwest interurban photos, timetables be- 
fore 1932, esp. UTofiInd., THI&H, 1&C, I&SEH, 
NIP, etc. 

A. H. COVERDALE, 1633-16 A St. E., Cal- 
gary, Alta., Canada, wants lsts 120 size CPR 
engines. 

R, R. COWLES, 619 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind., collects train orders, clear- 
ances, emp. timetables of abandoned or con- 
solidated roads. 

B. DAVIS, Millbrook School, Millbrook, N. ¥., 
has set. of 18 diff. engines for 75¢.; write first. © 

L. J. DIXON, Jr., 3610 Baring St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has over 100 B&O negs., p.c. and 116 
size, to sell; also will buy or trade for 130 size 
negs. 

T. DONEGAN, 2030 Benedict Ave., Bronx, N. 
Y. City, has N¥C or CRRofNJ loco. photos to 
trade for mountain heavy freight leco. 

A. DORMIS, 130 Mt. Pleasant St., Frostburg 


_Md., will send a L.I. timetable free to first 100 


sending stamped envelope. 

K. DUCA'TT, 1008 S. 28th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has 250 mag. and news pictures about 181 
roads in loose leaf binder and 7 old Ives and 
Lionel caggiopues, trade or sell; best offer takes. 

Be 8 LE, 225 Easton Ave., Peoria, Ill., 
has 8x10 photo new tank ahead of SP en- 
gines; what offer? 

R. EDWARDS, Box 206, Chelsea, Okla., will 
pay 35c. ea. for Oct. "33 and Mer: *36. “* Rail- 
road Stories.”” Write first. Colo. Mid, snaps 
for sale or trade, 

R. PRICKSON, send us your address. 

A. FARROW, 182 Tenth St., S. B,, Auburn, 
Wash., has NP, GN, SP&S, PC, Mil., SI and 
many logging roads and short lines in Wash., 
to trade for NP photos or sell at 5c.; send dime 
for list ‘and 2 samples. 

F. J. FISHER, 1521 E. Preston St., Balti- 
more, Md., starting; wants western roads. 

J. FLICKINGER, Norden, Calif., wants mod- 
ern 116 or postcard size. Has SP Mallets, old 
Nev. City Nar. Gage engine, Hobert Southern 
snaps and information. 

R. J. FOSTER, P.O. Box 375, East St. Louis, 
Ill, has 5,000 good 116 size Se tos of 125 
roads at 5c. ea. or trade for D&H, SAL, ACL, 
New Haven, C&O, Vgen., FEC and Southern; 
also buys or trades negs. Wants Baldwin Loco. 


ags. 

M. FRANCIS, 506 Rigsbee Ave., Durham, N. 
C., wants old passes, timetables, train orders 
and clearances. 

J. H. FRBTZ, 537 Derstine Ave., Lansdale, 
Pa., has 116 size Reading, LC, D&H, etc. and 
short lines north of Phila. to trade for 116 negs. 
N.J. and other short lines and 4-4-0, 0-10-0 and 
Mallets. - 

H. FRUDENBERG, P. O. Box 121, San Mateo, 
Calif., wants Pacific Coast locos., esp. SP, NWP, 
NP, WP, CNR. 

J. EK. GABLE, c/o Merchants Warehouse, 
82nd & Walnut Sts., Phila., Pa., wants PRR and 
Burlington calendars; write. . 

H. R. GIBB, 1201 Butler St., Phila., Pa., has 
116 size certain PRR, B&O, CRRofNJ, rag 
‘08 and BRB&L '07 at 6c. ea. Wants B 
1310, ‘‘ Director Gen.”’; L&N “ Cornwall” and 
P&R bicycle engine. 

E. L. GLAZE, 1613 Belt St., Baltimore, Md., 
will pay 5c. ea, 6 for 25c., for 116 size snaps 
bhi roads, esp. D&RGW, C&S. WP: send 

sts. Fa 

H. L. GOLDSMITH, 115-38 203rd St., St. Al- 
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bans, L. I., N. Y., has 120 size eastern roads for 
sale or trade for Atlantic types; send-5c. for list 
and sample. 

L. HLL, Wishram, Wash., will pay good 
me for NP pub. or emp. timetables prior to 


® F. GOODNOW, Millington, Mass., has 30 
back nos. ‘Railroad Stories’ ’30-'33 at 15c. 
ea. postpaid; Packard’s ‘‘ Running Special,’’ $1. 

K. GRAY, 2843 Estes Ave., Chicago, T., has 
Lionel Mags., Pocket List Ry. Officials "33, 
data, many recent timetables to trade for Mar. 


*30, Feb., May, Aug., Oct. ’82 and June °33 
es Railroad Stories.”" 
M. GRE BLATT, 307 Lutz St., Moncton, 


N. B., Canada, wants dope and photes on In- 
tercolonial Ry. engines around Moncton and on 
abandoned line to Pacific Jct. 

J. GRET 145 B. bth Ave., Lancaster, O., 
wants C&O photos and foreign “equipment, esp. 
German. 

L. E. GRIFFITH, 738 Hammond Ave., Aurora, 
Ill., has Burlington p.c. size engs. at 25c. éa. 
or trade for same size; also hundreds other 
prints. 

R. L. HANGER, 3437 ws onah A Berwy: 

li, has many 5x7 SP. S and NP ‘photos at at 
15c. ea., and postcar épag 4952 at 


are 3 above for Apr. '32 ‘' Railroad Stories. m 
e PERGER, 174 Remington St., Roch- | 
aiid ., wants Dec. ’29, July and Nov. ’32 


ss Tara Stories.” 

R. HERRMANN, 725 Wyoming St., San An- 
tonio, Tex., starting; = elp. 

V. HILGERMAN, Box O, Grote, Tll., wants 
Dec. ’29; Jan.-June, Oct. +30"; Dec. $83 and Jan. 
fas “ Railroad Stories.” 

R. HILL, Bernardsville, N. J., will send 
list, “incl. many C&NW, CMEStP, _ burlington, 
PRR, M&BE, Mes ete., for 3e. 

F. H. HUBBARD, Editor “ allroad Stories,” 
2 0 Broadway, NOY Y. City, wants — and May 

$0 “Railroad Man’s Mag.” ee exchange for 6 
mye. a subscription. Write first. 

BBARD, 1616 N. Felton St., Phila., Pa., 
will on cachet for scien anniversary 0 of 
completion of CPR main line, , 5. 
Cover will be mailed from Craigellachie, B. C., 
where last spike was driven, to anyone sending 
him 5e, peice Nov. 1. 

oe JA 915 he e Zanesville, O., has 

June, so "33; 84; Mar., Aug. =e 
# Railroad Stories ”” for’ sale 50c. ee post: 

Cc. JOHNSON, R.R. ‘etown, Ont,, a 
ada, will buy MC and Pere quette engines. 

KERULIS, 4142 8 pbell Ave., Chi- 
cago, T., has many 2%4x4% maps of roads 
around Chicago to trade for ACL, Rock Island, 
CGW, Erie, GTW, LV, etc. snaps, or bids bu y: 

A, KUEHL, 230 B. 4th St., Brooklyn, N 
starting; wants to exchange ‘hegs., negs. to be 
returned when prints are made. 

JOS. LAVELLE, 4615 66th St., Woodside, 
Long Is., N. ¥., just back from a long trip, offers 
special 24 postcard size or 10 5x7” prints for 
$1.50, until Apr. 30, 1986. List can be had of 
small roads; books will be loaned on large roads. 

LALOR, 3 Mackay Ave., Glenhuntly, S.E.9, 
Victoria, Australia, beginner. 

A. F. LAMBORN, 775 N. Florence St., Spring- 
fleld, O., has Ohio and Ind. railroad maps and 
oe “19” and “‘31’’ train orders for sale or 
trade 

R. K, LEAR, 237 S. Quince St., Lebanon, Pa., 
ler eh wants to trade with different localities. 

W. LEKSTROM, 154 Cedar St., Manis- 
aie: Mitch has complete timetable and RR 
map of Sweden to trade for best offer of pic- 
tures or clippings of European side tank locos. 

C. LOWE, 105 Marquette St., Quebee City, 
Canada, starting engine photo collection. 

J. LUSK, 2022 Del Norte St., Berkeley, Calif., 
has 120 and 116 sizes SP, UP, and others 
at 4c. and 5c. resp.; wants to hear from French 
and German fans. 


H._P. LYNCH, 850 E. 17th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥., has many recent issues ‘ Railroad 
Stories” and small maps for sale. 

G. MACKEY, 211 E. Jefferson Soa aaa ie sige 


Calif., wants SP, WP or Santa Fe list 
B. MacGR REGOR, Pe Boiling ferhigs 


2 Pa., 
_ beginner, 


RAILROAD STORIES 


Cc. MAHON, 16 Louise St., Truro, N. &, Ca- 


se 3 Rie Pare d CPR en € aes pe" photee. 8. _ Bee 


netka, IL, q size anne and wreck 
photos of C& Muweakes and other mid- 


western r 8. 

E. H. RILL, 261 Middle §t., P 
Me., has few prints of Sandy River 
of *‘ Pepper Sass," first Mt. Wash. RR. engine 
also makes copies of olf pictures, neg. and * 


Jand 
and 


print, p.c. size or smaller, 60c. pos da. F 

n- P: ORRI , 214 Gelston Ave., Brooklyn, 
* Y., will send free sample and list for 3c. 
stamp. 


L. pps, 82 HB. 7th S8t., N, Y. City, has he 


‘** Modern Bngineering Practice” to’ trade for 
peek oF eh eos -elec. locas. 
4151 School St., Chicago, Ill., 


ante data, p hétos or photo- drawings of historic 
locos from “3 37-80; NP ‘‘ Minnetonka,”’ “ Cam- 
den & Amboy,” “ John Stevens,” etc.; has early 
B&O, IC, World's OS. 

P. B. PATT ‘SON, 2684 Pearl St., Detroit, 
Mich., has 50 diff. vidya of WVaMie, RT- 
&WNC (both 8-ft. gf 

H. 420 Navin Resgy 9 ing, N. Y., 
has set 30 p.c. "and 5x7 p! Page: old and new 


‘power, for best oie ad has calendars and 


0x40 side view NYC 

H. PHILLIPS, Box 543, Medfield, Masa. sp wants 
following issues ‘' Railroad Man’s ag.’’: Oct. 
07; May, Aug. ’09; Apr. °10; Jun. "11 ana 14; 
Nov. '18 and Jan. 4 ‘and 18, 1919; has many other 
back issues for sale or trade. 

B. POWERS, 11727 Chureh 8t., Chicago, Il., 
has St. Jo. & Grand Is. 1910 Rule Book to trade 


see ape blueprints, etc. 
PREVIS, 20 S. Central Ave., Glen- 
tale: Calif. seertiie: wants to hear from local 


fans. 
PREHM, 33 Royalston Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., wants photos of large power, esp. 


Beyer-Garet. 

. Box 76, Norcross, Ga., 
has new large ‘list of 116 ana postcard size 
photos; send 10c. for list and 116 sample, 15c. 
for list and p.c. sample. Wants old-time prints 
and negs. or certain modern type of South- 
ern Ry. and other southeastern roads. 

J. M. PROPHET, 8rd., 827 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has 8x6 PRR e es for sale 


or trade; wants 116 size or er R nes; 
will answer questions on PRR engines for 3c. 
ag Pp. 

E. J. RATZ, 2819 Shenand Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., has many ratlroad, old-time songs, ems 
and’ phono wt records and street car ns-, 
fers to trade. Sells trolley snaps, 8c. ea., 2 for 


15c.; send stamp for list and details, 

M. RAU 461 Williams Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., wants to trade ry. mag. clippings for 
trolley Ree and transfers. 

1311 Hood Ave., Chicago, start- 
ins Sotaahen ee ufiusual cars and m hy power 
be 12- REVERS Ne pale. ete.; send 

‘wton Square, Pa. * wants 
good cide views of 0-4-0 and 2-6-0's, 
REINHARDT, 404 S. Government St., 
Laeohene N. C., has many emp. timetables at 
15c. ea.; will sell first 6 copies ‘* Railroad 
Stories’? for 1931 or trade for emp. timecards. 

W.M. RIGNEY, 1321 D St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C., has July °35 Official Guide, ’25 Penn- 
sy and Wash. Term. Rule Books, to ie for 
pngton all roads, esp. New Haven and NYC. 

RIGOR, 120 ee rie ‘ped Ind., has 
116° and 616 size NKP SRE, NYC 
rints; sample and list, Pie or $c. stamp for 
eT ROBINSON, M R. 
; ¢/o Morrow, R.R.8, Orange- 
ville, Ont., Canada, starting. eS 

J. RODEN, 56 Lexington Ave., Maspeth, N. 
Y., beginner. 

C. ROEDER, 6200 Walnut St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has PRR emp. timetables to trade for negs.; 
send ie. stamp for PRR orders, 6c. for list ne 
sample. 

EB. ROSE, 61 Park St., Truro, N. 8. 
nada, pte few CNR engines; wants freight ie 
in Canadian Rockies. 


A. RYNEARSON, 219 Main St., Blemington, ae 


N. vi wants punta ot oh iis Classes B-27, C-30, 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINE PICTURE CLUB 


C-31, D-26, E-7sa, Beas F-1, F-24a,. F-26, 
G- ae H-32, H-3 

scH aaK® P. ©. Box 343, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., will sell 12 Australian loco. photos, 
rotogravure DB eae of Cleveland Union Tefm., 
street r torical booklet, employees’ time- 
table rule book and pass of now-aband. Wis. 
roe Ry. 


ee S$CHRUM, 145 Churchill Ave., Trenton, 

n~* acy bie § buy 6 size U. S. negs. or trade 
PRR and Reading negs, for them. 

S..B, SGURRA LH. 1028 Pandora Ave., Victoria, 


bee 


B._C., Has Vancouver Islan 
R. 8 Oakland, Calif., 


BARLH, 626 44st St., 
atertig? wants 


J. SIMS, 441 Belmont Ave., 8. Jackson- 
ville, .» has FHC 100, 200, 300, 400, 700 
800 4 engines, also coaches and freight 


“LWOOD, 847 2nd Ave., San Fran- 


C. A, 
cisco, , hag pg 116 size stre et and inter- 
urban ' gnaps sale or e; will trade a 
“ Car pice rs’ yeopaaia® PP ipteetric Rail: 
bom oiiee 
Sn o/o Sant Fe Ry. Co., 
Bie EDS BEY Ae 


city, “Kan. will Cc and 
Santa Fe calendar pisturest "ales Pi oheres an 
trades RR poem 


wa ‘Woodbury Lake House, BH. Ca- 


lais, Vt., will trade 3 det air er western 
mags. for 2 back nos. jilfoad Stories’ as 
ete su Bly pee. 

New Market, has 116 size 


CREO snaps to e. Wil tealte 5 Burlington 
train orders and mances for one 1416 size 
; also has several ‘‘ Raifroad Man's’ '17- 


sale. 
8. SOLED. TS i Ingleside Ave., Chicag 
Il.., a DOP eis collection; wwii 
Setato (all diff. lines) transfers for 2 


trade 
others. 

D. STAGG, 200 N. Park Ave., Park Ridge, 
Mll., collects engine snaps, timetables and motive 
power data 

D. BE. STEFFEN, Peshtigo, Wis., wants 


photos, plans and technical data on C&N 
sere bs H, 4-8-4 type; write first. 
as a ha 174 Nixon Ave., Tomp- 

eaey le, S needs certain classes post- 
card size B&O engines, 

H. EB. STROT THARD, Spri ~ N. S&., 
nada, has SENR, CPR, Gumbe % 
Maritime Coal Ry. & Powet atts nd atrial 
engine photos; wants GTW, oT power apa R 
eoeings. 43. Baty | 3000, 1512000 negs. et., 
Nov. °3 "88 ‘ Railroad Stories" 
eo sale ms toute: for” ‘Apr.-July '32 issués, or 

ill b 

Fi i “STRINGHAM, 303 yo die Ave., Peoria, 
Til., bel | trade steam er electric views for electric 


r 
line ® ee FF, 440 N. Alvarado St., Los An- 
Be Calif. , beginner; send lists of photos and 
ponte 
LBER, = x 411, Tampa, Fia., 
will vac xD coat *raliroad ‘stories’” each 


month to on orto will send him current 
used TERApe "of ag a count let esp. Australia, 


Zealand, Philippines, Gt. Britain, 
India, ae Susth, on rae write for further 
details, 


. TABDR, 48 Hillorest Rd., Madisen, N. J., 
cee old issues of Boewin Locomo ‘ives, loce. 
puildera! catalogs, other old railroad books. State 


iti 
com TH ents, R, F. D. Box 196, Walnut 


Geoak. Cai Sey 116 size Oregon Elect. at 6c. 
ea.; posts rd Visalia Elect. 10¢c. ea; also many 
other G if. steam and electric roads; send 144¢. 


sta 

Gr THOMAS, 401 Fulton St., Millville, N. J., 
will tra aS sumer "35 schedule Hinetable 
f Penn.-Rea ya 8 fo! ° 
os old views of P. <r we ‘Atlantic City 


Rd epee: 
eg THIOM 8. waite Gourley. St., Springburn, 


4 ow, 
ans" nde 549 Linden Ave., Woodbridge, 
Neav.. will trade or sell 116 size prints and negs. 


f over 50 roads; ite for list. 
be @ VIGOR, 310 Bvona Ave., Fiainfiela, 2 gn 
has CRRofNJ and B&O photos at aS: ea., or 
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Running Orders 


ED hte to space limitations, Interna- 
tional Engine Picture Club mem- 
bers must not ask us to print any name 
more than once in 4 months — except 
for an unusually good reason, 

Do not expect us to print your name 
at all unless you give brief details on 
what you want or what you offer. 

Any member who has lost his pin can 
get another by sending us a stamped 
envelope and “ Reader’s Choice” cou- 
pon, completely filled out —or make 
your own coupon if you don’t want to 
clip the magazine. 


trade for Whee or Aug. '34 “ Railroad Stories."” 
F. M. ae 901 Brady Ave., B. St. Louis, 
~ has aid Ens C and Alton train orders and 
éarances to trade for others, esp. southern 
and western; or will send same for a 8c. stamp 
é€a,, while they last, 

L. WALTDR, 34 Highvie oy St., Norwood, 
Mass,, nae feeny mags. '30- Argosy’ ser- 

bound book form and foreign and U. S. 

mps to bs for engine photos; also wants 
Feng °33 ‘Railroad Stories.” 

. H. WARD, 658 Third Ave., San Francisco, 
Cafif., wants lists of narrow- gage snaps; H. J. 
Gabriel, please write. 

F. W. ne She Jr., 8761 118th St., Rich- 
mond ea N. Y. Gite. a 116 and p.c. size 
NYG, ie, DL&W, New Haven, LV aon 
others; aso timetables of 50 Amer. and fore’ 
roa to trade for any railroad mater L 
Lists and sample print, 10c. 

= ILSON, Jr., 86-10 117th St., Riehmond 
Hil Rm Sr will send free Rts ah ore for 
stamped envelope a as ape a8 SUP me lasts. Has 


'V, Rag., and 

others = dc. ea. M Bai ae a or PSY 
sig CME: weed ith ait cates 
amilten, anata, trades, sells and takes 
orders for CNR, CPR, TH&B, NYG and 116 size 


a 
R. yer N, 866 B®. Chester, Jackson, 
lg aa ee ‘(Gincl. streamliner ‘ Rebel’’) 
wie power. : 
ae Fr. WOLF, R.2, Boyertown, Pa., has many 
geographic AES. to trade for emp. timetables, 
bie 5 “3 order, engine photos, ete, 


J. Pes ben fd Deroche, B. C., Canada, will 
trade : ines for others. 

= as GEN AGEN, we a Laflin St., Chi- 

has Comp. vol, i Mags. and post- 

oat we D&H 653 to an for loco. snaps 


“ Railroad Stories.” 


* & * 


or back nes, 


Proposed Abandonments 


Great Newthern, Re uublic to Enob Hill Spur, 
Wash., 5 miles; mn and Walhalla, N. D., 
to boundary 8 Gk: Manistee & Repton, Mon- 
roeville to Frisco City, Ala., 9 milés; AMinne- 


apolis St. Louis, 126 miles of line ‘2 hg 
(permi on granted). Northwestern Pacific, 
ulton to Puncan Mills, 23 miles. Southern 

to Williamson, Ga., 40 miles. earl 


ver ies Goodyear to Dtal, Miss., 20 miles 
(permission granted). Bartiétt Western, en-— 
tire line from Bartlett to Florence, Tex., 23 
mes Boonville, St, Louis & Southern_(MoP), 
e to Versailles, Mo., 43 miles. Colorado 
& ern, Connors to Falcon, Colo., 65 miles. 
Northesn Pacific, Centerville to Walker le, 
Mont., 4 miles. 


plume from the 406, getting ready for 


Master Mechanic's Blood 2 = 


By GILBERT A. LATHROP 


Former Conductor, D. & R.G.W.; Author of 
“Iron Mike," etc, 


RANT W. STONHAM, 

A new general manager of 

is the Narrow Gage & West- 

ern Railroad, got briskly 

to his feet, holding a sheaf 

of papers in his hand. Mr. Stonham 

was a big man with a big job on his 

hands. He crossed to a window and 

studied the maze of narrow-gage 

tracks, where a couple of thirty-ton 

switch engines were shunting loaded 
coal cars. 

In the distance he could see a smoke 


No, Sir, Coal and Water 

Aren't All It Takes to 

Make an Engine Go — 

You Gotta Have Lots of 
Valve Oil! 


the crack passenger train of the 
N.G.&W. At the throttle of the 406, 
he knew, was old Harry Dobbet. Well, 
Dobbet was a good man and he was 
running a goed train. Making good 
money, too. That’s what the road 
needed, more money. Bigger profits. 
Business was just beginning to come — 
baek after the panic of 1907. The 
board of directors had sent the new 
G.M. out here to Cleora to take hold 
of things. Mr. Stonham was not im-— 
pressed by Cleora. The town still 
showed the results of the panic, Only _ 
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MASTER MECHANIC’S BLOOD 


this morning he had stepped into the 

bank to transfer his savings from the 

East. Had the president of the bank 
seemed a little too anxious to make 
the transfer, or was Mr. Stonham only 
imagining things? 

The G.M. shrugged away a trace of 
worry and brought his thoughts back 
to the railroad. No time to ponder 
over bank problems when the road 
needed all his attention. 

The N.G.&W. traversed a country 
navigable only by half-pint locomotives 
and two-ounce rolling stock. It kinked 
and looped over the Continental Di- 
vide on a four per cent grade, four 
feet of rise for every hundred fee 
of track. 

From the busy yards Mr. Stonham’s 
gaze crossed and rested on the twenty- 

stall roundhouse. All the doors were 
open, showing the black snouts of en- 
gines, 
he frowned. He counted twelve of 
them, all tied up for repairs. Turning, 
he faced the division superintendent, 
who had just come in. 

“Mr. Worth,” he said, “ our valve 
oil consumption is staggering.” 

Cyrus Worth nodded tiredly. Sure, 
the valve oil consumption was stagger- 
ing. It took plenty to lubricate those 
saturated little narrow-gage engines on 
the drag over Old Baldy Pass. And 
valve oil was expensive, costing the 
company $1.30 a gallon. It was made 
from animal fats and fed into working 
cylinders with force feed lubricators. 

“Perhaps I’d better send for Jim 
Beasly,” suggested the super, referring 

to the master mechanic. 
“Do that,” said Mr. Stonham. 


¥T didn’t take long for Beasly to hot- 
I foot it across from the round- 

house. Beasly had been working under 
one of his pets and a large smudge of 


At the sight of those engines — 
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black oil smeared his left cheek. His — 
hat had originally been brown, but 
now a quarter of an inch of solidified 
grease coated it against the rigors of 
sun and storm alike. 

“You sent for me?” he asked the 
G.M. in a voice that wheezed like leak- 
ing packing on the air end of an eleven- 
inch air pump. 

“JT did.” Mr. Stonham rustled the 
paper under the master mechanic's 
nose. “I have here a report of valve 
oil consumption over the past six 
months. The amount is excessive.” 

Jim Beasly mopped the back of a 
grimy hand across his forehead. “I 
know. I’ve cut an’ cut on valve oil 
until now—now—y’know what our en- 
gineers are callin’ it?” he asked half 
angrily. | 

The general manager shook his head. 
It made little difference to him what 
they were calling it. By any name 
valve oil was a mighty expensive com- 
modity. 

“*Master moechanic’s blood,’ ” 
snorted Beasly. ‘‘ That’s what they 
call it—not that I blame ’em much. 
We measure valve oil out to our en- 
gineers with eye-droppers. If some- 
thin’ goes wrong they’re up against 
a mess of scored valves. You see, our 
narrow-gage engines ain’t equipped 
with piston valves. They use slidin’ 
valves that take more oil.” 

Mr. Stonham shrugged that aside. 
“1 find the roundhouse in Gilson is 
short over two hundred gallons—two 
hundred gallons of valve oil they can’t 
account for!” 

“That’s from stealin’,” the M.M. 
said baldly. 

“ Stealing?” prompted Mr. Ston- 
ham. 

“Yes, sir,” explained Beasly, who 
was a good company man. “ Owin’ to 
the limited allowance we give ’em I~ 
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guess some of our engineers are pil- 
ferin’ a few pints or quarts every 
chance they get.” 

The new GM. 
“Now,” he breathed, 
some place.” 

“ Yeah,” uncertainly. 

“ Among the three dozen engineers 
working over Old Baldy Pass you 
probably have occasion to suspect cer- 
tain ones more than you do others, 
haven’t you?” 

“T expect we have.” 

“ And one of them is perhaps the 
biggest thief of all,” went on Mr. Ston- 
ham implacably. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t openly accuse any 
engineer—” 

“Not necessary. We must have a 
program of rigid economy. From ap- 
pearances, in order to get such a pro- 
gram it will be necessary to set an 
‘example. Now if you'll tell me all you 
know about this valve oil pilfering—” 

Beasly hesitated. He was not ex- 
actly a spotter, but the G.M. was en- 
titled to know certain facts. Besides, 
he’d warned Dobbet lots of times and 
the old runner had only laughed at him. 

“Well, there’s an engineer named 
Harry Dobbet. You've probably heard 
of him?” 

The general manager nodded, and 
Beasly went on: 

“ Harry’s been running the 406 ever 
since she came new from the factory. 
She’s got a set of valves that would be 
the pride of any engineer in the world. 
Harry always has plenty of valve oil. 
He never signs a pink ticket. The fore- 
man in Gilson tells me that every time 
Harry leaves town the oilhouse is short 
from a quart to a gallon of valve oil. 
He ain't never caught Harry takin’ 


smiled grimly. 


‘Stonham nodded and made 


ao y notes on the: Dee of his ‘es 


“we're getting - 


RAILROAD STORIES 


of papers. “ Fine,” he said when Beas- 
ly ended. “That will be all Thank 
you.” 

Jim Beasly went out frowning Mr. 


Stonham called for a stenographer. “1 _ 


wish to put out a new bulletin ad-— 
dressed to all engineers on the 
N.G.&W.,” he told her. 


After the bulletin had been dictated’ 
to his satisfaction, the general manager — 


turned to the harried super. “ Mr. 
Worth, order my private car made 


ready for an inspection trip. I'll stop 2 


over a day or so in Gilson.” 


“ Yes, sir. And you wish to leave?” 


“Day after tomorrow.” 


the precise moment Mr. Ston- 


7 poe 
Phe was ordering his private car 
for a trip of inspection, Engineer — 


r 


Harry Dobbet was grunting from the — 


gine, the 406. 


Unlike the general manager, Hae 5 


Dobbet was a runt of a man. His 


chubby cheeks were covered with a — 
hoar frost of whiskers and his hair was _ 
gray, although he was as spry as a _— 
three-year-old colt for all the thousands | 
of nights he had pounded over Old — 


Baldy Pass. 


His engine was a 2-8-0 Baldwin wee 
a diamond stack. She rarely went to — 


the back shops, for the simple reason 


that Harry personally attended to her — 
Harry was proud ~ 
of the 406, and no hill conductor ever — 
said he didn’t handle full tonnage on — 


mechanical needs. 


the grind up the Pass. 


Harry grasped his long oiler in fin” 


right hand and carried a ball-peen ham-- 
mer in his left. As he hit the cinders 
his eyes wandered over to the round- 
house with its row of dead engines. 
waiting for repairs. 

little teakettles had ae 


a small metal army 


gangway of his little thirty-five ton en-_ SS 


that last cut in valve oil allowance. 
Most of them were lame, or their 
valves out of square. 

At the thought of oil Harry’s gaze 
darted furtively, hopefully, toward the 
oilhouse. The hopeful look faded when 
he saw the supply man lolling beside 
the open doorway. Harry turned his 
attention back to his engine. 

“ They'll never put you in th’ back 
shops because of scored valves or cyl- 
inders,” he said to the 406, and patted 
her grimy belly. 

He was smiling again as he began 
prodding in packing boxes with the 
snout of his long oiler. It took a re- 
sourceful hogger to buck industrial 
economy, and Harry was resourceful. 

This morning Harry was on the 

train engine. He had put his scant 
valve oil allowance in his lubricator be- 
fore leaving Cleora. He kept a weather 
eye on his lubricator feeds, watched 
the globules of oil flow up through the 
scalding water inside the sight glasses, 
and inwardly glowed with satisfaction. 

Just so long as those drops of oil 

flowed upward, the valves and cyl- 
 inders were lubricated. But they must 
flow much closer together than a bone- 
headed mechanical department decreed 
if scored valves were to be avoided. 


IGHT miles out and fifteen hun- 
dred feet higher than when they 
started, his reverse lever gave its first 
warning clank. Harry got off his seat 


box and squinted at the sight glass in. 


his lubricator. It was as dry as a des- 
ert bone. He’d used his allowance in 
less than nine miles. The reverse lever 
-clanked harder and harder and the 
_ valves began to squeal for oil. 

Harry shut off the steam feed on 
his lubricator, dropped down in the 
gangway with his tank bucket and 
filled it. The cold water he poured over 
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the condenser chamber to cool it. Then 
with a grin of satisfaction he unlocked 
his oil box and pulled out a quart can 
of valve oil. 

“ Beasly an’ his valve oil economy!” 
the engineer said sarcastically. 

At Mears, twelve miles out, he made 
a nice spot for the water tank. Then, 
climbing from the cab, he ducked be- 
tween a string of empty single-deck 
stock cars and headed toward an aban- 
doned cellar on the other side.. In a 
dark corner of the cellar he bent over 
and groped through a pile of refuse. 


When he straightened, the little hogger _ 


was holding a gallon can filled with 
valve oil. 

He hated to use any of his precious 
valve oil, which had been accumulated 
through months of strategy. Honest 
as the day is long, Harry Dobbet was 
not above pilfering an occasional quart 


or gallon. To him it wasn’t stealing. 


If the railroad company didn’t care 
how valves were starved on their en- 
gines, he did. T'aking valve oil to allay 
the anguished squealing of dry valves 
was about the same as borrowing a 
cupful of milk from a fat dairy cow to 
feed a hungry orphan. It was a little 
irregular, but humane. 

As the train wound around the 
points on the last leg of the climb to 
Old Baldy Pass, Harry consoled him- 
self with the knowledge that he could 
replenish his valve oil hoard in Gilson, 
where unwelcome oilhouse men didn’t 
stand guard over the doors. 


NE had hung a star speckled 
cloak over Gilson by the time 
Harry halted the 406 on the cinder pit. 
Before leaving his engine he took up 
the oil can that he’d borrowed from his 
cache at Mears. It was now empty. 
In a black corner near the sandhouse 


he hid the can, and then went on to” 
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the roundhouse to make out his report. 

When he finished his clerical work 
Harry thumbed through the bulletin 
book to see if any new notices were 
posted there. There was one—one that 
made the whiskers stand straight out 
from his cheeks. 


All Enginemen, N. G. & W.: 

It has been called to our attention 
that pilfering of valve oil is taking 
place at points where oil supplies are 
located. This practice must stop at 
once. The mechanical department has 
figured the amount of valve oil neces- 
sary to lubricate locomotives over dif- 

ferent parts of the division and you will 
* be supplied accordingly.—G. W. Ston- 
; ham, Gen. Mer. 


Mumbling to himself, Dobbet turned 

and went out into the darkness toward 
the oilhouse. In recent years a number 
of master keys had been issued to va- 
rious departments; these keys would 
-open nearly any railroad padlock. 
Harry had worked for the company 
ever since the line was built, and he 
was ingenious, He felt along the oil- 
house door until his fingers found the 
lock. As they felt over it, the little 
hoghead began mumbling again. A 
new lock was there, a lock he had no 
key to fit! 

Next morning aa a worried 
Harry going east with twenty cars of 
coal and a double-header. He had put 


and set the feeds so they would use 
~ the least possible amount. Then he sat 
back and thought over his numerous 
caches along the line. There was one 
at Parlin, almost a five-gallon can full. 
Another was at Crooks, nearly a gallon 
in that one. At various points 
along Old Baldy Pass were other 
amounts ranging from a pint to a full 
_ten-gallon can. He knew his lubricator 
‘contained enough oil to get him to 
Crooks, 
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his allowance of oil in the lubricators — 


so he could leave his. as gal- 


lons at Parlin intact; but during that 

trip he was forced to use every — 

precious drop of his one-gallon cache oe 

at Crooks. = 
When Harry came back to Cleora 

two of his stores were used up; and — 

there was mighty little chance of re- 

plenishing them. Now every scissor-_ 

bill roundhouse man watched the oil- — 

houses and Jadled out the oil with an Sop 

eye-dropper, so to speak. “ Master me- z 

chanic’s blood ” was a good nickname ~ 

for it. 


ARRY’S call to work the follow- 

4 ing morning did not add to his 
peace of mind. The caller, a gangling | 
youth of eighteen or so, told him ex- 
citedly : 

“Mr. Stonham is makin’ a tour of 
inspection on his private car, the B-8. 
You're called to handle him, an’ don’t 
forget to do it gently, especially when 
he’s sittin’ at the dinner table with 
gravy on his plate. You leave here at 
six A.M.” 

The engineer ate breakfast in 
morose silence. What chance would 
he have of adding to his diminishing 
store of valve oil with the general man- 
ager—the fellow who had put out that 
oily bulletin—looking down the back 
of his neck? 

But he accepted the call and was at — 
the roundhouse promptly. Another of 
those new-fangled locks was on the oil- 
house, and his tallowpot contained only 
the usual seven-eighths of a pint of 
master mechanic’s blood. Harry 
dumped ,the stuff in his lubricator and 
steamed out on the main line, where he 
found the B-8, coupled behind a ca- 
boose. Mr. Stonham was on the ground 
when Harry made a bumpless — ee 
against the caboose. "3 

The general manager walked up 
low. the cab. | g Me Dobbet, 


allowance!” he snorted. “ Well, it ain’t _ 
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) “Yes, sir,” said the hogger. 
“Listen, I want to stop along the 


line at various points to look over our 
_ property; I also want to be at Gilson 
_ by evening.” 


“Yes, sir,” agreed Harry, and 
added: “ But I need a little extra valve 
oil.” 


_ “You've been given your usual al-. 
lowance, haven’t you?” snapped Mr. 


Stonham; as he turned and walked 


back to his private car. 


Harry climbed into the cab. and 
reached for the whistle cord. ‘‘ Usual 


near enough.” The bitterness in his 
heart was hard to bear. 


WING to the exacting inspection 
Mr. Stonham made at every sec- 
tion house and water tank en route, it 
was night before they pulled into Gil- 


son. The engineer had been given no 
chance to get more oil from his cache 


at Parlin. Now he was in Gilson with 
a well-filled oilhouse that was guarded 


by a new padlock, and the 406 with 


squealing valves. He would be issued 
the measly half-pint to make his run 
back to Cleora. The air pump alone 


would need more than that! 


After Mr. Stonham’s car was set 
out and the 406 spotted on the cinder 


pit, Harry silently stole into the night. 


Perhaps the oilhouse was unlocked. He 
found the empty gallon can where he’d 


hidden it and hurried across to the oil- 


house. The lock was in the hasp, ap- 
parently snapped shut. But the supply 


man, in his hurry to draw Harry’s 


scant allowance, had not clicked the 


“ae ¥ 


moved it from the hasp. Smiling at 


padlock when he closed it. 
Harry opened the padlock and re- 


his good luck, the intruder entered and 
felt his way along to the valve oil bar- 


Steam coils under the metal con- 


tainer kept the viscous fluid hot enough — 


so it would run freely. The little fel- 
low placed his gallon can under the 
valve and opened it. 

The oil ran slowly. Harry kept lift- 
ing the can to see how it was filling. 
The green fluid slowly drew near the 
top of the can. Another pint and 
then 2. 


A beam of silver light 
flashed over Harry’s squatting 
form. An accusing voice shattered his 
solitude. ‘ SO-o-o!” 

No one but a general manager could 
put such inflection into so short a word. 
Harry straightened defiantly. He had 
closed the oil valve and was holding the 
can in his hand. 

“Just gettin’ a little valve oil, Mr. 
Stonham,” he faltered. “ Didn’t seem 
to find the supply man around any- 
where.” 

“You read my bulletin?” asked Mr. 
Stonham coldly. 

“That one about valve oil? Sure, I 
read all bulletins as soon as they get 
posted.” 

“Very commendable of you, indeed. 
But it doesn’t detract from the fact 
that you are stealing valve oil.” 

“ Stealin’?” There were doubt and 
anger in Harry’s voice. 

Mr. Stonham was scowling now. 
Yes,” he said. “You shall be severe- 
ly disciplined for this. Such irregular- 
ities must be stopped at once.” 

“Stealin’?” repeated Harry. No- 
body in his whole career had ever ac- 
cused him of stealing. The whiskers 


on his chubby cheeks bristled and his 


chin came up. 

“Listen, Mr. Stonham,” he flared 
up, “ would you call it stealin’ if a fel- 
ler took a bread crust to save a life? 
If you would, then I’m stealin’. An’ 


I’m proud of it. I’m tryin’ to save th’ 
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life of my engine, th’ 406. You may 
think you’re savin’ this N.G.&W. a lot 
of money. Well, it’s not so, especially 
about valve oil.” 

_ Harry’s voice was raising until now 
it was a cracked treble. He stood up 
on his toes, thrusting his face close to 
Mr. Stonham’s. 

“Have you stopped to wonder just 
why all your engines are tied up for 
repairs in every roundhouse on this 
railroad?” he demanded. “ If you ain’t, 
I’m gonna tell you. They been starved 
for valve oil—starved because some- 
body wants to economize—” 

“Dobbet!” Mr. Stonham cut in. 
“We don’t allow insubordination on 
this road. You know what that 
means ?” 

“What it means?” Harry’s voice 
trembled. 

“Exactly! You're fired! Get your 
things together and turn all company 
property in your possession over to the 
roundhouse foreman here in Gilson. 
I’ll order a man out of Cleora to re- 
lieve you.” The G.M, walked stiffly 
away, leaving Harry staring after 
him. 

The old hogger drew a deep breath 
and his body stiffened with resent- 

‘ment. He started to shout defiance 
after the official, but instead he reluc- 
tantly set down the gallon can of oil 
and shuffled off into the shadows. 

“Tnsubordination,” he muttered. 
“ Fired—after. all these years—simply 
because I hate to see valuable machines 
ruined by damn-fool économy!” 


XARLY the following morning 
Harry entered the foreman’s 
office carrying his oilbox in one hand, 
his heavy toolbox in the other. He set 
them down in silence, they mopped his 
beaded forehead. 


“ That’s oe all th’ 


company 
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property in my possession,” he said. 

“] know, Harry,” the foreman was 
sympathetic. “ The Old Man told me 
all about your being pulled out of serv- 
ice, I’m sorry, Harry. You've been 
a good marf, and the Brotherhood has 
a good chance to fight the case.” 

Since the eastbound passenger didn’t 
arrive in Gilson until 8 p.m., Harry 
wandered uptown. Gilson was quite a 
bustling little city. 

The former engineer crossed an in- 
tersection and then paused to make 
some sort of decision, His eyes took 
in the First National Bank and he re- 
called his wife’s warning about their 
savings in Cleora, before his last trip. 

“ There’s a mighty lot of talk about 
the bank, Harry,” she had said. ‘ Some 
think it ain’t safe as it ought to be. 
Maybe we’d ought to draw out our sav- 
ings an’ transfer them to the First Na- 
tional over in Gilson.” 

Harry had reassured her and for- 
gotten about the incident until now. 
But now—suppose the institution in 
Cleora were not as safe as it should 
be? What would happen to the two 
of them—if their life savings were 
suddenly wiped out? Then suddenly 
someone clutched both his arms, and he 
heard the words: 

“For Pete’s sake, Harry, get down 
to th’ roundhouse as quick as yuh can!” 

Harry faced the excited engine crew 
caller holding onto him. 

“But I’m fired,” Harry responded 
tonelessly. ‘“ Why should I go there?” 

“Don’t know nothin’ about that,” 
the caller rapped out. “ G. W. Stonham 
sent me out to find yuh, said to drag 
yuh to th’ roundhouse if I had to hog- 
tie yuh. Come on!” 


As he spoke, the youth was leading 


Harry in the direction of the railroad 
rue 
mo: 406 was in front of ‘the depot, oe 
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coupled to Mr. Stonham’s private car. 
The general manager was pacing back 
-and forth beside the engine. Several 
men, heavily armed, stood near the 

At sight of the forlorn old engineer, 
Mr. Stonham stopped pacing and 
rushed to meet him. The official was 
visibly excited. 

“Dobbet!” he greeted fervently. 
“You've got to get my private car to 
Cleora as fast as you can turn a wheel! 
I’ve removed all speed restrictions and 
given you rights over everything. Your 
engine is ready. Let’s get started.” 

Harry looked about uncertainly. He 
was plainly puzzled. “ But what’s th’ 
trouble?” he quavered. 

The answer came quickly. “The 


bank in Cleora—there’s a run on it and 


they’ve wired the bank here in Gilson 
to send them a hundred thousand dol- 
lars cash to halt the run. They'll hold 
‘em off long as possible, but if we don’t 
get that money to them, our bank in 
Cleora will have to close its doors.” 

Harry’s face turned gray and he wet 
his dry lips. “ Okay, Mr. Stonham. I’ll 
do my best.” 

He hurried toward the engine. This 
time his step was brisk and springy. In 
a moment he had pulled himself into 
the deckless cab. 

First his roving glance went to the 
lubricator, He noted that even in the 
present emergency the roundhouse 
crew had scrupulously held to the offi- 
cial allowance of valve oil. Then he 
set the feeds quickly. 

The conductor came running up 
with orders. In no time at all they 
were off—a seventy-four mile run 
ahead of them, seventeen miles of it 
up a four per cent grade. 

The 406 had a full tire, giving her 
a forty-inch wheel. Every bolt and 
nut was tight, her valves were square 
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as a die. At top speed the little mill 
could do around forty-five miles an 
hour. Harry had her making that 
speed before he had gone two hundred 
yards. His lubricator was working, 
feeding blobs of oil to working cylin- 
ders and valves every five seconds. 


Bes in the B-8, a mighty worried 
general manager was pacing the 
floor. His car rocked and shimmied 
from the excessive speed. It careened 
with screaming flanges around sharp 
curves. The needle on the speed indi- 
cator pointed steadily to 45. 

Mr. Stonham turned to the conduc- 
ter, who had come into the business 
end of the car. “Is this the best speed 
we can make?” he barked, pointing to 
the indicator. 

“ Forty-five,” was the reply. “ Why, 
yes, sure it is. I knew we were run- 
ning like a streak, Mr. Stonkham, but 
not that fast. It’s lucky that Dobbet 
and the 406 are pulling us today.” 

Eight miles out of Gilson their pace 
slackened, dropped to thirty, then to 
twenty-five. : 

Mr. Stonham stood glaring at the 
speed indicator as though it were guil- 
ty. Now each labored exhaust of the 
engine could be felt through the entire 
length of the train. 

“ What's the matter?” he asked. 

“Can’t figure it out,” said the con- 
ductor. “ The grade along here is the | 
same. Harry must be having a little 
trouble.” 

Harry was having trouble. His lu- 
bricator was dry. The valves were 
squealing and the reverse lever was 
clanking so viciously it seemed the latch 
must be torn out of the quadrant. 

Now he was on his feet, peering 
ahead, hand on the throttle. Two miles 
to Parlin! Two miles to his precious 
cache of valve oil. 


hour when he rattled over the 

lower passing track switch at Parlin. 
ie halted her opposite a tie pile. 

Meanwhile Mr. Stonham had lost no 


E time. He rushed from the car and was . 


beside the old fellow as he dropped 
from the gangway and hurried toward 
the cache. 

“What's wrong?” ‘demanded the 
~ official. 

“ Lubricator’s. dr y,’ Harry an- 
_swered. “I got five gallons of valve oil 
hidden away here. It’s some I stole 
from th’ company,” he added acidly. 
“Won't take a minute to get it an’ fill 
my lubricator.” 
_ Mr. Stonham winced, but 
nothing. 
The little engineer led the way to a 
_ tie pile, stooped and came out with 
his can. Mr. Stonham helped him 
carry the container to the engine, and 
_ then boosted it up to Harry, who tilted 
‘it above the lubricator. A full two 
quarts ran over the side and dribbled 
- molasses-like on the cab floor. Filled, 
the plug tightened, Harry turned on 
the steam. 


said 


Se narrow-gage boys still talk 
about that run. They have good 
reason to talk about it. That run did 
things for every eagle-eye on the 
N.G.&W. and for the whole town of 
Cleora. 

Harry put his two-car train up Old 
Baldy Pass, around those twenty-five 
degree curves and with the grade 
against him, at-better than twenty-five 
miles an hour! When he descended the 


long four per cent grade it was like 


a bucket dropping down a well. Ask 
_ the flat-country hoggers what kind of 
jab: it is to handle trains down four 

4 If thev’re honest 
ty ticklish, — 
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ee — dite less than’ fifteen _ 


to be riding the cab with him. 


Gilson last night might be just whi Ss 
“wrong: noah our paaioad. pee ie 


The seventy-four mile run was sae 
in three hours flat. Not so fast, huh? 
To appreciate it a man would have had 


Two or three bank employees were _ 
waiting for the special at the depot in 
Cleora. Almost before it ground to a 
stop the money was unloaded from the 
B-8, and on its way up the street. 2 

Harry reluctantly crawled down 
from the cab, a stooped figure once 
more. Well, the run was behind him 
now. When he looked up the street, he 
noticed a crowd milling around the en- _ 


_ trance to the bank. The people seemed 


; 


to be shouting angrily and gesticulat- 
ing. He hurried toward them. nie 

A block from the depot he was met 
by Jim Beasly, the master mechanic of 
the N.G.&W. “H’lo, Harry, where’ 
yuh goin’ ?” ee 

“Kinda headin’ toward the bank,” 
replied the hogger. “ Hear they had a 
Tunl-onsth: = 

Beasly laughed. ‘‘ They sure did 
have a run on it, but a minute ago they © 
shoveled more money into th’ window 
than we ever seen. Reckon if they got 
that much in th’ bank it’s plumb safe.” 

Harry nodded joyfully and turned 
back to his engine. When he reached _ 
her he found Mr. Stonham waiting 
there. The G.M.’s face was wreathed 
in a grin. He clapped the engineer on 
the shoulder. 

“Harry,” he said warmly, “we — 
all want to thank you for what you've — 
done today. You're one fine engineer 
—and too good a man for us to lose!” 

The general manager started to turn 
away, but changed his mind. 

“Tm issuing a new bulletin im-_ 
mediately that from now on all engines’ 
will leave the roundhouses with full 
tallowpots. The things you told me in 


ity 


Who Recalls This Bad Spill in 


New England Many Years Ago? A. S. Pennoyer, of N. Y- 
City, Who Loaned Us the Old Print, Does Not Have Particulars. 


Maybe Some Readers Can 


Help Us Out 


On the Spot 


LETTER, postmarked Brooten, Minn., 

says: “Please send me Feb. ’34 issue. 
I lost my copy and valued it highly.” But 
the writer failed to sign his name! Also, he 
failed to put his name and address in the 
upper left corner of his envelope, as postal 
regulations require.. 

Many of the letters we get are carelessly 
written and hard te decipher. Please write 
plainly. Ink is O.K. Don’t use hard pencils 
or faded typewriter ribbons unless you 
want us to go blind from eye-strain. Best 
of all are bold typewritten letters that leave 
a blank line between each typed line. 

- Keep ’em short! Every month we get 
twenty times as much “ Spot ’ stuff as we 
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can print. Many letters are crewded out. 

Some fans ask us to publish RAILROAP 
STORIES on a better grade of paper. Good 
idea, but—we can’t afford to do it without 
raising the price. So long as millions of 
railroad men are out of work all over the 
world, this is no time to boost prices. 

* eR & 

AMONG the high spots in our December 
consist will be: “ Southwest Passage,” his- 
torical novelette by E. S. Dellinger, dealing 
with early days of the old Santa Fe. 

“On Company Time,” by Earle Davis; a 
yarn about roundhouse workers (and sleep- 
ers) on the night trick. 

“ Evergreen Drag,” a Christmas story by 


The Engine Picture Kid, in the series based 
upon actual, living persons in their own 
- home towns. 

“Death Valley Days,” by Ralph A. Sny- 
‘der, the boomer-author of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

“The 13-Car Train Wreck of Friday the 
13th,” illustrated feature article by H. R. 
Edwards, in the series of famous old-time 
disasters. Front-cover painting by Emmett 
Watson will show this wreck, in which the 
inventor of the sleeping-car was burned to 
death inside one of his own cars, near New 
York City in 1882. 

“A Century of German Railroading,” his- 
torical feature by E. J. Baker. 


“Free Gasoline,” true tale by “Cupid” 
Childs, the popular N.P. co or. 
Last but not least, “ ip- Backed 


Hogs,” the first of a series of articles about 


“OLD TIMES ON THE 
C. & A.,” by James Deegan 
(Sept, issue), was like a let- 
ter from home to me. I 
worked for the Alton for 
years up to July, 1804— 
year of the big strike con- 
ducted by Gene Debs and 
the American Ry. Union. 

About this time or a lit- 
tle earlier Willis Gray came to the Alton as 
general supt. out of Bloomington, Ill. He was 
off the old Jimmy Blair K.C.O.&S. line, running 


Frisco System. Gray had the reputation of eating 
’em alive on the Jimmy Blair streak o’ rust. He 
took several of the K.C.O.&S. engineers and con- 
ductors to the Alton for the passenger runs, 
though one of them made a cornfield meet with 
a passenger train out of St. Louis when he got 
on her time. 

Deegan’s story about Frenchy praying on the 
cab deck reads like old Chalkey Foote who pulled 
the Hummer on the Alton between Slater and 
Kansas City about 40 years ago. Old Chalkey 
had a little McQueen 8-wheeler that was over- 
powered for her weight and as slippery as a 
greased pig. Chalkey was not so strong for pray- 
ing when talking to a dancing queen, but he had 
a trick of turning the engine over to the fireboy. 
Then, grabbing a soft hammer, he’d go out and 
straddle the boiler and pound hell out of the 
sandpipes. No wonder the natives used to think 
he was crazy. : 

He was engineer on the Alton Limited when 
the Jesse James gang held it up at Blue Cut, 
east of Independence, Mo., early in the ’80’s. 
Men who later fired for Chalkey never could get 
him to talk about it. Folks said that no one 
who ever came in contact with the James boys 
would talk about them. They were well known 
around Independence after the war. I often saw 

Frank James after Gov. Critenden pardoned him. 
~ Talso saw Jesse, once when I was small, but his 
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When the C. & A. Was Young 


‘turned her out of the shops that they couldn’t 


out of Kansas City, Mo., and now part of the 


types that made motive-power history, by 
Arthur Curran, who used to write for the 
old “Railroad Man’s Magazine.” 
oe ok 

WHEN you send us a Reader’s Choice 
Coupon (page 143): or a letter or card con- 
taining that information, you guide us in 
selecting future material for the magazine. 
Here is the popularity list for Sept. issue, 
based upon votes received so far. This list 
is not final. Votes are still coming in, 


1—* Hog Law,” Dellinger ied 
2—‘* The Spotter,” Packard 1p eee 
3—By the Light of the Lantern Sec 
4—On the Spot Looe 
5—“ Narrow-Gage Roads,’’ Moody : = 
6—True Tales of the Rails 

7—‘‘ Lindy Hop,” E. P. Kid 

8—‘' Trackwalker’s Tale,’’ Martin 
9—International Engine Picture Club 
10—** Auld Lang Syne,” Snyder 
11—Rock Island Locomotives 
12—Model Railroading 


name had no significance to me until years after, 
when my father told me who he was. 

The Alton at that time had an old dining car, 
“The Palace,” rebuilt from an old Woodruff 
sleeping car. She was so light when they first 


keep the dishes on the tables. Dishes danced 
around on the floor or hop out the car windows, 
so she had to be reshopped. They tore up the 
floor and put a double layer of steel rails on the 
floor deck. Then they used her as an anchor on 
the tail end of the Hummer, 

Coming west to Kansas City one morning 
Chalkey was a little late, and when running late 
all curves looked alike to the old fellow. As he 
stopped at Union Depot the head cook came up 
to the engine. ; 

“Mr. Chalkey,” he blurted out, “when you 
all done hit that reverse curve coming down 
Independence Hill you all done moved my kitchen 
range four inches out of place and you done 
bounced a whole pot of noodle soup outa de car < 
window.” : 

“Ts that so, George?” Chalkey says sympa- 
thetic like. “When we go back tonight I'll put 
that range back in place for you, but I’m afraia 
it will be too dark to find that pot of soup.” 

Your September cover got my eye. I’ve grabbed ne 
train orders from several lady ops in days gone * 
by. I was told the hoop was introduced by one = 
clever young woman who was tired of having 
her hand grabbed in a greasy glove, so she stuck 
her orders on a wooden hoop and handed it up 
to the tallowpot, nails and all. He was lucky 
she didn’t tie them to the stove poker and heave 
it through the cab window. F 

We had another lady op who just wouldn’t 
come near a moving engine, so you had to be a 
gentleman and slow down or stop when you did Crees 
business at her office. She finally hit on the bril- =e 
liant idea of tying train order to a track bolt and ; satan 
then heaving them at any engineer who wouldn’t 
stop.—* Hich Barr” Joun J. Burns, 235 N, 
Granate St., Prescott, Ariz. : on 
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by Paul String 
Lower Photo by R. Foster, op 0. 


am, eae ydia Peoria, Iit,; 
Box 345, Bast. ‘Bt. Louis, 1. 


eee On the Illinois Terminal R.R. (Upper) 2-Car Multiple-Unit Train; Originally Buiit for the i : 
5 Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria, Taken Over by the Chi. & Ill. Valley and Then Sold to the I, Te. Lea 


(Lower) Engine No. 1, a Baldwin 4-4-0 Type = 


The Information Booth : 


WHO can give details on Southern 
Ry. wreck near Brunswick, Ga., Dec. 
25. or 26, 1926? It was a collision 
of the “Royal Palm” and “ Ponce 
de Leon,” in which several passengers 
died.—L. James, 421 15th St., Columbus, Ga. 

* OK 


S WAS a traction line ever operated between 
5 Washington and Quantico, Va.? If so, give de- 
& tails—P. F. C. Watrace W. SMITH, 9930 S. 
: Winchester Ave., Chicago. 
* OK OK 
I WANT dope on B.&O, wreck near Terra 
Cotta, D. C., about 30 years ago. A relative of 
mine was killed in it.—JameEs FirzGERALD, 1618 

Trinidad Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 

* kK oR 


WHO knows number and type of P.R.R. engine 
that did 3 miles in 85 seconds, at rate of 127.3 
m.p.h, near Ada, O., in 1905?—T. B, RusseExt, 
dispr. Mo.P., De Quincy, La. 

OR tk 


IS information available about trolleys formerly 

(perhaps now) operated in Western Mass., par- 

“ticularly between North Adams and Pittsfield ?— 
3 R. Wonson, 263 Belmont, Fall River, Mass. 


WHO can tell me about the wreck of a circus 
train on Montreal Hill Line 10 or 12 years ago? 
—ALBERT DE CHAMPLAIN, 82-A Queen St., W. 
Ottawa, Canada. 

ae oR ok 

DELLINGER’S “Hog Law” (Sept. issue) de- 
scribes the engineer switching qn the electric head- 
light, apparently in 1904. The only headlights I 
can remember at that time were operated by oil. 
Dad had to light his headlight 7 times while run- 
ning a Northern Pacific engine through a sand- 
storm for 64 miles in Washington. 

Can any reader tell me if the narrow gage be- 
tween Mina and Sodaville, Nev. (an S.P. line), 
is still in operation?—Corp. A. G. Witson, 303 g 
E. 11th St., Junction City, Kan, Ee 

* kK 


YEARS ago Michigan University issued a list es 
of fiction dealing with railroads. Since then no aie 
other such list has been compiled. -Your maga- 2 
zine, with the aid of readers, should make up a 
complete list of railroad fiction, stating the type 
of each story, background, etc. I have about 200 


such volumes and would gladly send you a catalog — sey 
of them For example, Hamblen’s “ The General a Es 
Manager's Story” is one of the best accounts of = 
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old-time railroading I know. How many readers 
ever heard of this book?—Franx Donovan, Jr., 
30928 Livingston St., Washington, D. C. 
(Epitor’s NoTE: Thanks, Mr. Donovan, Send 
us your list and we'll print it. We'd like to hear 
from other readers on this subject.) 
kK 


WHERE can I get a collection of railroad songs 
with musicP—C. A. BusHNELL, 4728 Princeton 
Ave., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Epitor’s NOTE: Carl Sandburg’s “ American 
Song Bag” contains a few railroad songs. Inquire 
at any big library or book store.) 

*-* OK 
JULY issue contained a request 
for dope on a wreck about the turn 
of the century. Perhaps it was one 
I saw when a youngster. In about 
1906 or 1907, at Belmar, N. J., I 
was roused after midni a fear- 
ful crash, followed by ringing of oneal I 
jumped out of bed and ran to the station, a block 
away. There had been a collision between Pennsy 
and C.R.R.ofN.J. passenger trains, both made up 
of wooden cars. Several persons were killed and 
many injured—Wmn. J. Brennan (ex-conductor, 
L.UR.R.), King’s Park, L. L, N. Y. 
phe 


LANCASTER Ry. & Loco. Historical Society, 
of which I am a member, has obtained quarters 
in Pennsy station at Lancaster, Pa., and will hold 
all meetings there—RicHarp STEINMETZ, R.R. 
Editor, Sunday Courier, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Z * ok x 


SEPT. issue said the first electric trolley car 
on this continent ran in Windsor, Canada, in 1886. 
An electric car was operated by storage batteries 
long before that—at Brandon, Vt., in 1835. The 
first electric trolley car on this continent was pro- 
pelled by a system devised by Charles Van De- 
poele, a young Belgian engineer, over the line of 
the Capital St. Ry. Co., Montgomery, Ala., April 
7, 1885, I have a photo of this line—Roserr L. 
Banks, 16 W. 77th St., N. Y. City, 

* OK x 

RECORDS of American Transit Asso. prove 
that the first electric trolley car operated in N. 
America was in Baltimore, Md., by Baltimore 
Union Passenger Co., Aug. 10, 1885. Baltimore 
Sun last Aug. 4 ran a feature article about the 
soth anniversary—RaymMonp Tompkins, Exec. 
Ass’t, Baltimore Transit Co, 

* KOK 


INFORMATION on a subject important to the 
future of railroading may be found in “ Diesel 
Hand Book” and “ Diesel Operating Guide,”. $5 
apiece, published by Diesel Engineering Inst., 443 
Hoboken Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Each book has 
544 pages with hundreds of illustrations. 

OK * 

AUDISK CORP., an electrical transcription 
company of which I am president, is producing 
what I believe is the first authentic railroad serial 
for the radio. The story, “The Green Valley 
Line,” was written by Col. Rhys Davies, who 
spent years as operator on the C.P.R. One lead 
is played by George Mortimer, for many years 
a boomer engineer—Grtsert Knetss, 18 Forest 
Lane, Berkeley, Calif, 


SEEING a true tale about 
standardization of N.&W. gage in 
1886 (July issue) reminds me that 
in April, 1875, I. began work -as 


RAIA passenger brakeman on that road, 
then known as the Atlantic & 
Mississippi. 


The Ohio, Virginia and Tennessee division ex- 
tended from Lynchburg, Va., to Bristol, Tenn., 
204 miles. Track was laid with U rails only 
about 15 feet long. Joints were laid in chairs. 
It was tough for trackmen to keep track up so 
trains could get over it at all. On one trip we 
got on the ground three times; twice on a siding 
and once between stations. 

About 1876 the work of replacing U rails with 
T models was begun. Motive power was all 
4-4-0’s, wood-burners, mostly Masons. It was 
some job to pick a tender full of wood out of 
the snow and sleet every 25 to so miles. That 
was the work of 3 brakies, who had to stand on 
platforms to handle brakes on long hills. 

Railroading 61 years ago was a rough and tum- 
ble job. Conductors hired their own brakemen; 
usually white men for passenger, Negroes for 
freight service. Wages for white brakemen were 
$1 a day straight. Colored brakemen got the 
same rate, but only while on duty, which meant 
about $20 a month—W. S. Burk, 302 Summit 
Ave., Lawton, Okla. 


ok OF = 
ANSWERING Mr. Kee's 


© 
Nori inquiry (Sept, issue) regard- 
EN) ing colored engineers or 
conductors: Henry Vanness 
yy] was a Negro passenger con~ 
/ rp ductor on a New Haven 
a branch. He railroaded gpous 
BAD 45 years; was pensione 
Lad about 1916, and died 6 years 
ago.—MartIn Fatter, Vernon, Conn. 
* KX 


A NEGRO named David Moore ran a switch 
engine in Grand Rapids, Mich., for the old 
L.S.&M.S. I often rode on the engine with him 
when I was a kid, He was a fine fellow but sel- 
dom was allowed on the road. Once in a while if 
some engine on the road broke down, they would 
send Dave out to bring it in. Everyone knew when 
he was coming, for he whistled almost continuous- 
ly, and ran that old engine as fast as she could turn - 
a wheel. When I left in 1902 he was still there. 
—Ernest McKenney, 3583 Fawcett Ave., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

* KOK 

BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. has a colored yard 
conductor, Chas, Morris, in charge of a white 
crew at Hudson, N. Y. He is capable and well 
liked. When I first knew him, Charlie was rear 
brakeman on local freight running between Hud- 
son and Chatham, N. Y., under Conductor Geo. 
Cunningham and later Conductor Thos. Logan. 

I remember his father, too: Thos. Morris, also 
a Negro. At the time my father hired out as 
brakeman at Hudson in 1873, Thos. Morris was 
yardmaster there, in charge of 4 or 5 switch crews 
and about 18 road crews, all white men.—Lincotw 
H. Sruptey, 233 First St., Pittsfield, Mass, 


e 


ON THE SPOT 


IN connection with 
Whyte: Classification system: 
(Sept. issue), statement was 
made that the: first’ 4-8-0 was 
the “ Champion,” built in 1880 
for the Lehigh Valley, Actually, 
the first locomotive with this 
Wheel arrangement was built 
by Ross Winans, of Baltimore, in 1856, and named 
“Centipede.” Cab was on the front bumper. 
She was purchased by the B.&O. im 1863. 

The “Champion” was built in the L.V. shops 
at Weatherly, Pa., from designs by Philip- Hof- 
ecker, master mechanic. He built a number of 
other engines of this. type, known as “ 12-wheel- 
ers.” Various roads adopted the 4-8-0 type for 
heavy freight service, although she never attained 
the popularity of the Consolidation (2-8-o) type. 
In Schenectady Locomotive Works catalog of 
1897 the 4-8-o is called: the “Mastodon” or 12- 
wheel’ type. Brooks Locomotive Works catalog 
‘of r899 uses the term “12-wheeled freight.”— 
Pavt T. Warner, former editor Baldwin Loco- 
motives, 6832 Wayne Ave., Mt. Airy, Phila., Pa. 

eo ok 

A SIGNAL TOWER man 
at Lawrence, Mass., seeing 2 
men spread-eagled on the roof 
of the motor car on the “ Fly- 
ing Yankee,’ the B.&M. 
streamlined Boston-Portland flyer, telephoned 
ahead to the next stop, Bretton, N. H. A re- 
ception committee of railroad police helped the 
2 down on arrival, and they certainly needed’ help. 
They had nothing to hang on by except the engine 
vents, which were very hot, rising about a foot 


N. B., Canada. 
xe x 


SPEAKING of loco graveyards, the C.&N.W. has one 
at. Butler, Wis., tenanted by a large roundhouse, 15 engines 
and several. hundred freight cars; also the remains of an 
abandoned hotel—Dan Brrrony, Milwaukee, Wis. 


eK 


LOCOMOTIVE No. 1203, last of the. Mallet compounds 
tried out by the Me.C., New Haven: and B.&M., has. been 
dismantled. here-—Bert JrweEtt, Jr. 119 College Ave., 


Waterville, Me. 
* ok Ok 


IN Aug. issue Wayne Priwer said cut-throat truck and 
bus. competition was ruining interurban lines. The former 
secretary-treasurer of an old. interurban told me the main 
reason for receiverships: and. dissolution of the largest elec- Eee : 
tric systems: in Indiana. and Ohio was almost incredible Photo: by: 2 
over-capitalization and continued use of obsolete equipment. , ‘ 

_ For instance, in 1923. Union Traction Co., of Indiana, paid 
24% of gross income as interest on borrowed money! 


_ JAMES Coox, 525 W. 4th St., Anderson, Ind. 


the 


above the roof, on a ride of 62 miles at 80 m.p.h. 

They will not stow away on any more stream- 

lined cars. i 

Bartterr, 85° Maple St:.,. Berlin, N.. H. 
KOK 


APROPOS of steam 
railroads on. islands, the 
Aug., 35, B.&O: Maga- 
zine contains an_ illus- 
trated article on the 8- 
mile narrow-gage road 
which was located on 
Nantucket Island, 30 
miles off the Mass. coast. This road was built 
in 1881 and abandoned in ror7. Its first loco- 
motive was the “Dionis” (named after wife 
of first Nantucket settler): a 4-4-2 Atlantic type 
with leading truck, big cowcatcher and headlight 
and high kestack. Frank Leial, who fired 
the “Di now a gardener employed by 
the autho’ ‘this. article, H. A. Willard IE 
(kin to the B.&O. president). 

* ** 


COMMUNICATIONS in Sept. issue dealing 
with Fulton County Narrow Gage Ry., from read- 
ers, contained inaccuracies. I'll send a complete 
history of this road to any reader who encloses 
stamped, self-addressed envelope-—L. P; Gmrum, 
519 Claremont Aive:, West Chicago, Til. 

(Eprror’s NoTE: Evidently Mr. Gillum doesn’t 
know. what he is letting himself in for. He may 
get 1,000 requests, which would take him a solid 
month to fill, working day and night. You see, 
his history is. typed by hand. So don’t. be sur- 
prised, fans, if he fails to answer you.) 


Boneyards and Abandonments 


IN Aug. issue was a request for 
information about boneyards. The one 
here is filled with locomotives and 
rolling stock that will never roll again. 
Three engines, No. 34r (4-4-0) and 
Nos. 1816 and 1826 (2-8-0’s) were 
scrapped recently.: The rest’ are Inter- 
colonial’,2-8-o’s and 4-6-0'S—MENDEL 
GREENBLATT, 307 Lutz St., Moncton, 


wiley, 
74 Norfolk, Dorchester, Mass. 
Graveyard of Iron Horses on the New 


_ Rust-Eaten Old 4-4-0's 


Once is plenty, thank you.—Oris 


Haven at Readville, Mass. Some Are — 


2 WHO wants a real bargain 
ieee hee §6in Sandy River locomotives? 
Between $300 and $400 will 
buy a 2-ft.-gage Baldwin in 
running order. This is scrap 
price. Coaches and cabooses 
in good condition can be 
bought for about $50 each. 
The world’s only 2-ft.-gage 
parlor car is being held for 
$100; individual swinging plush seats, mahogany 
trim, plate-glass, mirrors, hot-water heat, etc. It 
seems a shame that all this rolling stock should 
be used for scrap! One engine already has been 


cut up. 
- In hope of saving the S.R.&R.L. I canvassed 
the territory asking for loans tg $23,000, 


for which I understand the jur ould sell 
the whole works. I found keen ular interest 
‘in the proposition of reviving this road, but the 
people didn’t know me well enough to advance 
money. Meanwhile, the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has blocked the junkmen temporarily, until 
they find out why railroad service was discon- 
tinued abruptly, without permission from either 
the P.U:C. or the L.C.C. 

Several “picture fiends” rode the last train 
on the Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes Railroad. 
June 29 had been fixed for the final day of 
operation, but 2 days had been needed for hauling 
‘equipment into Phillips to be scrapped. On July 
1, little old 24 rattled into town dragging 40 cars, 
cleaning out Carrabassett and Kingfield yards, in- 
cluding 2 snowplows, 2 diggers, a caboose, ‘a coach 
and the only 2-foot-gage parlor car in the world. 

Engineer Dan Aldrich, Fireman Ed West, Brake- 
man Norman Dustin, and Conductor Clarence 
Fairbanks made up the crew on the last trip, 
July 2. Conductor Bob McMullen had gone to 
Kingfield to bring in the Reo rail car. Several 
station agents were still on duty attending to 
express. The new owners had ordered the road 
closed without bothering with such things as per- 
mission from the I.C.C. or the State Public 
Utilities Commission, so things were somewhat 
tangled. The road had done a pretty good busi- 
ness in its last few months. 

We high-tailed to Farmington with only the 
combination car. There we tied on to 14 box 
cars. At Strong we picked up 6 pulpwood racks. 
Of the dozen men gathered around the engine at 
Farmington most had rounded out close to half 
a century of seniority. Their aggregate service 
with the road was a bit over 300 years. 

As we rumbled along the winding curves and 
sharp grades folks came out of their houses to 
wave their hands at the little train. At one 
typical New England farmhouse 3 or 4 young 
men with a team hitched to a hayrack stopped 
to watch us, while women on the piazza waved 
their aprons. In the kitchen window an old man 
in a chair lifted a gnarled hand. 

“They've watched every train for the last fifty 
years,” said Fairbanks. “They always wave.” 

_ A small group had gathered at Phillips to see 
the last arrival. Several old trainmen helped 
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Farewell, Sandy River Line! 


Geib the switching. One man put his 6-year-old — 


son on the engine for a ride—Linwoop W. 
Moopy, Box 144, Union, Me. 


Ok ee 


BILL of sale for the S.R.&R.L, line has not 
been approved by the court. Citizens of Franklin 
County, Maine, are seeking capital and public sup- 
port to keep the pike running. It’s up to the 
court to give or withhold the death sentence. 

I was interested in Mr. Moody’s article (Sept. 
issue) because Dan Cushman, a relative of my 
father’s, ran the first train into Kingfield. I have 
ridden this line, Strong to Kingfield, and it takes 
the cake for crookedness. 

Once a string of 6 cars got loose at Carrabassett. 
There are 11 miles down’ grade to Kingfield. A 
section gang a few miles down the hill saw the 


runaway coming and threw ties and logs on the. 


track. When that string of cars hit the obstruc- 
tion at 70 m.p.h. there were some fireworks, but 
no one was hurt.—Harry MircHett, Jr., 1525 
Dauphin St., Wyomissing, Pa. 


* KK 


SANDY RIVER LINE is gone forever, unless 
the people of Maine buy it from the present 
owners. But I don’t think they will. The owners 


have already started cutting up the motive power 


for junk. 

Linwood W. Moody and I went to Phillips on 
July 2 for the last trip. About 7 a.m. the crew 
backed No. 24 onto the combination car and got 
ready to leave town. We obtained permission to 
ride the engine. Those little cabs weren't built 
for 3 men, but by sitting edgewise and sucking 


in my breath we made out. The engine crew,. 


Dan Aldrich and Ed West, showed us scenes of 
interest, including places where unusually large 
game had been shot by former railroaders and 
where trains had tipped over, 

At Strong the engine was coaled, the whole 
crew working until the tank had enough fuel for 
the entire trip. We stopped at a famous spring 
beside the track for a drink of the best water I 
ever tasted. Then I went back to see how a 


2-foot gage car rode. She rolled along as smoothly © 


as any crack train, The track was in excellent 
condition; not a low joint on the line. 

Arriving at Farmington, I returned to the en- 
gine for the run back to Phillips. With 20 cars 
the little engine rode much steadier than with 


only the combination, At Phillips we watched 


No. 24 shunt cars until every track in the yard 
was full and. oozing out at both ends. Then came 
the saddest part of all, when No. 24 was backed 
into the roundhouse for the last time!—H,. T. 
CRITTENDEN, 909 E. 26th St., Norfolk, Va; 
(Note From FREEMAN H. Husparp, Epritor: 
Passing of the Sandy River Line recalls my honey- 
moon, some years ago. My bride and I were the 


only passengers on a rail-car driven by Hogger ae a 
Ed West in a night run from Farmington to 


Rangeley. Ed told us the road’s early history and 


gave us a drink from the spring Mr. Crittenden 
mentions.) ate 


FOR A TRAIN TOBE STOPPED BY LOCUSTS 
48 NOT UNCOMMON IN SOUTH AFRICA, BUT 
ONCE IN LUIGANDA, A TRAIN GOING UP AN 
INCLINE WAS BROUGHT TOA STANDSTILL 
BY A PROCESSION OF MILLIONS OF 
CATERPILLARS CROSSING THE LINE + 
THEIR CRUSHED BODIES MADE THE RAILS 
SO SLIPPERY THAT THE WHEELS 
WOULD NOT GRIP, TRAINS ABE SOME- 
TIMES STOPPED IN ALGERIA,IN THE 
SAME WAY BY MILLIONS OF CRAWLING 
CRICHETS. 


6 ie . 
: ; i 


mat VA 
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IN HENYA, A RHINO CHARGED A TRAIN, 
SMASHING THE FOOTBOARD, AND THEN 
GALLOPED OFF, (PROBABLY WITH A BAD 
MWEADACHE ). 

ANOTHER ONE, 

LATER, DID 


AN UNWELCOME 
PASSENGER - 


WAS FOUND ae 
FESTOONEO ON THE FRONT OF THE 
ENGING. 


ON THE SPOT i 


BEES STOP ROYAL TRAIN 


ONCE, WHEN THE ROYAL 
TRAIN WAS TAKING 
PUEEN VICTORIA TO 
BALMORAL 4 THE 
DRIVER FOUND THAT 
A‘OISTANT? SIGNAL 
WAS NOT VIS/BLE « 


STOPPING THE 

TRAIN. ANQ WALKING = 

UP THE LINE, HE POUND BEES HAR SWARMED 
ROUND THE LIGHT, TOTALLY OBSCURING IF | 


MADE A MEAL OF THE SLEEPERS - 


WHITE ANTS LOVE WOOD. 
ONCE, 75,009 
SLEEPERS WERE 
EATEN BY THEM == 
ON THE KARACHI 
LINE, INDIA. 2 
LZ 


THE MISSING RAILS- 
Wt. Ti 
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FROM : 
SOMALILAND TO 
ADDIS ACHBA, 
ABYSSINIA, 

THE NATIVES 
USED TO PULL: 

UP THE LINES 

AT NIGHT TO 
FORGE SPE4R 
BLADES FROM 
THE/4. 

THEY ALSO 

CUT OFF 

LENGTHS OF 
TELEGRAPH 
WIRE, TO MAKE 
COPPER BANGLES. 


IN 1931, WHEN THE RIVIERA EXPRESS TO ST, 
EMO WAS RUNNING ALONGSIDE THE SEA, 
THE ENGINE WAS STRUCK AND DAMAGEO 
BY AHUGE WAVE. WHEN THE WATER HAD 
ORAINED AWAY, A §L8. FISH WAS FOUND 
FLAPPING IN THE CAB OF THE ENGINE. 


Mar | 


Oddities of Foreign Railroading, from the Scrapbook of Mr. LeFleming, Who Writes: ‘1 Can 


Vouch for the Truth of All These Scenes Except the Last, and | Even Recall Getting a Live 
5 234-Foot Eel in the Tender of a Loco in England. The View of Abyssinia (Officially Called 
i : Ethiopia—See Page 56) Is Not Quite Correct, Rails Were Attached With a Steel Wedge Shaped 

E Somewhat Like a Spearhead; Hence the Attraction for the Natives” 


Our Neighbors Across the Sea 


COMPILING locomotive rosters and keeping 
them up to date is a popular hobby of England. 
At least 3 periodicals there give monthly in- 
formation on the subject, which is one of the 
chief activities of the Stephenson Locomotive 
Society. A friend of mine has taken more than 
10,000 engine photos in his spare time, = 


The Federated Malay States Railway is metre 
gage, about 3,100 miles long. It has some 200 
locomotives, mostly 4-6-2, with a standard wheel 
diameter of 54 inches, hauling both freight and 
passenger trains. Maximum speed, 45 m.p.h. The 
first section was opened in 1885, so this is our 


jubilee year, 


oe 


_ We have had 4 classes built by Baldwin--4-6-2, 
_ Class Q; 0-6-oT, Class R; 2-6-0, Class M, and 
-0-6-6-0, Mallet. The Mallets were built for Rus- 
sia. Two were taken over by us, promenade 
~ deck and all, the latter being railed to save crews 
_ from slipping off icy platforms. Natural ice is 
unknown in our country. Class M were mainly 
used in construction and are now laid up. Classes 
Q and R are all hard at work with minor altera- 
tions and having our standard fittings such as 
safety valves, injectors, vacuum brakes, etc. 
Our most powerful locomotives are Class S, 
17x24, 3 cylinders, 4-6-4, 29,477 Ibs. t.f£. The last 
5, built in 1931, have rotary cam poppet valves. 
Five Class S engines have rolled up an average 
monthly mileage of 10,450. 
Migrating herds of wild elephants do much 


tected by elephant trenches. Young elephants 
break the banks to make passage bigger 
brutes, who force their heads an rough 
openings in the buildings’ and h “pots and 
pans, searching for salt. They uproot young trees 


WHY do crabs object to rail- 
road fiction based on the kind of 
heroism that happens in real life? 
Tf the following true incident 
were embodied in a fiction story, 
some readers wouldn’t believe it: 
About 12 years ago a transient 

worker named Tom Whitney, 
riding the rods on a G, N. train, was dumped 
off when the train ran into a washout on the 
Jefferson River near Sparrington, Mont. He 
found Fireman Wm. Kayser and Brakeman Mar- 
tin Johnson trapped in the engine cab in danger 
of suffocation. With bare hands Whitney dug into 
mud and water until his fingers were raw and 
bleeding, and pulled out the two men, for which 
railroad officials gave him a new suit and trans- 
portation to Chicago.—Mrs. E. Dommett, Kam- 
loops, B. C., Canada. 
* KOK 

I NEVER miss an issue 
of Rartroap Stories. About 
90 per cent of North Amer- 
ica’s railroad employees be- 
long to rail labor organiza- 
tions, and I represent some 


é : bers of the Order of Rail- 

road Telegraphers, being general chairman of the 

Voe& N,V. tans. RK Smita, Drew, Miss. 
* 

_ ONE would gather from your stories that the 

only employees on railroads are train and engine 

men. Due to increased speeds, heavy engines 


hard and responsible jobs. Give credit to the 
lowly “ gandy dancer” whose work is the foun- 
dation of all railroad operation —S. M. Ropcerrs, 
Ass’t Supervisor, P. R. R., Buffalo, N. Y. 

x * 


_ GIVE us more fact articles, less wild fiction. 
_ Best of all are the Engine Picture Kid stories.— 
_ James Jounson, 71 Hillcrest Ave., Trenton, N, J. 


x 
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damage to the railway, even though it is pro-_ 


The Reader’s Viewpoint 


1,800 Illinois Central mem- 


’ 


and reduced maintenance costs, trackmen have 


Brigade, Fort Lewis, Wash. 


and eat the roots, and scratch their backs on the — 
eaves, bringing down large sections of roof with a 
good heave. After this they hang around sleeping 
it off, leaning against buildings and trees. The 
place then looks as if a hurricane had passed over. — 

Occasionally bull elephants take a smack at a 
train and usually get killed. One such pachyderm 
got this epitaph beside the track: ‘ Here lies the 
remains of an elephant which, in defense of his 
herd, charged and derailed a train on the F.M. 
S.R.”—H. M. LeFremine, Sentul, Kuala Lumpur, 
Federated Malay States, 

* OK ; 

I DIDN’T know there were so many varieties 
of streamlined trains until enlightened by Jim 
Holden’s article in March Rartroap Stories. But 
he did not mention streamlined trains of France 
—Bugatti, Renault, Michelin. Article ‘Rail 
Out, No Flag,” tells about a man on Grand Trunk 
locomotive who runs into a Wabash engine. Do 
both lines use same tracks?—F. H. E. Kune, 
care of State Forest Service, Nelson, New Zealand. 

(Epitor’s Note: Yes, for many miles.) 


WHENEVER I pause to review working con- 
ditions in the earlier days of railroading before 
Gene Debs and the rest of the boys got busy 
organizing the Brotherhoods, I lose a big percent- Bee e 
age of my sympathy for the wails of distress be- 25 
ing sent up by the big shots over the business __ 
condition of the railroads today. 

Labor didn’t get fair play until they fought like 
hell for it, as “Hog Law” so admirably illus- 
trates. It took the Brotherhoods to lead the way se 
and show what could be done in achieving decent ies 
wages, reasonable hours and working conditions — 3 
Joun A. THompson (author of The Engine Pic- 
ture Kid stories), Gilsum, N. H. 

OK Ok 

“HOG LAW,” by Dellinger, was the best thing 
in Sept. issue. I remember when the law was 
passed and when it went into effect. It was a 
boon to telegraph operators, as it put 3 men 


‘where there were 2. eee 


Right there is where the Brotherhood should 
have ceased their demands. Now they have about 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg. Con- 
sidering the high cost of train operation. the 
burden on taxable property and the great decline 
in revenue, it is a wonder the railroads are able 
to turn a wheel.—B. > 2 ., Shreveport, La. 

We sold out Sept. issue the day it was received. 
I know personally of several people who have 
“taken on” railroading and its problems as a 
result of the enjoyment of your pages—Wwm. 


Semsrotr (Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry 
Goods Co,,) St. Louis, Mo. Se 
* OK = Seen ees 


WHO wouldn’t get a kick out of Snyder’s 
“Auld Lang Syne” (Sept. issue)? The Engine 
Picture Kid is pretty hot most of the time, but 
he slumped a bit in “The Lindy Hop.” Why not 
devote an entire issue to roasting the motion- 
picture men? “Silver Streak”? left a bad taste in 
my mouth.—Corwin Rosstr, Hq. Btry., 3d F. A. 


ON THE SPOT 


Old-Timers 


HERE’S a boomer back to 
life after an absence of 20 years. 
I’ve worked on more roads 
than Roosevelt has alphabetical 
bureaus. Remember when Oil 
City gave you a pie-book be- 
fore they handed out a lantern 
and key? When Albion, Pa., was always good 
for a job in the spring? And when the Little 
Giant in Hazelton yards was good for a job flat- 
footing? : 

Remember how we used to jockey on the 
hump at Renova, Pa.? And when Boomer Mike 
Reardon left the North for the South he was 
3 weeks going down and 3 days coming back? 

How about the old Y.M.C.A. beanery at Gibson 
on the Hook-and-Eye? Don’t forget Old Brewster 
on the Wheeling & Lake Erie, nor the poor old 
brakemaster and how he shoveled coal from Oil 

City to Olan, on the Pigtail Div. 

- Do you recall the easy riding on the old Cincy, 
Jack & Mack? Every boomer working at New- 
castle Jct. wore corduroys, coat, pants, and vest 
(John Murphy’s specials). And a boomer could 
always eat in La Junta, Colo., if he brought his 
chuck in with him. 

"Member when Jeff Carr, the U. P. bull, rode 
a white horse through the Cheyenne, Wyo., yards? 
How about the hostile decaroos on the car ferries 
through the straits of Mackinaw? Where is old 
= Barney O’Reilly who used to run the train from 

; Saginaw to Ludington and down the Pete Mar- 

quette, Mt. Pleasant branch? 

You A.E.F. boys ought to remember how we 
sashayed wagons around the yards at Bassens and 
St. Pierre de Corps after the Armistice. Where 
are Jimmie Creighton, Doc Daugherty, 3-C Car- 
mody, Granny Boyle, “ Take It Easy” Hogan, 
Railroad Red and L. H. S., our gallant train- 
master at Issodun? Let’s hear from old-timers. 
—J. E. Brapy, 17237 Wallen Ave., Chicago. 

* kK 


CHATSWORTH wreck article (June issue) 
stated: “At 11.45 they left Chatsworth, picking 
up speed. Three minutes later they went through 
the little prairie town of Piper City.” That is 
incorrect. Piper City is the first stop beyond 
where the wreck occurred. 

The author said Axel E. Applegreen was the 
last survivor. He probably meant last of the 
train crew. There are many surviving passengers, 
including. Howard Fuller, then and now a re- 
porter in Peoria, and myself. If Mr. Fuller and 
I are living on the soth anniversary of that 
wreck, Aug. 10, 1937, we propose to write it up 
as we saw it—Lovis Rotrerman, 301 W. Mc- 
Clure Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

* ok * 


JUNE issue contained an editorial footnote ex- 
plaining that “double number” meant 245 miles 
from one city and 26 miles to another. It never 
was that way on any of the railroads I worked 
for. My interpretation is that 245 is the miles 
from the point at which numbering begins, and 
26 the number of telegraph poles from milepost 
245.—Knucxte Pur, Hammond, Ind. 


ae 


Heard From 


IN 1913 or 1914 I won 
a year’s subscription to the 
RamroaD Man’s Maca- 
ZINE as a prize in a “te- 
legrapher’s fist’ contest. I 
became so much addicted 
to it that I am now read- 
ing its successor, RAILROAD 
Stories. - Can’t you re- 
store the original name of 4 
our good old magazine? I have been off the 
road since 1915, but used to be op and dis- 
patcher on the A. C. L., Southern, Wabash, Bur- 
lington, etc—P. S.:Penper (electrical engineer), 
1311-A 1oth St., Granite City, Ill. 


OK OK 


ERE’S another version of the 
of the term “ hoghead” as ap- 
plied’ to engineers. Roxie Reese, pull- 
ing passenger on the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, ran into a drove of hogs 
near Pooleville, Texas. One hog’s snout became 
wedged in the pilot, its body torn away. Seeing 
it, the master mechanic, G. B. Nichols, said to 
Roxie: “ At last you’ve got a head that seems to 
have some brains in it.” Roxie thereafter was 
known as “Hoghead,” and the term gradually 
spread to other runners—Paut A. Ramey, Po- 
mona, Mo. 


ao x 


M. LAVELLE (Aug. issue) said Engineer Wm. 
J. McGroarty jumped from his engine when the 
train ran away on Ashley Mountain, on the 
C.R.R.ofN.J., Feb. 24, 1918. 

That engineer was my uncle. As he told the 
story, 2 brakemen were in the cab when he 
realized that the train was out of control. ‘ We're 
running away, boys!” Uncle Bill cried. “See 
what you can do with the hand brakes. I'll 
stick.” ; 

Daniel Mohan and Hector O’Connell, brakemen, 
and George Ichter, fireman, started back over the 
top. Ichter set the brake on the head car, then 
jumped when he realized that speed was increas- 
ing. He was picked up unconscious an hour later, 
Mohan was last seen alive 7 cars back. He was 
found dead in the wreckage of the caboose. O’Con- 
nell went back 12 cars. When he saw there was 
no hope of stopping the train, he lay down on 
the running board, gripping it with all his 
strength. His hold was with difficulty released - 
by. rescuers. : 

Uncle Bill stuck to his post because he wanted 
to prevent the runaway from striking the helper 
engine he expected to find on the main line, 
beyond a heavy curve: He held the whistle valve 
open roaring a warning, but there was no time 
for men to get out of the way. Four engines on 
the main line were smashed into one heap, on 
which the wreckage of 35 box cars with 1,500 
tons of freight piled up. 

Uncle Bill was thrown clear of his cab and was 
picked up unconscious with broken arm and suf- 
fering severely from shock. Seven other railroad 
men were injured.—C. J. McGroarty, 450 E. 
Northampton St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Over the hill at Libertyville 
With a jangle of gearing loose, 
Comes Forty-eight, the long way 
freight, 
With the little red caboose. 


EXT to the locomotive, the 
most fascinating part of a 
railroad is the caboose, some- 
times called the “crummy ” 
r “buggy ” or “ doghouse,” 
Here the conductor has an office and makes 
out his wheel reports. Here the trainmen 
sit in the cupola and keep their eyes glued 
-to the long, swaying string of freight cars 
that snakes ahead of them, watching for 
“hot boxes,’ hoboes, disarranged loads, 
sticking brakes, and what have you. 

Here the men sleep in bunks, cook and 
eat meals, keep a cheerful fire burning in 
the little coal-stove during cold weather, 
and read their latest copy of RaiLroap 
STORIES, swap yarns, and engage in friend- 
ly arguments on the long night runs, 

Here are kept the flags and lanterns 
which the flagman uses to avert a rear-end 


“The Little Red Caboose ” 
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collision whenever a stop is made. Here, 
too, are first-aid kits and tools for use in 
emergency, 

Yes, “the little red caboose behind the 
train” is a dramatic slice of life. No | 
wonder songs and storiés are written about 
her. No wonder she occupies a place of ; 
honor in miniature railroad systems. No 
wonder you want her realistic. : 

Many readers are dissatisfied with tin- 
plate equipment, and they write to us ask- 
ing how to rebuild a crummy to make her — 
look more like a scale model. This re- — 
building job is not at all hard. And not. 
expensive, either, If you have an old tin- 
plate caboose, you'll be surprised how a 
little time and ingenuity improves her ap- __ 
pearance, Can you get some efnpty coffee 
cans, soldering iron and about soc, incash? 
O. K., then let’s make a real caboose, 


EMOVE the trucks, roof proper, shields 

on ends of platforms, steps and br 
wheels, We'll work from the roof down. 
Strip off the roof proper and anything else 


MODEL RAILROADING 


you find there. Now, from the coffee tin 
cut a strip of metal 54” wide and 97%" 


~long. Bend it in the form of a rectangle 


with the two long sides 3 5/16” in length. 
Make the two ends of the strip meet at 
one corner. File the bottom concave to 
fit the curvature of the roof proper. By 
“concave”? we mean file a half-circle into 
the tin on the ends of the rectangle. 

On the ends 1/16” in from the edge, start 
the two small windows. When finished, 
they will be 3g” wide and 5/16" high. There 
are two more on the opposite end. From 
the vertical center line on the sides of the 
tin strip, mark out the large windows. 


‘These start 1/16” in from the center line 


and are 34” long by 34” wide. 

For the roof of this rectangle we need 
a flat piece of tin 3 13/16" long by 17%” 
wide. Starting from each corner, punch 
holes into the tin 7/16” away from each 
corner along the edges of the tin. These 
are for the handrails, Insert small pieces 
of bell wire into them, forming the wire 
like the arms of a 90 degree triangle. 

Catwalks are made of one strip of tin 
6%4”" long cut into two pieces, each 31%” 
long. The strip by the way is 3%” wide. 
Procuring the small spacers under the cat- 
walk will be our first expense. Use 1/16” 
square brass cut into lengths of 34” long 
or buy a length of radio “bus wire.” 
Whichever you do, the total expense for 
the spacers should not exceed toc. The 
small spacers under the catwalk are 1” 
apart, The extension walk from the cen- 


ter catwalk to the ladder is a strip of tin 
134” by %”. Bend down the end of, this 
for 14” to make the stand where it meets 
the roof at the ladder, 


Tinplate Caboose Model in Process of Being 
Rebuilt by Fred Fuhr, of New York City 


Now for the chimney. This would cost 
5c. or MggmmeVou need a length of brass 
tube } ter by 1” long. File one 
end on an angle to fit the curve of the roof 
proper and bend a small piece of tin 54” 
wide over the other end. Solder this to 
the roof and then attach four small guy 
wires from the chimney to the roof, spac- 
ing them with your eye. The chimney 
goes on the same end of the roof that you 
put the extension of the catwalk, Now 
solder the cupola onto the roof proper. 
This finishes your roof. 


OR clearness, let’s say that No. 1 is the 

end of the caboose where the ladder 
is to go, and No. 2 is the other end, All 
further instructions, until noted, will deal 
with end No. 1, 

About 1/16” in from the edge of the 
platform, scribe a line lengthwise, From 
the side where the ladder is going (on this 
line) punch a hole 1/16” in from the side. 
Then punch another hole 34” in from the 
same side, another 1 7/16", a fourth one 
21%" in, and a fifth hole 214" away from 
the same edge. This fifth one is for the 
brake wheel. The sixth and last is 1/16” 
in from the right side of the platform. All 
these holes are for the guard rails. 

Now do the same thing on platform No. 
2, Cut six pieces of bell wire 114” long. 
Stick these into the holes and solder, Cut 
two more lengths of wire 5” long. Place 
one end of a length of this wire in one of 
the holes which you punched 1/16" in-from 
the side of the platform. Bend it as shown 
in the drawing and solder to the tops of 


of 
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the other upright pieces ef wire. Finally, 
after bringing it all the way across the tops 
of the uprights, bend it again and bring 
it down to insert in the opposite hole from 
the one you started. That is on the other 
side of the platform, 

To make the ladder we need a small 
piece of wood 5/16” wide and about 6" 
long. Lay out on tin, two strips the 
Shape of the sides of the ladder. The 
longest length of the ladder where the 
rungs go is 234" by 1/16", The curve at 
the top will be best determined by yourself. 


When you have the two strips cut, tack them’ 


on the sides of the 6” piece of wood you 
cut with the edges of the strips just level 
with the edge of the wood. 

Now, starting from the bottom of the 
ladder, mark off across the wood seven 
lines 5/16” apart. Cut seven pieces of 
tin 1/16" by 34” and lay them on the lines 
you marked off. Solder these to the strips 
of tin running lengthwise along the wood. 
‘There is your ladder. Solder the ladder 
into place on the car. Insert your brake 
wheel, giving it a touch of solder. 

Take two pieces of good bond paper. 
Give them a light coat of the paint you 
are going to use on the car. After this 
has dried lay the painted sheets on a draw- 
ng board with a carbon paper between 


Front and Rear Views of Caboose Model * 


them. Now draw a line 2 13/16” long 
at the bottom of the paper. Erect two 
vertical lines at the ends of the horizontal 
line, these lines to be 214” high, Between 
vertical lines draw in the roof curvature. 
Lay out the door and the windows with — 
India ink. Cut out the windows and paste 
in tracing paper behind them. Glue the 
papers onto the ends of the car. For the | 
steps lay out eight pieces 14” wide at the — 
bottom by 11/16” high and 54” wide at — 
the top. These pieces form your sides for 
the steps. For the steps themselves you 
need eight pieces 34” long. 
Enlarge the windows on the sides of the 
car to 34” wide by 7%” long. From the — 
coffee can cut a strip 3/32" by 77%". From | 
this strip cut four pieces, each 13/16” long. 
These will form the upper part of the trim — 
for the windows. You will need another 
piece 334” long to form the bottom of the 
trim, This strip should be cut into four 
pieces, each 15/16" long. Sweat-solder 
these pieces into place and back the win- 
dow with pieces of drawing-paper upon 
which you have drawn in lines with India 
ink to represent panes. 
Paint the caboose. whatever. color you 
sire, Red, of course, is the favorite. Place 
under her trucks similar to those describ: 
last month, and she is ready to roll. 


MODEL ENGINEERS AND CLUBS 


“Model Engineers and Clubs 


HIS model of a Penna. passenger coach (see 
photo) was made from wood and type metal. 
First I made the sides. Then I fashioned the 


belt of a separate piece glued on a panel and - 


beveled to the correct shape. All window posts 
are separate sticks of wood glued to the belt and 
top stringer. The top stringer was in turn glued 
to the name board. 

_ The windows consist of heavy photo film held 
in place by small cleats on the inside of the win- 
dow posts. Car ends were made of one piece of 
wood with the windows and doors cut out. The 
door proper was glued to the inside of the car 
and set back to make a more realistic job. 

The roof is composed of 7 pieces of wood, 
not counting the aprons and battens on the ends. 
The 2 side pieces of the roof proper were cut 
to size and then steamed and placed in a form 
to shape. The sides of the window pieces in the 
clear story (by ‘‘ clear story "’ is meant the small 
line of windows at the top of the roof) were 
cut to shape and notched slightly over the ends 
of the car. Windows in the clear story are imi- 
tation and embossed on the wood. 

Where the clear story blends with the roof 
proper a solid piece of wood was used. This 
piece of wood started from the downward bend 
of clear story and went to the end of the car, It 
was carved to shape, with a recess on each side 
to take care of the window pieces. The clear 
story roof was steamed to fit. It rests on the 
ends of the car and windows, 

Sides of the main roof were glued and pinned 
into place on top of the name board. The aprons 
were glued to the name board, I used a small 
half-round batten to cover the joints where the 
aprons joined the car. Platforms were made of 
pine wood which I scored to look like wood 
planks. These platforms are supported by 4 
small stringers glued to the underside of the car. 
The stringer pieces were notched to admit the 
bumper beam at each end of the car. 

Handrails were made of ordinary copper wire 
(sometimes called bell wire) hammered flat and 
then filed to shape. Steps were cut from a single 
coffee tin and bent to shape. I used a touch of 
solder on the back side to strengthen them. The 
.trucks were made from type metal or die-cast 
metal, Patterns were made which closely copied 
the original of that period. The bolster bar also 
was cast in metal and attached to the frames 
with 2 escutcheon pins just above the coil 
springs on the trucks. 

The car was painted red, 2 coats being used, 
with yellow lettering. Embossed windows in 
the clear story are painted the same yellow. 
After this had dried I varnished the whole car. 
—F. S. Wyman, 28 Plympton St., Waltham, 
Mass. . ? = 


WHILE visiting Crystal Beach, Ont., Canada, 
about 16 years ago, Mrs. Stevenson saw a minia- 
ture pike in operation and visioned one for 
Waterworks Park, London, Ont. Her dream 
came true. The railroad was built. It has a 
4-4-0 loco. made in Niagara Falls. The engine 


Both Trestle and Roadbed Look Like the Real 
Thing on the Model Pike of A. R. Hornor, 
Ahwahnee, Calif. 


is steam-operated, with 314-in. cylinders; it de- 
velops 7 h.p. Boiler is made of %4-inch plate, 
120 lbs. pressure and equipped with 2 Penberthy 
%4-in. injectors. Its fuel is chestnut anthracite. 

The boiler is built so it may burn soft coal, 
but Mrs. Stevenson considers this too dirty for 
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save you money! 


us at low WHOLESALE Prices. 


BIG FREE CATALOG 


Wave 


WHOLESALE PRICES! 

\ 

WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE CO., 

. 100 Sixth Ave., Dept. RR-115, New York, N. Y. 


Send me your Big Free Catalog showing 
Lionel Trains: also Radio Sets, Kits and 
Accessories, 


DBIRD ous 0in0ie-c owen me ~ 
Address .... 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


y 2 pleasure-riding Toad. Headlight is r carbide 


INCLUDING MODELS 
WITH THE AUTHENTIC 
LOCOMOTIVE WHISTLE 


One of the largest stocks 
in America to choose from! 
luding 
**Red 
~ Yankee”’, 
ore Vanderbilt”, 
the “Union Pacific Streamfiner’’, 
“Blue Comet’? and many others 
available with the new, realistic 
whistle. No matter what you 
need in Lionel Trains—we have it— 
be sure to see us first for we can 


BUILD YOUR OWN SYSTEM 


Start with only a few feet of single 
track and build up to a Big Model Sys- 
tem. We have everything you may 
need. Complete systems or any part 
—such as towers, bridges, tunnels, 
latest switches, transformers, remote 
controls, automatic circuit breakers, 
the new model builders’ “O” gauge 
solid rail track, semaphore systems, 
etc. SAVE MONEY by buying from 


is yours for the asking. Lists 
Christmas Bargains, including Short 
and All-Wave Radios, 
Short-Wave Kits with complete 
instructions for building and 
hundreds. of other BARGAINS 
in nationally advertised 
merchandise... all at lowest 


BS ee 


‘In seene: this Gaver: tisement it as desirable that you Be a a OAD STORIE 
‘= : 


bicycle lamp. Track is about % mile long, with 
a grade crossing, station and roundhouse. The 
locomotive can haul 3 cars containing about 36 
children. It cost, with the track and labor, about 
$6.000 to build.—N. Woods, 22 Grant St., Brant- 
ford, Ont., Canada. = 


FELLOWS wanting to build.4-mm. layout and 
swap ideas, write to €. Schwarzkopf, 1728 W. 
Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. * 


I AM building 4-in. scale model of a Milwau- 
kee steam loco.—John Mate, 411 W. Walnut St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. | = 

JUNE issue contained the most practical 
model article you've published in a long time. 
I've made several rails accordingly and find 
them satisfactory, especially sinee they eost 
nothing but empty coffee cans.—B. Nichols, 
13809 Orinoco Ave., E. Cleveland, re 


I HAVE the material, experience and infor- 
mation necessary to form a model railroad club. 
New Yorkers who are interested, please write,— 
Bernard Blatt, 1362 College Ave., NW, Clty. 


SOUTH JERSEY Model R. R. Club meets 
every Monday night at 100 Ardmore Ave., West- 
mont, . We have 9 pieces of rolling stock 
and are constructing others and adding more 
track.—E, L. Pardee, 626 Park Ave., Collings- 
wood, N. J. 2 e fa 

PACIFIC Model Railway Co., will exchange 
passes with anyone.—Send stamped, addressed 
re pa to M. Ovitt, 381 S. Palomares, Pomona, 
alif. 

* * * 


HARRISONBURG Model R. R. Society re- 
cently visited the Baltimore Society. — trip 
was sponsored by D. W. Thomas, Gen. Mer. of 
Chesapeake Ry. The party went to Halethorpe, 
Md., as guests of B. & O., viewing old-time 
railroad exhibits there. Then they proceeded to 
Baltimore to see the %4-in. seale system of the 
Baltimore Society.—Grattan Price, Harrison- 
burg, Pa. : 2 = 

PHILADELPHIA Society of Model Engineers 
has %-in. seale layout with about 200 ft. of 
track, 100 of which is sidings, switches, etc. 
They also have a % and %-in scale live steam 
department.—G. Yocum, 2716 S. Iseminger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. = : = 


HARTFORD Society of Model Ry. Engineers 
meets 1st and 8rd Tuesdays each month in the 
former Central New England station. Their 

4-in. scale New Haven R. R. layout is being 
caamaelea rapidly. Visitors invited.—B, Abbe, 
510 Church St., Hartford, Conn. 


TINPLATERS who wish to form a model elub 
write to Ivan Shank, 1458 29th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., or Paul Rolff,°100 Rogers Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. zs 


BROOKLYN, R. R. Club shut down for the 
summer but is now engaged in fall activities.— 
H. Saler, pres., 338 74th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO Model R. 2. Club has been dis- 
solved.—Jas. Danly, Empire, eee : 
* * 


WE are glad to publish vege of models - 
which show details very clearly. Do not send 
photos that are tiny or blurred, or with wheels 
buried in shadow. | = = 

IF you write to any of the names listed here, 
use a 2c. reply postal card or enclose a stamped 
envelope. Many persons refuse to answer read- 
ers who neglect this courtesy. 

< * * * 

SEVERAL fans have written in asking for a 
model page expressly for beginners. What do 
YOU think? 3 


* * * 


OUR subject for next month’s model article is 
the interurban gas-electric car. In Jan. issue 
(out Dec. 1) we will tell you how to lay out a 
miniature railroad of unusual interest under 
your Christmas tree. In future issues we will 
take up layouts, scenery and accessories. 


cs 
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‘The Model Trading Post 


‘TEMS are printed free in this department. 
Write plainly. We are not responsible for 
mistakes due to careless writing. Letters for 

January issue must be qeceived before Oct. 15. 


- NOBODY. so far as we know, will give good 
tinplate equipment in exchange for non-railroad 

-thagazines or boys’ books. Please don’t ask us 
to print any more such items. 


I HAVE New Zealand rabbits, 5-tube radio 
and books on railroading to trade for scale pass. 
and frt. cars, also locos.—R. Roedema, 58 N. 
14th St., 1 Hawthorne, N. se : 


WANTED: Old copies of “ Railroad Stories,” 
Lionel Mag., strd.-gage loco. and cars, Will 
give other books or cash.—Chas. Vallette, 1906- 
A Penfield St., Philadelphia, ee : a 


WILL trade my strd.-gage equipt. for O-gage 
equipt. or my boy’s books for O-gage rolling 
stock.—M, Shallenberger, 808 8th St., Fargo, 
ae * # * 
WHO has 13 Lionel O-gage automatic coup- 
lers to trade for my A.F. fasten-in couplers?—E. 
Swanson, Jr., Axtell, Kan. & 

WHAT offers for %-in. scale patterns, cast- 
ings and casting outfit?—G. West, 2145 Brick 
Ave,, Scranton, Pa. ae S 

DESIRED: 1930 Loco. Cyclopedia. Ives O-gage 
loco. No. 1122. Have %-in. scale loco. cab, 
drawings, Buddy L. loco. superstructure.—L, 
Haug, 3207 Adeline St. Berkeley, Calif. 


WILL trade my A.F. train ‘‘The Ambassa- 
dor,’’ complete with track, for what have you. 
—B. Joste, Jr., Cuba, Mo. “ 


I HAVE Lionel, Ives, A.F. strd. and O gage 
equipt. to trade for radio or chemical_set.—J. 
Helland, 4546 E. Laurel Dr. Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED: Buddy L equipt. Have windmills, 
O gage Lionel equipt., including M 10001 
streamline, ete.—L. McClain, 1418 Fort St., 
Miles City, Mont. > = : 


I WILL trade my Lionel or A.F. equipt. for 
HO or OO gage. Write for list.—N. Rehfuss, 
1739 N. 43rd St., Camden, N. J 


I HAVE A..F. train No. 617 to trade for Lionel 
train No. 259E.—J. Hylton, Jr., 317 Light St., 
Salisbury, Md. = = = 


WILL swap my Lionel single-track frt. cars, 
automatic couplers, 2 pr. double trucks for back 
issues ‘ Railroad Stories.’’—H. Blackburn, Can- 
ton, S. D. 

* * * 

I HAVE Ives O gage loco. No. 1122 to trade for 
4 Lionel switches Nos. 021, Ives, 45 degree 
crossover. Lionel trans.—P. Johns Balsam, 180 
S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. a A 


WILL exchange telegraph key and sounder 
for Ives, Lionel, Dorfan 8-wheel frt. cars.—E. 
Sprangers, 2550 W. Seltzer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
, . « * 

WILL trade my O gage equipt. for %-in. 
scale. Have Lionel elec. loco., 3 cars, 4 frt., 32 
pieces of track, 1 pr, switches, radio _parts.— 
Chas. Krause, Box 217, Pinellas Park, Fla. 
* * * 
_ WHAT am I offered for A.F. locos. Nos. 1218, 
3116, 8316, Ives No. 8254 frt. car, Lionel rolling 
stock, track, trans., switches?—R. Jordan, 1411 
N. 27th, Waco, Tex. 
it 5 * * * 
, WHO'LL give O gage equipt. in exchange 
_- for my science, short story magazines and Erec- 
- tor sets?—D. Oiven, Box 17, Emerson, Neb, 
r. = * * * 
— WHAT offers for my _ Lionel 
~  equipt.? Have No. 390-H loco., switches, sig- 
nals, etc.—S. Miller, 150 32nd Ave., San Fran- 


strd.-gage 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Diesel Hand Book 


(ROSBLOOM) 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD BOOK ON DIESEL OPERATION 


The Only Book Of Its Kind, Used by All Engineers and Schools. Hundreds 
of Illustrations, Tables, Formulas, etc. With Qnestions and Answers, 
how to operate Diesel Locomotives, Stationary, Marine, Automobile, 
Aero and Portable Engines. 

NOW $5.00, PREPAID AT ALL BOOK DEALERS, OR DIRECT FROM 


DIESEL ENGINEERING INSTITUTE, 443-445 Hoboken Ave,, Jersey City, N. J. 


PIONEER , 
PATHWAYS » 


y 


iy 


By. 
Wm. L. Park 


Retired Vice President 11 
oe secede Formerly. aon 
r uperintendent 

greet 8 Union Pacific 


A THRILLING account of the conquering of the 
West by transportation—-written by an eye-witness 
who traveled its “‘pioneer pathways’’ for 50 years. Rich in exciting 
‘true stories of Indian massacres, Buffalo Bill's bulYalo hunt with 
Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, the Vigilantes’ battles with outlaws, 
ihe Sipoezatdaron ane ane oe aeiey Rallroads and other 
shed facts on the building and oper: 
western roads. $3.50. ~ epee 


Order from your book store or 


M. A. DONOHUE & COMPANY 


Dept. A, 711 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Ill. 
RDS RTE PS STREP TD 


RAILROAD STORIES Reader's 
280 Broadway, New York City Sn°!<e 


Stories, features and departments I like 
best in the November issue are: 


_ 
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rable. that you mention RatLRoaD SrToRmus, 


Free Photo (4x5) with each $1.00 
purchase. One only to:each customer. 


R.R, snapped at Merion, Pa., . 
wooden Pullman cars were 
cream color around the wi 
bands, and gold iettering. 
duplicate of PB. R, R, No, 
month’s set of old engine 


Superior Photographs for Discriminating 
Picture Collectors and Model Builders 
Send For Our Big Free Catalog 


LOCOMOTIVE PICTURE IN COLORS 


H. 0. BAILEY STUDIOS 
811 Cherry Street 


NEW WICKLESS 


este TURNS NIGHT \ 
bie ease AIRINTO BRIGHT 
' ee HOME LIGHT 


® A wonderful scientific light de- 
velopment! Revolutionizes home 
lighting! Gives you 20 times light of 
4 old wick lampat fraction of cost. Ac- 
2 tually S00 candlepower of brilliant, 
soft, white light—yet burns 96% FREE AIR, only 
4% cheap kerosene (coal oil)! 
LIGHTS WHOLE HOOsE won cid eld 
i Hi ‘or howrs for onlya few cents! 
Nocebrptike cleaner wreak, Nowickstobuyortrim! 
«DAY TRIAL In Your Home! 
3a vt a antifgs modern art lamp models.§ AGENTS! 


tive folder—haye your choice sent 
fas eee ea be ta 
ri in your 
whole month. Send at once for details 
AKRON LAMP & WIFG, COMPANY 


161 Lamp Bidg, AKRON, OHIO 


AGENTS! 


invention, porfecte: 
ante: ran i 10% 1 riced. 
Case for 15 


MAGIC CASE MFRS.. 
WAG Gorens = 


Cozens Avenue St. Louls, Mo. 


In answering advertisements it ts 


RAILROAD PICTURES 


A-10x26 full color print of the N, Y.-C. 4-6-4 type No. 
5297, folder giving history. and specifications included, 
50e; (75c. in Canada.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Locomotive Photo Co. announces the appoint- . 
ment of Paul T. Warner as General Manager. | 


Mr. Warner, former Editor of “Baldwin Locomotives,’’ and an authority on” 


locomotive and: railroad history, will now make available photos of engines, 
trains, and railroad scenes which -appeared in the magazine “Baldwin 
Locomotives.’” The photos ‘listed. below will be accompanied by complete 
historical sketches giving principal dimensions and interesting facts about 
the engines. The sketches are printed on gumnred paper and may be attached 
to the back of the photo or below the photo if an album~is used. 


3 x 8 Size with Historical Sketches 8 for $1.00 


Penna. R.R. 4-4-2 De Glehn Compound Built 1904 No. 2512 
Penna. R.R. 4-4-0 Built 1895 No. 225 
Atlantic City R.R. 4-4-2 Built 1895 No, 1027 
Plant System 4-6-0 Built 1902 No. 119 
Phila. and Reading 4-4-0 Camel Back Built 1883 No. 196 
Western R.R. of North Carolina 4-4-0 Built 1866 “Chatham” 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 2-4-2 Built 1893 ‘‘Columbia’”’ 
Missouri,»Kansas and Texas 4-4-0 Built 1890 No. 201 


Send a dime (no stomps) for. our complete catalogue listing more than 
1260 U. 8. and foreign engines. 
DID YOU GET YOUR ENGINE PICTURE ALBUM YET? 


If you want the neatest and most economical engine picture collection, send 
$1.50 today (no stamps) -for our 25 page Album and a set of 8 Atlantic 
Coast Line photos. By filling Album you get fine collection of 200 photos. 
LOCOMOTIVE PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 
BOX 6354 WEST MARKET ST. STA., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


_1 WANT. Lionel loco, No. 259E or 2628.—J. 
Cady, 255 BE. 9th St., So. Boston, Mass. 
* * * 

WILL :trade 2 cameras. and elec. loco. for 
steam type elec. loco, and 4-wheeled: caboose.—» 
J. Magee, 280 St. George St., Toronto, Canada: 

a * * " 

WANTED: Lionel O- gage: locos,, track, 

equipt:—H. S. Mate, Ferrisburg, Vt. 
* * * 


etc., to trade or sell for best offer.—K. Ducat, 
1008 S. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. z 
* * * 


MY Lionel Pullman, ob. car, 16 pieces of track, 
all strd. gage to trade or sell.—A, Franz, 2118 
Lautner St., Pittsburgh, Pa; 

* * 


_I WILL trade boy’s book, science “maga- 
zines, etc., for O gage equipt.—R. _Erickeson, 435 
Underwood St., Rockford, Th, 

* 


WANTED: Model lathe and drill press.—L. 
Richardson, 555 Shoop, Ave., Dayton, O. 
* * 


WHAT offers for my %4-in. scale K4 loco., 2 
LC. box cars, 2 pr. machined scale 80-in. driv- 
ers, ete.—C. Morsch, Jr., 3402 Ave, P, Brook- 
Tyn,_.N. -Y. 

Ef x ** 


_ WILL trade model plane supplies, model mak- 
ing magazines for strd.-gage Lionel loco., motor, 
trucks.—A. Mattes, Creamery, Pa, 

* * 


I HAVE a. complete strd.-gage road to trade 
or sell, including signals, locos,, switches, ete.— 
B, Elnger, 527 Ww, 157th St, N,-¥.. City, 


WILL. trade. 75 issues of trapping, fishing, 
game magazines for 200 ft. of steel rail.—s. 
Trepcynski, Box 115, Housatonic, Mass. 


I WANT 150 watt trans. ‘Trade two D.C. 1-5 
H.P, or 1-6 H.P. motors.—W. Sheehan, 166 Cen- 
ter St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* ” 


I NEED strd. Lionel equipt. I offer rector 


sets, magazines, war photos of planes, guns, 
ete.—A. Dormio, 130 Mt, Pleasant St., Prost- 
burg, Md, 


» * * 

WANTED: Lionel strd.-gagze Nos. 516,515 frt. 
ears in exchange for old copies of 
Stories.""—E. Abbott, 1145 
Bronx, N. Y¥. City. 

* * * 

WILL swap my A.F. loco, No, 3116 and 6 
Potomac cars for Ives Nos, 129 or 130 pass., frt. 
cars.—G. Condey, 5329 Skillman Ave., Wood= 
side; L. L,-N.¥, 


desirable that you mention RAILROAD STORIES. 
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Woodycrest Ave., 
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I HAVE much O gage équipt., ears, engines, ; 


* Railroad . 
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i A FELLOW CAN'T GO 
PLACES WITH A 


SKIN LIKE THIS ! 


NO MORE DATES FOR 
ME, THATS SURES 
SUE WOULD THINK ME A 
SIGHTS TLL GO PESTER 
UNCLE JACK / 


HELLO, UNCLE 
TACK -~ WHAT 

ABOUT YOU AND 
AUNT MARGE 
AND ME. SEEING 
A MOME 1 
TONIGHT ? 


SURE ~IF 
YoU LIKE. & 
THOUGHT You:'D 
BE STEPPING 
OUT WITH 
SUE, THOUGH / 


But Pete 
is soon 


pimple- 


free and 


“out 


stepping” 


Don’t let adolescent 
Pimples make a hermit 
out of YOU! 


Between the ages of 13 and 
25, important glands develop. 
This causes disturbances 
throughout the body. Waste 
poisons get into the blood and 
irritate the skin, making it 
break out in pimples. 

But you can clear skin irri- 
tants out of your blood—with 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Then the 
pimples disappear! Eat 3 cakes 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day, 
before meals, until skin clears. 


PIMPLES ? LISTEN TO 
ME, BOY~WHEN TL. 


HI, YA, Boy’ 
THOSE LITTLE YEAST- 
CAKES SURE GAVE YOU 


CLEARED UP MYSKIN 
WITH FLEISGCHMANN'S 
TT GNE IT 


BRIGHT NEW 
BLOSSOMS ON 
MY FACE! 


TO BOWL 
OVER SUE 


by clearing skin irritants 
‘out of the blood 


Copyright, 1935, Standard Brands Incorporated 


THANKS— 
TDCRATHER HAVE} 
A. LUCKY 
They're easy on 
my throat 


There.are no finer tobaccos than.those used in Luckies 
and Luckies exclusive process is your throat protection 
against irritation - against cough. 


